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NOW 

CARRIAGE  RETURN  IS  AS  EASY 
AS  TYPING  A  PERIOD 


Just  think  of  it!  Touch  this  key  lightly — the  built-in  motor  returns 
the  carriage  and  spaces  the  paper  to  the  next  writing  line  .  .  . 
no  more  effort  than  typing  a  period!  Shifting  for  capitals  is  elec¬ 
tric  too.  See  for  yourself  how  much  easier  and  faster  typing 
is  on  this  new  Burroughs  Electric  Carriage  Typewriter.  You  can 
see  and  operate  this  new  typewriter  at  the  local  Burroughs 
office.  If  desired^  classroom  demonstrations  will  be  gladly  given. 

BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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HELP  FOR 
SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS! 
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0'>  Victor  Records  v  ' ' ' ' 
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ear  is  trained  '  5  '"‘"vidual’s  wwk 
every  step  for,,^^^  Peed  quickly  attained  .  .' 

a  e  a  special  study  of  w  Victor  has 

Use  d  '"foriation 

"le  convenient  coupon.  ^^nds. 

RCA  VICTOR  CO,  INC  <® 

Camden,  New  Jersey  "Radio  Headquarters” 

A  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  SUBSIDIARY 


RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  BW2,  Record  Sales  Dept.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


1  am  interested  in  increasing  efficiency 
in  my  Shorthand  Work.  W'ithout  obliga¬ 
tion,  send  me  at  once  your  new  booklet, 
"The  Phonograph  in  the  Classroom.” 


Name . 

Address . 
City . 


lUAeti  ordering  RCA  Victor  Records  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Get  Pleasure  as  Well  as  Results 
From  Your  Teaching  of  Business  Arithmetic 

This  useful  subject  need  not  be  dry  and  uninteresting  if  you  use 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

by  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

in  Ed.;  M.C.S.;  C.P.A.  (New  Jersey) 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

You  will  like  these  and  many  other  distinctive  features  of  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS  because  they  make  the  teaching  of  Business 
Arithmetic  so  much  easier  and  more  effective; 


1.  The  organization  of  the  materials  on 
the  unit  plan  saves  much  time  in 
making  assignments. 

2.  More  time  is  thus  available  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

3.  Less  time  is  required  for  checking 
and  grading  finished  work. 

4.  Placement  tests  at  the  beginning  of 
Part  I  make  it  possible  to  group  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  basis  of  individual 
ability. 

5.  Classification  tests  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  II  provide  a  means  for  re¬ 
classifying  students  after  completing 
Part  I  but  before  starting  on  the 
last  half  of  the  course. 

6.  A  timed  review  on  each  major  topic 
serves  as  an  achievement  test  on  the 
subjea  matter  that  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  it. 


A  timed  standard  for  each  unit  of 
work  and  for  each  of  the  tests  and 
reviews  has  been  established.  This 
creates  a  time  goal  of  efficiency 
toward  which  each  pupil  is  con¬ 
stantly  encouraged  to  strive. 

The  unit  plan  of  organization  saves 
time  on  the  part  of  the  student  in 
copying  problems  and  exercises. 

Students  who  have  been  absent  can 
easily  make  up  work  without  impos¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  class  or  on 
the  teacher’s  time. 

Desirable  attitudes  are  developed 
because  the  student  always  knows 
how  much  work  is  to  be  done  and 
experiences  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
when  it  is  completed.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  retarded  only  by  his  own 
indifference  or  lack  of  ability. 


BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  is  published  in  pad  form,  each 
page  providing  space  for  solutions  and  answers. 

Business  Mathematics,  Part  I,  60  cents.  Business  Mathematics,  Part  II, 
80  cents.  There  is  also  a  complete  reference  book  for  teachers. 

Investigate  before  you  forget.  Address  our  nearest  office, 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SAVE  A  DOLLAR  A  WEEK 


Own  a  Royal  Portable! 


Tell  Your  Students 
About  Royals  New 
Plan  of  Ownership 

Every  student  who  is  really  serious  about  stud¬ 
ies  ..  .  who  would  like  to  beneht  fully  from 
typing  courses  ...  needs  a  typewriter— and 
a  good  one.  No  question  about  it!  Not  a 
makeshift  typewriter— one  that  will  waste 
time  and  energy;  but  a  machine  that  will 


make  home  practice  interesting  and  in- 
hiring! 

The  Royal  Portable  is  recommended  by 
leading  educators  .  .  .  preferred  by  students 
everywhere!  This  finest  of  home-sized  type¬ 
writers  has  many  of  the  advanced  features 
of  the  standard  Easy- Writing  Royal.  It  is 
smooth  and  steady  as  an  office  writing 
machine! 

Three  models  are  now  available  ...  the 
Royal  Junior,  ^33.50  .  .  .  the  Standard, 
$45  .  .  .  and  the  £>e  Luxe  Royal  Portable, 
$60.  All  may  be  purchased  through  a  new 
plan  of  convenient  monthly  payments.  Full 
details  obtainable  from  any  Royal  Portable 
dealer  or  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below. 


TEACHERS!  WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING  INFORMATION.  NO  OBLIGATION! 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC.  NAME  . . 

Department  BEW.234 

2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  SCHOOL  . 

Pleaae  send  me . copies  (insert  number  of  ^TRPPT 

students  who  at  present  do  not  own  typewriters)  of  JIRCCI  . 

literature  describing  Royal’s  complete  line  of  Portable  ^itv  AMn  ctatc 

Typewriters;  also  details  of  convenient  payment  plan.  CITY  AND  STATE . 


PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 


When  writing  to  Royal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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F  &  E  Lightning  Check  Writer 


jL^_LL  students  in  commercial  courses  need  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  F  &  E  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITER  because  it  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  with  banks  and  business  concerns.  It  is  their  chief  bulwark  against 

■  I  lossesthat  may  come  from  unprotected 

checks  that  can  be  forged  or  altered. 


HEDMAN  MFC.  CO, 
1158  Center  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Please  send  information  retarding  special  dis¬ 
count  on  F  &  E  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITERS 
purchased  for  classroom  instruction. 


HEDMAN  MFG.  CO 


Name 


Address 


CHICAGO,  ILL, 


1158  Center  St, 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


For  a  description  oj  this  month’s  cover,  see  page  338 
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Facts  Instead  of  Deductions 

By  IMOGENE  L  PILCHER 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  GREAT  hue  and  cry  has  resounded 
through  our  schools  that  we  are  train¬ 
ing  too  many  stenographers.  This  fal¬ 
lacy  found  birth  in  statistics  gathered  by 
those  lovers  of  figures  who  have  gained  facility 
in  collecting  data,  but  who  lack  the  breadth 
of  vision  to  see  anything  beyond  the  mere 
numbers  at  hand. 

The  Lost  Shorthand  Brigade 

Does  any  city-,  state-,  or  nation-wide  study 
of  the  number  of  stenographers  employed  in 
business  offices  show  the  value  of  shorthand 
in  affording  promotional  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  not  and  never  have  been  listed  as 
stenographers  on  any  statistical  data?  Even 
the  most  narrow-minded  of  our  co-workers  in 
the  commercial  field  and  the  most  prejudiced 
of  our  academic  friends  admit  that,  among 


their  personal  friends,  there  are  many  whose 
initial  and  promotional  opportunities  were 
made  possible  by  stenographic  training. 

A  man  holding  a  professorship  at  New  York 
University  said  to  me  last  summer,  “After  I 
received  my  Doctor’s  degree,  I  applied  for  a 
position  at  this  university.  I  was  told  that 
the  department  was  small,  and  that  only  some¬ 
one  trained  to  assist  in  the  office  routine  could 
be  considered.  The  next  day  I  enrolled  in  a 
business  school,  and  how  I  worked  on  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  that  hot  summer!  In  the 
fall,  New  York  University  gave  me  the  job.” 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  survey  of  short¬ 
hand  made  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Education, 
or  for  a  state  study,  or  a  city  investigation 
would  ever  locate  this  man?  You  may  reply 
that  his  is  a  rare  case.  My  answer  is  that 
such  rarity  exists  in  hundreds,  yes  thousands, 
of  similar  cases  throughout  the  country. 
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Shorthand  Enrollments  Increase  Despite 
Councilors 

In  my  own  school,  the  numbers  electing 
shorthand  have  been  constantly  increasing, 
despite  a  very  rigid  advisory  system,  in  which 
the  students  are  cotistantly  being  told  that  the 
market  is  overflowing  with  stenographers.  The 
advisers  of  elective  subjects  in  our  school 
are  all  academically  trained  and  they  are,  per¬ 
haps,  overanxious  to  believe  some  figures  that 
have  been  quoted  relative  to  the  uselessness 
of  shorthand. 

In  order  that  the  parents  of  our  student 
body  might  understand  clearly  that  certain 
teachers  believed  the  students  to  be  wasting 
their  time  studying  shorthand,  our  school  pub¬ 
lication  recently  carried  a  front-page  article, 
with  a  headline  intending  to  convey  such  in¬ 
formation.  Can  you  imagine  the  disturbance 
among  the  august  members  of  our  faculty  if 
the  school  paper  published  such  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  geometry  or  a  foreign  language?  I 
doubt  if  our  school  is  radically  different  from 
other  large  high  schools. 

Should  we  condemn  these  academically 
trained  teachers  who  are  struggling  frantically 
to  hang  on,  as  their  jobs  are  slipping  through 
their  hands?  I  think  that  we  can  all  appre¬ 
ciate  their  feeling  of  desperation.  Many  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  however,  are  permitting  cer¬ 


tain  surveys  to  be  interpreted  erroneously  and 
to  go  unchallenged.  Such  teachers  are  shirk¬ 
ing  a  moral  responsibility. 

Why  Is  There  a  32  Per  Cent  Increase  This 
Year  at  Lincoln  High? 

In  June,  1933,  when  the  number  electing 
shorthand  in  our  school  increased  to  620,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  150  more  students  than  had 
been  anticipated,  it  showed  clearly  that  the 
curriculum  guidance  in  our  school  was  not 
functioning.  A  questionnaire  was  submitted  to 
all  shorthand  students  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  reasons  for  selecting  shorthand  in 
the  face  of  adverse  advice  from  the  teacher 
councilors. 

The  following  table  represents  information 
collected  from  620  students,  who  chose  short¬ 
hand  as  one  of  their  high  school  electives: 

Per  Cent 


Influenced  by  relatives  and  friends  outside  of 
school  who  regretted  that  they  did  not  have 

shorthand  training  .  49 

Influenced  by  relatives  and  friends  outside  of 
school  who  had  found  shorthand  training  of 
use  to  them  .  33 

Total  influenced  by  relatives  and  friends  out¬ 
side  of  school  .  82 

Influenced  by  admiration  for  a  teacher  or  teach¬ 
ers  in  commercial  department  .  5 

Thought  subject  would  be  interesting  or 

thought  they  would  like  it  .  12 

Could  give  no  specific  reason .  1 

Total .  100 


Fr.4nk  J.  Sch(m,tes,  Chief  Accountant  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Ohio’s 
Largest  Bank,  Advising  William  Sohlich,  a  Lincoln  High  School 
Stude.nt,  to  Study  Shorthand 
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Do  you  believe  that  the  508  persons  who 
influenced  82  per  cent  of  our  students  to  elect 
shorthand  this  year  are  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  whereof  they  speak?  They  are  persons 
outside  the  schoolroom,  who  either  have  met, 
or  are  now  coping  with,  the  problem  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living. 

Such  persons  probably  never  have  read  any 
occupational  surveys,  but  they  know  the  value 
of  shorthand  to  themselves  and  to  many  of 
their  friends  who  have  been  given  preference, 
both  in  securing  a  position  and  in  promotion 
on  a  job,  because  of  their  shorthand  knowl¬ 
edge.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  thousands  who 
take  shorthand  and  typing  in  our  evening 
schools  are  unable  to  give  any  good  reason  for 
going  to  night  school  after  a  day’s  work?  They 
can  all  cite  specific  incidents  in  their  experi¬ 
ences  that  lead  them  to  believe  that  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  would  assist  more  than  any 
other  tool  in  aiding  them  to  forge  ahead. 

Statements  from  students  who  are  studying 
shorthand  in  our  school  revealed  many  inter¬ 
esting  situations.  The  following  statements 
are  indicative  of  the  general  trend: 

Statements  of  Shorthand  Students 

A  girl  said,  “A  trained  nurse  told  me  that 
she  was  given  a  job  as  doctor’s  assistant  be¬ 
cause  she  had  had  commercial  training.  She 
said  that  all  girls  who  expect  to  go  in  train¬ 
ing  ought  to  take  shorthand  and  typing  if  they 
hope  to  advance  beyond  the  regular  bedside 
duties.” 

A  boy  stated,  “My  cousin  will  graduate 
from  college  next  June.  Her  mother  told  my 
mother  that  they  could  never  have  sent  her 
through  college  if  she  had  not  worked  in  the 
afternoons  and  on  Saturdays.  She  works  in 
an  office  and  she  got  the  job  because  she  knew 
shorthand  and  typing.” 

Another  boy  said,  “I  want  to  take  a  liberal- 
arts  course  in  college,  just  as  my  brother  did, 
but  he  says  that  such  a  course  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  business  training  and  that  he  is  glad 
he  got  some  commercial  training  before  he 
went  to  college.  He  says  that  I’ll  have  to 
make  contacts  on  a  business  footing  when  I 
get  out.” 

Shorthand  in  the  Small  Office 

Cases  such  as  those  quoted  above  are  not 
rare  nor  peculiar  to  any  school  or  any  special 
section  of  the  country.  Such  material,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  amenable  to  statistical  data,  when 


the  value  of  shorthand  is  based  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  making  use  of  shorthand  in 
business  offices  that  have  large  numbers  of 
employees.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  survey 
makers  who  give  their  studies  such  wide  pub¬ 
licity  that  they  select  firms  employing  large 
office  forces.  The  figures  immediately  take  on 
a  voluminous  aspect  and  readers  feel  pow¬ 
erless  and  overcome  by  the  size  of  the  num¬ 
bers  quoted. 

We  all  know  that  in  actual  numbers  of 
offices  there  are  more  small  offices  than  large 
ones.  We  know  that  in  the  small  office  there 
is  less  specialization  of  tasks,  and  an  em¬ 
ployee  must  have  an  all-round  commercial 
training.  The  process  of  disintegration  going 
on  in  big  business  means,  necessarily,  a  dis¬ 
integration  in  large  offices.  The  boy  or  girl 
trained  in  only  one  specific  skill,  such  as  filing 
or  machine  operation,  cannot  fit  into  the  small 
office  needs. 

The  Yonkers  High  School  of  Commerce 
Survey 

In  the  November,  1933,  issue  of  the  Rho 
Journal,  Cleo  Crow^  reports  on  a  survey  made 
of  321  graduates  of  a  metropolitan  district 
commercial  high  school.  Some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  are  as  follows: 

That  stenography  is  the  subject  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  by  graduates. 

That  the  opinions  of  graduates  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  or  uselessness  of  school  subjects  showed 
very  few  to  report  the  strictly  commercial 
subjects  as  having  been  of  little  or  no  value. 
General  science  and  history  were  checked  as 
being  the  least  helpful,  and  typewriting,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  English,  and  penmanship  were  regarded 
as  the  most  helpful  in  employment. 

This  study  and  the  information  received  by 
personal  interviews  with  graduates  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that,  for  this  particular  locality,  there  is 
a  greater  demand  for  stenographic  workers  and 
bookkeepers  than  is  shown  by  accepted  voca¬ 
tional  surveys. 

That  about  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  going 
into  bookkeeping  work  or  into  types  of  work 
related  to  bookkeeping. 

The  Terre  Haute  Office  Survey 

During  the  summer  of  1932,  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Kerr-  made  a  survey  of  the  office  workers 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  A  daily  record  of 

^  Cleo  Crow,  Master’s  thesis,  New  York  University, 
1933. 

-  Mabel  E.  Kerr,  Master’s  thesis.  Indiana  State  Col¬ 
lege.  1933. 
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office  duties  was  kept  for  one  week.  The 
findings  revealed  that  shorthand  was  used  by 
46  of  the  107  office  wofkers  who  reported. 
Miss  Kerr’s  study  gives  a  picture  of  the  small 
office  and  is  worthy  of  considerable  reflection 
on  the  part  of  those  who  hitherto  have  been 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  the  large  office  with 
its  standardization  and  specialization. 

Advice  from  Dr.  Anna  Reed 

Dr.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  when  speaking  about 
the  placement  of  New  York  University  gradu¬ 
ates,  said,  “When  a  girl  comes  to  me  and  says 
that  she  wants  a  job  in  a  business  office,  I 
say  to  her,  ‘What  can  you  do?  Can  you 
write  shorthand?  Can  you  type?’ 

“She  is  very  apt  to  respond,  ‘No,  but  here 
is  my  diploma.  I  have  a  degree  from  the 
University.’ 

“My  reply  to  this  is,  ‘The  business  man  is 
not  interested  in  your  degree.  Go  out  and 
get  some  tools  with  which  you  can  secure  a 
position,  and  then  come  back  and  see  me.’  ” 

He  who  in  this  century  of  progress  attempts 
to  guide  young  people  away  from  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  simplest  form  of  writing  known  to 
mankind,  saddling  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  with  that  laborious  and  time-consuming 


form  of  writing  known  as  longhand,  is  assum¬ 
ing  a  grave  responsibility.  Let  us,  as  com¬ 
mercial  educators,  consider  the  place  of 
shorthand  in  the  curriculum  from  every  an¬ 
gle,  not  base  our  decision  solely  upon  the 
results  of  certain  statistical  reports. 

Shorthand  More  than  a  Vocational  Tool 

A  simple  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  change  the  objective  of  the  first-year  short¬ 
hand  course  from  a  vocational  to  a  personal- 
use  objective.  That  shorthand  is  a  personal 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  order  and  one 
within  the  attainment  of  every  person  above 
the  level  of  a  moron  is  an  established  fact. 
The  increasing  enrollment  in  our  shorthand 
classes  is  a  welcomed  sign  that  the  commercial 
course  of  study  is  functioning  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  the  economic  training  of  all  the 
youth  of  this  countr>'.  Let  us  recognize  this 
fact  in  its  proper  light  and  transfer  our  efforts 
from  the  fruitless  attempt  to  divert  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  prospective  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  into  other  subjects  to  the  more  useful 
task  of  eliminating  the  wasteful  teaching 
methods  in  this  subject  so  that  the  learning 
time  may  be  reduced  and  the  achievement 
standards  considerably  increased. 


The  Socialized  Bookkeeping  Course 

By  H.  A.  ANDRUSS 

Director,  Department  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 


The  future  of  bookkeeping  depends  on  its 
reorganization  on  a  socialized  basis.  The 
purely  vocational  objective  can  be  de¬ 
fended  no  longer.  Commercial  educators  are 
in  general  agreement  on  this  point.  They 
agree  that,  as  preparation  for  adult  living, 
ever\’  high  school  student  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  from  the  consum¬ 
er's  point  of  view.  A  one-year  bookkeeping 
course  for  all  commercial  students  could  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  its  social  values,  pro¬ 
vided  the  present  course  were  reorganized  to 
permit  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  A 
continuation  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
bryond  the  first  year  would  be  justified  solely 
on  the  basis  of  its  vocational  values  to  the 


few  students  who  are  definitely  looking  ahead 
to  its  use  in  business.  All  other  students 
would  discontinue  the  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

Reorganizing  the  Subject  Matter 

The  socialized  bookkeeping  course  will  con¬ 
tain  many  of  the  things  taught  in  the  course 
as  it  is  organized  at  present.  The  future 
cannot  break  with  the  present  and  the  past. 
The  skeleton  routine  of  bookkeeping  pro¬ 
cedure  will,  however,  be  clothed  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  raiment. 

First  of  all,  traditional  first-year  book¬ 
keeping  must  be  “devocationalized”  and  yet 
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teach  principles  that  will  prove  sound  when 
applied  by  vocational  students  in  the  second 
and  subsequent  years  of  the  course.  The  first 
step  in  devocationalizing  will  be  to  delete 
from  the  elementary  course  two  topics  that 
today  are  receiving  the  larger  part  of  our 
consideration,  namely,  (1)  record  keeping  for 
trading  concerns,  and  (2)  the  accrual  basis 
of  accounting. 

This  deletion  would  have  the  effect  of  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping  in  the  first  year  on  a  non¬ 
trading  cash  basis. 

Record  Keeping  vs.  Bookkeeping 

The  assumption  that  bookkeeping  is  to  be 
applied  to  business  units  rendering  services, 
having  only  income  and  expenses,  would  auto¬ 
matically  make  the  teaching  of  the  sales  and 
purchase  records  unnecessary.  The  only  two 
original  records  needed  are  the  general  jour¬ 
nal  and  the  cash  book  (or  cash  receipts  jour¬ 
nal  and  cash  payments  journal).  If  no  goods 
are  handled,  no  special  journals  are  needed 
to  record  transactions  that  do  not  occur.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  ever-present  difficult  problem 
of  teaching  inventory  and  purchases  adjust¬ 
ments  will  be  obviated. 

In  like  manner,  lodges,  clubs,  churches,  and 
other  social,  religious,  and  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  require  the  keeping  of  records.  Any 
citizen  may  be  a  member  of  one  or  more  of 
these  organizations.  The  type  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  that  we  now  teach  must  be  “adapted.” 
Students  who  have  been  taught  in  terms  of 
keeping  records  for  a  store  that  buys  and 
sells  goods  are  not  easily  made  to  realize  that 
the  operating  statement  for  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  will  contain  only  two  sections — In¬ 
come,  from  which  will  be  subtracted  the  Ex¬ 
penses,  so  as  to  arrive  at  net  income,  not 
net  profit. 

If  only  the  cash  basis  of  accounting  is 
necessary  to  the  consumer  citizen,  we  shall 
not  teach  adjusting  entries,  work  sheets,  and 
reversing  entries.  The  net  effect  of  deleting 
trading  accounts  and  adjusting  entries  as  a 
device  for  reflecting  future  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  will  mean  that  we  shall  teach  book¬ 
keeping  that  will  enable  a  citizen  to  operate 
a  family  budget  successfully,  and  make  out 
his  own  Federal  income  tax  return. 

Not  only  shall  we  be  able  to  teach  more 
bookkeeping  procedure  of  a  usable  nature, 
but  we  shall  be  able  to  teach  bookkeeping 
methods  that  stenographers,  secretaries,  and 
clerks  in  small  offices  may  apply  in  keeping 


the  records  of  architects,  doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  and  realtors.  These  general  clerks 
answer  the  telephone,  receive  visitors,  and 
keep  simple  records.  They  do  not  make 
financial  statements,  close  the  books,  or  make 
adjusting  entries.  In  traditional  bookkeeping 
courses,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
method  of  keeping  records  for  professional 
men  who  render  services,  but  who  sell  no 
goods. 

A  family  budget  is  an  estimate  of  expenses 
and  income  for  a  year  or  a  part  of  a  year, 
generally  based  upon  the  memory’  of  the 
individual  making  the  budget.  The  budget  is 
not  an  unyielding  limitation  to  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  money  for  those  things  not  properly 
estimated  in  it  or  that  have  been  omitted. 
The  family  budget  is  a  plan,  an  estimate,  a 
good  guess,  a  hope,  and  not  a  fixed  device  for 
arbitrarily  limiting  the  expenditure  of  in¬ 
come.  The  actual  expense  of  any  family 
might  well  be  recorded  in  a  cash  book,  the 
results  being  transferred  to  the  actual  amount 
column  provided  in  the  budget  so  that  vari¬ 
ations  (increases  or  decreases)  may  be  re¬ 
corded. 

Bookkeeping  that  enables  one  properly  to 
handle  the  common  business  papers,  such  as 
checks,  notes,  drafts,  sales  tickets,  light,  gas, 
water,  and  telephone  bills,  will  function  to 
better  advantage,  and  be  of  greater  value  to 
the  average  citizen,  than  will  bookkeeping 
taught  in  terms  of  buying  and  selling  goods, 
and  the  making  of  adjusting  entries. 

If  we  ever  are  to  have  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping  socialized,  we  must  not  expect 
to  force  the  vocational  subject  matter  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  bookkeeping  down  the  throats  of  those 
students  who  do  not  expect  to  keep  records 
for  a  business.  Bookkeeping  must  be  adapted, 
not  adopted.  The  citizens  of  today  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  records  found  in  the  small  office 
of  a  professional  man,  in  the  home,  or  in  the 
social  group,  if  they  happen  to  be  elected  the 
record-keeping  officer  of  that  group. 

A  Suggested  Socialized  Bookkeeping 
Course 

Since  successful  experiments  sometimes  re¬ 
sult  from  a  challenge,  might  not  a  guess  be 
hazarded  as  to  the  content  of  a  socialized 
course  in  bookkeeping?  Out  of  a  group  of  370 
commercial  teachers  answering  the  question¬ 
naire  appearing  in  the  December,  1932,  issue 
of  the  Balance  Sheet,  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “What  do  you  feel  should  be  included 
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in  an  ideal  bookkeeping  text?”  may  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  as  follows:^ 

Choices 

1.  Personal  record  keeping  (including  house¬ 


hold  record  keeping) . 323 

2.  Record  keeping  for  organizations,  such  as 

churches,  clubs,  etc . 227 

3.  Record  keeping  for  professional  men . 211 

4.  Record  keeping  for  the  farmer . 209 

5.  Record  keeping  for  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  as  cities  and  counties . 130 


H.  A.  Andruss 


When  such  a  large  number  of  commercial 
teachers  expect  an  ideal  textbook  to  contain 
the  above  material,  it  is  significant;  it  is 
doubly  significant  since  present-day  textbooks 
have  not  been  organized  so  as  to  treat  any 
of  these  most  frequently  mentioned  types  of 
record  keeping. 

On  the  basis  of  the  result  of  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  a  suggested  outline  of  units  to  be 
included  in  first-year  bookkeeping  is  here 
given  to  provoke  further  productive  discussion. 

This  course,  one  year  in  length,  may  be 
offered  to  all  students  on  the  basis  of  its 
future  usefulness  in  life.  It  is  a  terminal 
course  for  academic  students  and  a  prerequi¬ 
site  or  introductory  course  for  those  people 
who  wish  to  study  vocational  bookkeeping, 
either  for  the  sake  of  general  business  train¬ 
ing  or  for  the  sake  of  becoming  a  bookkeeper 
or  a  business  worker  in  the  future. 

^Monograph  19,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  p.  3-4. 


Outline  of  New  Course 

I.  First  Bookkeeping  cycle  (instructional  time, 

eight  weeks)  : 

/i.  Property,  property  rights,  and  claims 
against  property. 

B.  Business  equation  in  terms  of  “Own 
Minus  Owe  equals  Net  Worth.” 

C.  Balance  sheet  in  terms  of  assets,  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  net  worth. 

D.  Source  of  changes  in  net  worth  : 

1.  Income. 

2.  Expense. 

E.  Statement  of  income  and  expense.  (This 
is  similar  to  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment,  except  that  it  does  not  contain  cost 
of  goods  sold,  since  trading  accounts  are 
not  treated.) 

F.  The  T-account  as  a  bookkeeping  device. 

G.  The  standard  account  related  to : 

1.  Balance  sheet. 

2.  Statement  of  income  and  expense. 

//.  Daily  business  records  : 

1.  Diary  or  day  book. 

2.  Two-column  journal. 

/.  Posting  through  ledger  and  trial  balance. 
/.  Making  statements  from  trial  balance : 

1.  Balance  sheet. 

2.  Statement  of  income  and  expense. 

K.  Closing  all  income  and  expense  accounts 
by  transferring  them  directly  into  an 
income  and  expense  summary  account. 

L.  Application  of  principles  in  a  connected 
routine  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  more 
than  fifty  transactions.  (This  is  similar 
to  the  modern  practice  set  using  a  two- 
column  journal  and  ledger.) 

II.  Second  Bookkeeping  cycle  (instructional 

time,  eight  weeks)  : 

A.  Charge  accounts. 

B.  Written  promises  to  pay: 

1.  Notes  Receivable  account  and  Notes 
Payable  account. 

2.  Study  of  notes  as  business  papers. 

C.  Common  business  papers,  such  as : 

1.  Bills. 

2.  Statements  of  account. 

3.  Sales  tickets. 

4.  Checks. 

5.  Notes. 

6.  Drafts. 

7.  Light,  telephone,  and  gas  bills,  etc. 

D.  Interest  and  discount : 

1.  Interest  and  bank  discount. 

2.  Merchandise  discounts  for  quantity 
buying : 

a.  Trade  discounts. 

b.  Merchandise  cash  discounts  for 
prompt  payment. 

c.  Penalties  for  late  payment. 

E.  Cash  records,  the  first  of  which  journal 
would  probably  be  the  two-page  cash 
book. 
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F.  The  application  of  principles  learned  in 
this  cycle  with  the  common  papers  using  : 

1.  General  journal. 

2.  Cash  book. 

3.  Ledger  having  not  more  than  fifty 
transactions. 

III.  Personal  and  family  record  keeping  (in¬ 

structional  time,  six  weeks)  : 

A.  Elstimate  of  income  and  expenses. 

B.  The  family  or  personal  budget. 

C.  Family  or  personal  records  needed  to 
operate  a  budget ; 

1.  Cash  book. 

2.  Check  book. 

3.  Simple  box  or  metal  files. 

D.  Relation  of  cash  book  to  actual  amount 
column  in  the  budget. 

E.  Individual  income  tax  return. 

F.  Application  of  principles  using; 

1.  Family  budget : 

a.  Estimated  and  actual  income. 

b.  Estimated  and  actual  expense. 

2.  Cashibookasasourceof  actual  figures. 

3.  ledger  kept  on  cards. 

4.  Income  tax  return. 

IV.  Record  keeping  for  social  organizations,  as 

clubs,  lodges,  and  societies  (instructional 
time,  five  weeks)  : 

.4.  Source  of  income — dues,  gifts,  assess¬ 
ments. 

B.  Administration  of  expenses. 

C.  The  organization  budget. 

/).  Recording  of  actual  income  and  expenses 
in  cash  book. 

Closing  books  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

F.  Fiscal  budget  reports. 

(/.  .\pplication  of  principles  similar  to  that 
in  the  second  bookkeeping  cycle. 

V.  Record  keeping  either  for  professional  men, 
in  urban  schools;  or  for  farmers,  in 
rural  schools  (instructional  time,  five 
weeks).  This  unit  will  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  school  in  which  it 
is  taught.  Probably  the  general  journal, 
cash  book,  and  ledger  will  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  records  kept.) 

Articulation  of  Social  and  Vocational 
Bookkeeping 

To  give  citizens  in  every’day  life  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  habits  of  record  keeping  is  the 
chief  objective  of  a  first  course  in  book¬ 
keeping.  It  is  not  the  only  objective,  how¬ 
ever.  We  might  well  ask  the  question:  What 
would  be  taught  in  second-year  bookkeeping 
if  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  record  keeping 
for  the  consumers  in  society? 

It  would  be  necessary  to  teach  the  fol¬ 
lowing  units  in  second-year  bookkeeping: 


I.  .Accounting  for  a  trading  business; 

A.  Merchandise  vouchers. 

B.  Merchandise  accounts ; 

1.  Sales,  sales  returns,  and  sales  allow¬ 
ances. 

2.  Purchases,  purchases  returns,  etc. 

3.  Inventories. 

4.  Sales  and  purchases  discounts. 

C.  Special  journals — sales  journals  and  pur¬ 
chases  journals. 

D.  Work  sheet. 

E.  Financial  statements ; 

1.  Classified  balance  sheet. 

2.  Statement  of  profit  and  loss. 

F.  Adjusting  and  closing  entries. 

II.  Accrual  basis  of  accounting; 

A.  Deferred  items  on  the  balance  sheet ; 

1.  Deferred  charges  to  expense. 

2.  Deferred  credits  to  income. 

B.  Accrued  items  on  the  balance  sheet ; 

1.  Accrued  assets. 

2.  Accrued  liabilities. 

C.  Financial  statements ; 

1.  Classified  balance  sheet. 

2.  Statement  of  profit  and  loss. 

D.  Adjusting  entries. 

E.  Closing  entries. 

At  this  point  controlling  accounts  might  be 
followed  with  the  material  as  it  is  now  or¬ 
ganized  and  taught  in  bookkeeping  courses. 

No  consideration  is  given  in  this  discussion 
to  other  improvements  that  are  needed  in 
the  selection  of  the  material  for  present-day 
bookkeeping  courses.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer,  however,  that  this  definite  course  plan 
for  socialized  bookkeeping  will  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion  until  publishers  and  teachers  alike 
realize  the  necessity  for  and  possibilities  of  a 
one-year  course  that  may  be  offered  to  all 
high  school  students  regardless  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  vocation. 

Traditional  bookkeeping  is  appealing  less 
and  less  to  high  school  students  of  both  the 
commercial  and  non-commercial  groups.  The 
needs  of  these  two  groups  are  different.  The 
continuance  of  the  present-day  importance  of 
bookkeeping  depends  on  the  ability  of  com¬ 
mercial  educators  to  organize  a  non-technical 
simplified  course  in  bookkeeping  for  all  high 
school  students. 


Note:  Mr.  Andruss’  paper  will  be  discussed 
in  the  March  issue.  If  you  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  new  type  of  bookkeeping  course 
based  on  the  socialized  approach,  we  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  a  letter  from  you  describing  your  ex¬ 
periment. — Ed. 
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Teachins  Business  Mathematics 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  change  that  is  definitely  taking  place  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping,  particularly  the  use  of  shorter  sets  and  less 
figuring,  is  reducing  the  amount  of  business  mathematics  heretofore  taught 
in  the  bookkeeping  class.  This  reduction  places  a  greater  responsibility 
upon  the  teacher  of  business  mathematics  to  see  that  his  job  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  done. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  was  asked  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics  because  he  possesses  the  qualifications  of  a  success  fid  teacher  of 
this  subject:  a  thorough  mastery  of  subject  matter,  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  mathematics  in  the  business  world,  adequate  pedagogic  train¬ 
ing,  a  desire  to  teach  the  subject,  and  a  winning  personality. 


Business  mathematics,  in  this  age  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  specialization, 
takes  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
more  important  commercial  subjects  taught 
on  the  secondary-school  level,  because  it  aids 
the  student  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  essential  tool  of  commerce  and 
will  continue  to  be  taught  with  increasing 
emphasis  in  commercial  and  other  curricula. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  treatise  on  Business  Mathematics,  but 
rather  to  attempt  to  answer  some  questions 
of  a  general  character  that  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  So  that  a 
greater  range  of  topics  may  be  covered,  the 
question-and-answer  method  of  discussion  is 
followed. 

What  shoidd  be  the  immediate  aims  of 
business  mathematics? 

To  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  processes  in  handling  the  integers 
and  fractions  most  used  in  business;  to  de¬ 
velop  higher  standards  of  accuracy,  speed, 
systematic  procedure,  and  neatness;  to  place 
emphasis  on  dexterity  in  mental  computa¬ 
tions  rather  than  on  the  form  of  written  solu- 
tiqn;  to  develop  the  relatively  few  short  cuts 
that  are  of  practical  value  in  rapid  calcula¬ 
tion;  to  train  in  problem  reading,  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  solving;  to  train  in  estimating  the 
reasonableness  of  an  answer;  to  develop  the 
topics  and  subjects  that  are  truly  vocational 
in  character,  of  greatest  interest  and  use  to 
students,  and  necessary  for  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  other  topics  and  subjects. 


What  topics  shoidd  be  included  as  the 
minimum  essentials  in  the  subject  matter  of 
a  course  in  business  mathematics? 

An  intensive  course  consisting  of : 

Systems  of  notation  Commission  and  bro- 

Fundamental  operations  kerage 
Factoring  Bankers’,  accurate,  and 

Fractions  compound  interest 

Aliquot  parts  Bank  discount  on  notes 

Pay  rolls  and  drafts 

Denominate  numbers  Taxes ;  property,  income 

Principles  of  per-  Insurance;  workman’s 

centage  compensation,  fire,  life 

Trade  and  cash  dis-  Stocks  and  bonds 

count  Graphs 

Profit  and  loss  Building  and  loan 

Marked  price  Installment  buying 

What  instructional  methods  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  training  of  every  teacher  of 
business  mathematics? 

Methods  of  learning,  of  teaching,  and  of 
drill  in  the  fundamentals;  the  technique  of 
problem  solving,  both  oral  and  written;  the 
method  of  interpreting  and  applying  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  investigations;  methods  of 
diagnosing  and  providing  remedial  treatment; 
and  methods  of  furnishing  proper  motivation 
of  the  learning  activity  in  arithmetic. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  primarily 
responsible  for  pupil  achievement  in  business 
mathematics? 

,  The  techniques  of  instruction  used  by  the 
teacher  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  ap¬ 
plying  these  techniques;  the  zeal  and  person- 
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ality  of  the  teacher;  the  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  used;  and  the  time  devoted  to  learning 
activity. 

Will  systematic  drill  or  incidental  instruc¬ 
tion  be  productive  of  greater  efficiency  in  cal¬ 
culation? 

It  has  been  borne  out  repeatedly  by  studies 
made  by  such  men  as  J.  C.  Brown,  M.  A. 
Kerr,  F.  M.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Smith,  and  others 
that  systematic  drill  is  superior  to  incidental 
instruction  in  developing  proficiency  in  per¬ 
forming  arithmetical  calculations.  This  is 
esjjecially  true  when  the  drill  is  conducted 
in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  student’s  desire 
to  increased  achievement. 

What  type  of  drill  material  will  best  de¬ 
velop  arithmetical  ability  in  the  field  of  cal- 
cidation? 

The  most  effective  practice  material  is 
that  written  by  experts  who  have  carefully 
prepared  the  learning  exercises  in  which  none 
of  the  number  combinations  are  omitted  and 
in  which  the  more  difficult  combinations  occur 
with  greater  frequency.  The  addition,  subtrac¬ 
tion,  multiplication,  and  division  operations 
should,  in  the  initial  stages  of  learning,  be 
practiced  separately,  especially  if  the  objective 
is  accuracy.  When  the  desired  objective  of  the 
learning  exercises  is  the  improvement  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  both  accuracy  and  speed,  the 
operations  should  be  mixed  in  character. 

How  much  time  should  be  devoted  during 
each  class  period  to  fundamental  operations? 

Until  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  has  been 
attained,  practice  periods  of  about  twenty 
minutes  should  be  devoted  daily  to  these  op¬ 
erations.  After  this  mastery’  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  a  ten-minute  accuracy  and  speed  drill, 
checked  by  the  students,  should  be  made  part 
of  every  recitation  period. 

What  difficulties  do  students  encounter  in 
solving  oral  or  reasoning  problems? 

Most  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  solving  this  type  of  problem  are 
difficulties  in  understanding  the  terminology 
in  which  the  problems  are  phrased.  They 
cannot  grasp  the  relations  that  exist  among 
the  various  parts  of  the  problem.  Scientific¬ 
ally  conducted  investigations  have  shown 
that,  where  these  difficulties  in  reading  and 
in  reading  comprehension  have  been  removed. 


a  decided  improvement  has  been  noted  in 
problem  solving. 


R.  Robkrt  Rosenberg 


What  method  of  teaching  students  to  solve 
oral  or  reasoning  problems  in  arithmetic  is 
most  effective? 

In  general,  three  methods  are  used  to  teach 
students  how  to  solve  oral  problems: 

The  use  of  a  large  number  of  problems  with 
no  special  technique. 

The  use  of  analysis  as  a  definite  technique  in 
attacking  problems. 

The  use  of  analogy,  or  training  pupils  to  see 
the  similarity  between  difficult  and  easy  prob¬ 
lems  and  so  to  decide  what  process  to  use  in 
solving  the  difficult  problems. 

For  many  teachers,  the  first  seems  to  be  the 
most  effective  method.  This  contention  is 
borne  out  in  the  article  by  Washbume  and 
Osborne  entitled  “Solving  Arithmetic  Prob¬ 
lems,”  which  appeared  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal  for  November  and  December, 
1926.  It  may  appear  to  some,  however,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  any  method  of  teaching 
students  to  solve  reasoning  problems  in  prac¬ 
tice  depends  greatly  on  the  skill,  training, 
and  zeal  of  the  teachers  using  it  and  on  the 
determination  of  the  pupils  to  solve  them. 

What  is  the  place  of  diagnosis  and  reme¬ 
dial  instruction  in  business  mathematics? 

By  discovering  the  specific  disabilities  of 
students  by  means  of  diagnostic  arithmetic 
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tests  and  by  adapting  remedial  instruction  to 
the  needs  of  these  students,  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  ability  of  students  to  reason  in 
arithmetic  has  resulted.  Individual  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  aid  of  prepared  practice  mate¬ 
rials  on  points  of  weakness  revealed  by  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  has  been  found  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  class  drill.  Diagnostic  tests  are 
also  used  to  measure  achievement,  in  addition 
to  their  use  as  teaching  and  learning  instru¬ 
ments. 

What  should  be  the  purposes  of  tests  in 
the  teaching  program  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics? 

Tests  should  enable  a  student  to  find  his 
weaknesses;  should  serve  as  a  review  of  work 
already  covered,  should  enable  the  teacher 
to  determine  if  the  aims  of  the  course  are 
being  attained ;  to  find  where  remedial  in¬ 
struction  is  necessary,  and  to  determine  pupil 
achievement. 

What  should  be  the  place  of  reviews  and 
drills  in  the  teaching  of  business  mathemat¬ 
ics? 

Investigations  by  psychologists  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  rate  of  forgetting  is  so  rapid 
that  only  by  the  use  of  frequent  reviews  and 
drills  can  arithmetical  processes  already 
learned  be  retained.  A  brief  review  or  drill 
on  subject  matter  covered  should  be  part  of 
every  class  period  in  business  mathematics. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  authors 
of  current  arithmetic  textbooks  to  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  timed  drills,  reviews,  and  tests. 

What  should  be  the  function  and  the  main 
characteristics  of  a  review  lesson? 

This  type  of  lesson  should  assemble  the 
principles  and  facts  covered  in  a  series  of 
recitation  lessons,  should  organize  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  facts  into  larger  systems  and 
thought  connections,  and  should  provide  the 
necessar>-  drill  that  is  essential  to  retention. 
In  this  way,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
connections  that  hold  the  various  parts  of 
the  subject  matter  together  rather  than  on 
the  sections  of  the  topic  covered  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  lessons. 

A  review  lesson  calls  attention  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  only,  presents  these  essentials  from  a  new 
aspect,  deepens  the  thought  processes,  and 
gives  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  topic. 
It  should  be  given  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 


course  but  also  at  the  end  of  any  important 
point  or  topic. 

How  may  success  for  all  students  in  a 
group  in  business  mathematics  be  made  pos¬ 
sible? 

The  mastery  of  the  fundamental  operations 
should  be  made  the  primary  aim  of  all  stu¬ 
dents;  independent  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  students  should  be  made  possible;  reviews 
and  drill  exercises  should  be  provided;  new 
principles  should  be  presented,  and  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  cleared  up  during  the  class  period; 
all  results  should  be  checked  and  proved  at 
all  times;  and  minimum  essentials  and  supple¬ 
mentary  exercises  should  be  provided  for  the 
different  capacities  of  the  students. 

•  •  • 

Supervision  Needed 

A  CERTAIN  typing  teacher  was  repeated¬ 
ly  cited  by  her  principal  as  being  excep¬ 
tionally  efficient.  This  teacher  was  prompt, 
alert,  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  She  put  an 
abundance  of  drive  into  her  teaching.  The 
work  done  by  her  pupils  was  faulty,  however, 
and  their  errors  were  of  all  sorts  that  would 
be  offensive  in  any  office  where  superior  work 
is  done. 

A  standard  test  was  given  throughout  the 
system,  and  the  papers,  after  being  checked  by 
the  teacher,  were  reviewed  at  headquarters, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  this  particular 
teacher  had  found  only  about  SO  per  cent 
of  the  errors  and  other  defects  that  should 
have  been  criticized. 

Through  her  general  appearance  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  she  had  convinced  her  principal  that 
she  was  most  capable,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  one  of  the  weakest  teachers  in 
the  system,  when  results  obtained  were  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  the  objectives  set  up  for  the 
teaching  of  the  subject.  Thus,  the  supervisor 
is  able  to  secure  specific  performances  through¬ 
out  the  system,  correcting  the  inequalities  that 
might  otherwise  continue  to  exist  under  lead¬ 
ership  of  various  high  school  principals,  who, 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  objectives,  so  often 
judge  teachers  upon  personality  and  general 
appearances  and  thus  erroneously  yank  them. 
To  raise  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  points  above  the  mediocre,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  teacher’s  ideals  be  raised  to 
levels  above  mediocrity. — Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Director  of  Business  Education,  Des  Moines. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GRESO,  S.C.D. 

ICopyright,  1934,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  IV 

TIRO'S  SYSTEM:  ITS  ORIGIN,  RISE,  AND  DECLINE 

I 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies  is  the  history  of  the  most  useful 
art  known  to  man — the  art  of  writing — and  there  is  a  very  intimate 
connection  between  the  development  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  writing  and 
that  of  the  briefer  form  of  writing  called  shorthand.  The  processes  that  have 
affected  the  development  of  one  have  had  their  influences  on  the  other.  Every¬ 
one  is  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  at  least,  with  the  story  of  the  evolution  of 
writing  from  rude  pictographs,  but  the  fact  is  not  so  generally  recognized 
that  the  material  on  which  the  writing  was  done  at  various  periods  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  also  the  nature  of  the  tools  used  for 
writing. 

The  square  Roman  capitals  were  so  admirably  adapted  for  chiseling  on 
monuments  that  they  have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  that  purpose 
to  this  day.  When  the  wax  tablet  became  popular  for  writing,  the  steel- 
pointed  stylus  came  into  use,  and  the  clinging  wax  surface  naturally  favored 
a  broken  or  disconnected  style  of  writing.  With  the  introduction  from  Egypt 
of  papyrus  (from  which  we  get  our  word  “paper”)  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era,  a  softer  instrument  than  the  stylus  was  needed,  and  the 
reed  was  adopted.  Afterward  parchment  came  into  use  through  the  discovery 
of  a  method  by  which  both  sides  of  a  skin  could  be  used,  and  the  soft  reed 
gave  way  tc  a  firmer  instrument  with  a  broad  point. 

Centuries  later  came  paper,  and  the  quill.  The  flexibility  of  the  quill 
speedily  developed  a  greater  and  more  graceful  curvature  to  the  letters  and 
connecting  strokes,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  ornate  shading  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  invention  of  engraving  in  the  fifteenth  century  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  adoption  of  a  connected  style  of  writing,  because  of  the  difficulty  expe¬ 
rienced  by  engravers  in  lifting  their  fine  engraving  tools  from  the  letters  and 
replacing  them  with  such  precision  that  there  would  be  no  blemishes  by 
scratches,  dots,  or  broken  lines.  As  the  steel  pen,  which  came  into  use  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  grew  in  popularity,  and  the  need  of  a  more  rapid 
style  of  writing  for  business  use  made  itself  felt,  the  ornate  shading  and  flour¬ 
ishing  was  dropped  in  favor  of  a  light-line  writing  with  simpler  forms. 

Obviously,  all  these  factors  had  their  influence  on  the  evolution  of  short¬ 
hand  writing,  quite  as  much  as  they  had  on  the  longer  style  of  writing. 

2 

The  origin  of  the  Tironian  notcp  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
historians  maintain  that  the  system  was  an  absolutely  original  creation.  This 
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may  be  true;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  characters  used,  this  writer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that,  like  almost  everything  else,  the  Tironian  notes  were 
the  outcome  of  a  process  of  evolution.  As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  art  was  in 
general  use  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  a 
great  deal  of  their  art,  philosophy,  literature,  and  inventions.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power,  the  Romans  were  very  eclectic  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  of  the  best  ideas  to  be  found  in  all  the  known  world. 
The  real  history  of  shorthand  begins  with  the  Tironian  notcp,  simply  because 
we  have  more  knowledge  of  Tiro’s  invention  than  of  any  preceding  system, 
and  also  because  it  contributed  more  definitely  to  the  preservation  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  religion,  and  history  than  any  other  brief  form  of  writing  in  ancient 
times. 

The  famous  grammarian,  Marcus  Valerius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  has  left  on  record  the  information  that  before  the  advent  of 
the  Tironian  notcr  it  was  the  practice  of  many  people,  and  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  to  make  brief  notes  of  speeches  by  indicating  certain 
words  and  names  by  their  initial  letters  only;  for  example,  P.R.E.  for  post 
regis  exactos.  These  abbreviations,  which  gradually  developed  into  a  regular 
code,  were  called  singular  litercp  siglcc.  From  this  grew  up  the  custom  of  in¬ 
dicating  common  Latin  phrases  by  initials,  which  was  much  practiced  by  the 
Romans,  especially  on  their  urns  and  funeral  decorations. 


Sinyulce  Literic  Siyla  in  the  Making 
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The  alphabet  of  Tiro  given  on  page  284  shows  that  the  characters  for 
most  of  the  letters  were  derived  from  the  majuscules,  or  capital  letters,  of 
Latin,  which  survived  in  carefully  engrossed  manuscripts  down  to  the  ninth 
century.  Incidentally,  the  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  Tiro’s 
alphabet  and  the  Latin  capitals  of  his  time  was  closer  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  letter  L,  for  example,  was  then  written  with  the  last  stroke  canted  up¬ 
ward,  as  in  Tiro’s  alphabet,  instead  of  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  minus¬ 
cule  form  of  writing,  consisting  of  small  letters  that  could  be  joined  to  one 
another  without  lifting  the  pen,  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  ninth 
century.  Since  the  capital  letters  of  Latin,  on  which  Tiro’s  alphabet  was 
founded,  were  composed  of  lines  and  curves  written  in  all  directions,  as  are 
our  printed  capital  letters  of  today,  the  Tironian  notes  embodied  these  char¬ 
acteristics. 

4 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  seems  probable  that  the  successive  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  first  Latin  system  of  shorthand  writing  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  were  these :  first,  the  use  of  initial  letters  as  abbreviations  for 
words  and  names,  as  described  by  Probus;  second,  the  extension  of  these 
abbreviations  by  Quintus  Ennius  into  a  code  of  eleven  hundred  signs,  possibly 
through  the  simplification  or  modification  of  the  forms  for  some  of  the  ma¬ 
juscules  ;  third,  the  extension  of  the  work  of  Quintus  Ennius  by  Tiro,  by  the 
formulation  of  a  complete  alphabet  of  characters  based  on  the  Latin  majus¬ 
cules,  so  simplified  or  modified  in  structure  that  the  notes  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  character  writing,  although  still  retaining,  in  many  instances,  the 
general  forms  of  the  original  majuscules. 

5 

The  plan  of  using  the  initial  letters  to  express  words  and  names  was 
adopted  in  the  shorthand '  notes  for  reporting  court  proceedings,  political 
debates,  and  ecclesiastical  conferences.  In  order  to  economize  time  and  effort, 
the  reporters  also  began  to  use  these  abbreviations  more  and  more  in  making 
their  transcripts.  Ultimately,  this  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
transcripts  were  almost  unintelligible  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
code  of  abbreviations.  There  were  so  many  complaints  about  this  practice 
that  in  the  sixth  century  the  Emperor  Justinian  forbade  the  writing  of  his 
famous  codes  of  law  “in  the  catches  and  short-cut  riddles  of  signs.’’ 

The  custom  of  expressing  Latin  phrases  by  initials  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  many  people  make  use  of  these  abbreviations  in 
ordinary  writing  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  origin  of  them;  thus;  e.g. 
(exempli  gratia);  A.D.  (Anno  Domini);  A.M.  (ante  meridiem) ;  P.M.  (post 
meridiem) ;  N.B.(nota  bene);  R.I.P.  (Requiescat  in  pace);  M.D.  (Medicine 
Doctor);  LL.B.  (Legum  Baccalaureus) ;  L.S.D.  (Libra  Solidi,  Denarii): 
I.H.S.  (lesus — or  Jesus — Hominum  Salvator);  D.V.  (Deo  volente);  P.S. 
(post  scriptum). 
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So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  one  has  heretofore  directed  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  characters  used  by  the  early  English 
shorthand  authors  were  derived  from  those  of  Tiro,  and  that,  in  a  simplified 
form,  some  of  them  are  in  use  even  today  in  many  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  systems  for  the  very  purpose  they  served  nearly  twenty  centuries 
ago!  In  a  later  chapter,  dealing  with  the  revival  of  shorthand  in  modern 
times,  evidence  will  be  given  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  Tironian 
notae  on  shorthand  construction. 


7 

The  Tironian  alphabet  was  supplemented  by  dots  and  dashes  and  arbi¬ 
trary  marks  of  various  kinds  placed  above,  below,  or  alongside  a  character,  and 
by  ingenious  methods  of  varying  the  inclinations  of  a  consonant  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  to  indicate  the  vowel  that  followed  the  consonant.  This 
method  of  “vowel  indication”  was  adopted  by  many  systems  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  by  one  or  two  systems  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  distinguished  scholar,  Ulrich  Frederick  Kopp,  in  his  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  and  history  of  paleography,*  gives  a  minute  and  painstak¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  Tironian  notce,  showing  the  uses  of  the  characters  for  the 
alphabet  and  their  various  modifications.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  characters  for  the  first  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  some  specimens  of 
the  connected  writing  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  adopted 


to  make  the  first  shorthand  system  of  practical 

service  to  its  users. 

A 

A  b 

M 

B 

3 

N 

7.  H 

C 

() 

O 

D 

P 

A  ^  ^ 

E 

Q 

Ch. 

F 

R 

1  P 

G 

<; 

S 

( 

H 

VI 

T 

1 

1 

1 

V 

V 

K 

k 

X 

L 

u 

z 

%  1 

Tironian  Alphabet 


*“Paleographica  Critica,”  Mannheim,  1817-1829  (4  volumes). 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  alphabet,  the  letter  a  was  represented  by  two 


forms. 

The  first  a  was  used  as 

follows : 

A 

A 

/V 

•A 

alius 

alienus  ‘ 

avium 

attonitus 

Andron 

With  the  second  a,  the  writing  of  it  alone  signified  the  a,  and  with  the 
addition  of  dots  or  points  in  certain  positions,  other  words  were  expressed : 

b  b  .b  b 

arbiter  amicus  ager  animus 


When  joined  to  other  letters. 
When  the  first  sign  for  a  was 
cut  down  to  the  second  stroke 
only  (the  back-slope  character), 
it  expressed  ab;  when  the  first 
stroke  of  the  a  only  was  used,  it 
expressed  ac* ;  thus : 


the  compound  sign 


a  (h)  coit 
(abbreviation 
for  abscondit) 


for  a  was  modified. 


acm  ( a) 
(abbreviation 
for  acroma) 


The  letter  e  at  the  end  of  words  was  expressed  as  in  the  following : 


3_ 

2_ 

z 

‘ — 

be 

ce 

ne 

pe 

ue 

The  letter  b  is  illustrated  by  the  following : 


/5  A 

a(r)b  a(r)bv(m) 

(  arbor)  (  arbustivum  ) 


benignus  bibit 

When  preceded  by  ar,  the  b  is  written 
as  shown  at  the  left. 


The  letter  c  looks  familiar, 
expressed : 

N 

c 

ceterum 


With  the  addition  of  the  dot  and  dash  it 


c  o 

campus  cedit 


In  an  article  in  the  Phonographic  World,  New  York  (April,  1896), 
Mr.  N.  P.  Heffley,  after  giving  a  specimen  of  Roman  shorthand  notes,  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  words  were  joined  (in  unum,  in 
montem,  in  sccculum),  which  proved  that  the  art  of  phrase  writing  in  short¬ 
hand — generally  considered  a  modern  discovery — was  used  in  ancient  times. 

♦The  sign  for  ac  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  ac  in  the  (jurney  system  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  .  (To  be  continued) 
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Editorial  Comment 


General  business  education 

for  the  consumer  is  a  definite  and, 
for  the  majority  of  us,  an  acceptable 
subject  with  which  to  start  the  “commercial” 
course  of  study.  It  places  the  social  objective 
ahead  of  the  vocational  objective.  It  affords 
everyone  in  school  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  thorough  understanding  of  elementary’  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  customs,  and  practices  as  they 
function  in  the  life  of  the  consumer.  It  in 
no  way  delays  the  development  of  those  who 
are  vocationally  inclined.  There  is  nothing 
to  unlearn  in  the  specialized  courses  that  fol¬ 
low.  Gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  organization  and  introduction  of  a  course 
of  this  nature. 

Bookkeeping  Reorganized 

A  second  step  is  also  under  way,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  results  of  the  first — the  con¬ 
tent  and  objectives  of  the  elementary’  book¬ 
keeping  course  must  be  revised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  continue  in  a  logical  manner  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  foundation  laid  in  the  general 
course  immediately  preceding  it. 

Several  business  educators  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  needed  reorganization  of  elemen¬ 
tary  bookkeeping,  and  before  another  school 
year  opens  it  is  hoped  that  their  efforts  will 
be  translated  into  practical  results.  On  page 
274  of  this  issue  Mr.  Andruss  outlines  the 
content  of  a  bookkeeping  course  reorganized 
on  a  socialized  basis. 

Immersed  in  Reality 

OULDNT  it  be  a  good  idea  for  each 
teacher  to  list  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  contacts  that  he  himself  has  with  the 
business  men  and  women  who  employ  the  type 
of  worker  he  is  training  and  with  those  em¬ 
ployees  themselves  who  are  engaged  in  the 
type  of  work  he  is  teaching? 

We  grant  it  is  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
busy  teacher  to  devise  a  practical  plan  of 
maintaining  these  essential  business  contacts. 
The  problem  must  be  solved,  however,  by  each 
teacher,  and  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  own 
situation.  The  realities  of  business  must  be 
brought  into  every  business  classroom. 

We  urge  those  of  you  who  have  found  a 
solution  to  this  problem  to  pass  on  your  plans 


to  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  You  will  be  per¬ 
forming  a  valuable  service  to  the  profession. 

Forthcoming  Features 

WILL  HAYS,  the  czar  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry,  has  promised  us  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interv’iew  for  an  early  issue.  What 
has  the  motion  picture  to  contribute  to  the 
teaching  of  business  subjects?  Mr.  Hays 
will  tell  us. 

As  an  interesting  sequel  to  “Whither  Goeth 
Radio,”  which  appeared  in  the  January’  issue. 
Dr.  Blackstone  has  a  story  to  tell  you  under 
the  heading,  “Shorthand  by  Television.” 

Professor  E.  L.  Kelley,  of  the  Northwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  is  writing  at 
our  request  a  series  of  five  articles  on  business 
law.  This  series  will  not  be  of  the  usual  type. 
It  will  be  just  as  interesting  and  informative 
to  the  average  citizen  as  to  the  teacher  of 
business  law.  The  title  of  Mr.  Kelley’s  first 
article  is  “Legal  Aspects  of  the  Business  Man’s 
Relation  to  His  Market.” 

Do  you  disagree  with  certain  educational 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  or  rather 
not  teaching,  penmanship  above  the  eighth 
grade?  Whether  you  do  or  not,  we  want  you 
to  be  sure  to  read  the  article  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  on  this  subject  by  W.  S.  Barnhart,  of 
Indianapolis. 

We  all  agree  that  guidance  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  educational  program.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  would  benefit  from  the  sane  advice  of 
a  properly  trained  and  experienced  counselor. 
The  Business  Education  World  is  arranging 
to  run  descriptions  of  some  actual  guidance 
cases  as  they  were  handled  by  our  leading 
counselors.  This  is  the  most  concrete  way  we 
can  think  of  to  bring  to  you  what  is  being 
done  in  guidance  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education.  Each  case  will  be  fully  annotated 
so  that  the  reader  may  see  clearly  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  guidance  principles  involved.  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Spanabel,  veteran  counselor  for  the 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  school  of  some  10,000  day  and 
5,000  evening  students,  will  lead  off  in  this 
practical  vocational  guidance  series. 

And  thus  the  offerings  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  your  professional  magazine, 
grow  richer. 
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The  Efficiency  Ratio — A  New  Typing  Yardstick 

By  BERNHARD  BARGEN 

Oxford,  Kansas 

Introduction  by  Harold  H.  Smith 


OPENING  our  daily  mail  has  become 
more  and  more  of  an  adventure — we 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  expecting  a 
stimulating  mental  prod.  Mr.  Bargen  has  fur¬ 
nished  many  of  these  prods.  Teaching  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  subjects  in  a  rural  high 
school,  he  still  finds  time  to  think  through 
some  of  his  problems  and  to  do  a  limited 
amount  of  well-directed  experimentation. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Bargen  told  us  of 
his  efforts  to  measure  the  relative  perform¬ 
ance  of  typists  on  diversified  assignments.  As 
many  teachers  have  discovered,  the  fast  copy¬ 
ist  is  not,  necessarily,  the  most  efficient  on 
practical  business  typing.  In  a  letter  to  us, 
Mr.  Bargen  says: 

The  excellent  record  made  by  some  of  my 
slow  typing  pupils  in  the  efficiency  tests  I  have 
been  giving  has  been  provocative  of  much  thouglit 
on  the  part  of  my  rapid  typists,  who  now  see 
clearly  that  training  for  a  day’s  work  under 
actual  office  conditions  is  something  that  has 
never  really  focalized  in  their  consciousness. 

It  has  been  increasingly  evident  since  the 
annual  International  Typewriting  Contests 
lapsed  that  teachers  are  anxious  to  measure 
practical  as  well  as  basic  typing  skills.  They 
are  especially  interested  in  a  more  scientific 
method  of  penalizing  inaccuracy. 

In  general,  teachers  are  seeking  definite 
standards,  constants  that  may  be  applied  by 
rule  of  thumb  in  classroom  measurement.  It 
is  so  easy  to  forget  that  the  work  of  the 
typist  consists  of  a  succession  of  variables 
over  a  tremendous  range.  Efficiency  engineers 
have  long  since  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  setting  definite  and  fair  standards  that 
would  apply  to  all  transcription  and  typing. 
They  agree  that  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  fix  standards  for  each  particular  job 
situation. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  limitations, 
it  is,  obviously,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  how  much  basic  skill 
a  typist  must  have  in  order  to  produce,  effi¬ 
ciently,  various  kinds  of  practical  business 
papers,  such  as  letters,  tabulations,  and  legal 
work.  We  ought  to  have  also  a  more  definite 


idea  as  to  how  rapidly  and  accurately  each 
kind  of  practical  typing  should  be  produced. 
To  continue  measuring,  as  we  now  do,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  accuracy  and  arrangement  is 
ridiculous.  Business  must  have  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality. 


Bernhard  Bargen 


Some  method  of  determining  fair  standards 
of  quantity  and  quality  must  also  be  set  up 
before  we  can  even  begin  to  compare  the 
efficiency  of  various  techniques  of  planning 
and  executing  practical  work,  thus  putting 
many  of  our  pet  teaching  theories  through  the 
acid  test  of  performance. 

Mr.  Bargen  has  been  experimenting  with 
an  efficiency  test  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
evolve  a  dependable  measure  of  practical  typ¬ 
ing  ability.  In  his  experiment,  he  has  closely 
followed  our  suggestions  for  determining  the 
average  gross  stroking  capacity  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  on  straight  copy  for  a  30-minute  period. 
Being  limited  as  to  time,  he  concentrated  on 
tabulations  as  the  form  of  practical  typing 
to  be  measured.  We  quote  portions  of  his 
letter  reporting  on  his  experiments. 
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Mr.  Bargen's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Last  spring  you  asked  me  to  write  you  more 
fully  about  my  experience  with  the  efficiency 
test.  I  soon  realized  that,  if  I  was  to  report 
anything  w’orth  while,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  limit  myself  to  one  field;  that  is, 
the  time  was  too  short  to  attempt  to  arrive  at 
definite  results  in  letter  writing,  tabulation, 
rough  draft,  manuscript,  etc.  I  therefore  se¬ 
lected  tabulation,  and  I  am  sending  you  some 
data  showing  the  efficiency  ratios  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  in  that  field. 

You  suggested  that  I  make  the  basic  copy¬ 
ing  test  30  minutes  in  length,  which  I  did. 

I  planned  a  series  of  tests  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  difficulty ;  Series  A,  elementary ;  Series 
B,  fairly  difficult;  Series  C,  advanced.  Each 
series  was  to  consist  of  one  test  each  of  tabu¬ 
lation,  letter  writing,  rough-draft  manuscript, 
and  form  (legal)  work.  These  tests  were  to 
be  numbered  A-1,  A-2,  A-3,  A-4;  B-1,  B-2, 
B-3,  B-4;  etc.  I  have  worked  out  tentatively 
tests  A-1  and  B-1,  which  are  tabulations,  and 
which  I  am  enclosing.  The  data  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss,  however,  concerns  only  B-1. 

For  a  30-minute  straight  copying  test  I 
selected  the  “C”  exercises  and  the  intensive 
drills  in  “Gregg  Typing,”  complete  course.  It 
may  be  argued  that  breaking  a  test  into  such 
small  exercises  does  not  provide  a  fair  basis 
of  comparison.  I  thought,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  would  break  up  the  attention- 
span  a  little  for  the  students,  and  supply  nat¬ 
ural  breaks  in  the  basic  copying  test  similar 
to  those"  in  the  efficiency  test. 

Explanation  of  Columns  in  Table  I 

Column  2  represents  the  average  number 
of  strokes  written  on  three  30-minute  tests. 
This  number  represents  gross  strokes  written 
without  any  deductions  for ‘errors. 

Column  3  is  merely  informational,  to  show 
about  what  rate  of  speed  that  number  of 
strokes  represents. 

Column  4  represents  the  actual  number  of 
strokes  written  during  the  efficiency  test. 

Column  4  —  Column  2  =  Column  5, 
the  gross  efficiency  ratio. 

Column  7,  “%  Deduction  per  Error,”  rep¬ 
resents  a  deduction  for  each  error  which  is 
equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of  the  quantity  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  tabulation  test.  Thus,  Pupil  No. 
1  wrote  598  strokes,  or  119.8  standard  words. 
A  penalty  of  1  per  cent  would,  therefore. 


allow  him  to  miss  1.1  words.  Since  only  one 
error  per  word  should  be  counted,  we  may  say 
1.1  words  equal  1  per  cent.  Solving  for  the 
value  of  1  word  error,  we  have  the  formula, 
0.01  -f- 1.1,  which  equals  0.009,  or  0.9  per  cent 
as  shown  in  Table  1. 

Again,  Pupil  No.  13  wrote  285  strokes,  or 
57  standard  words.  A  penalty  of  1  per  cent 
would,  therefore,  allow  him  to  miss  0.57  words. 
Since  only  one  error  per  word  may  be  counted, 
we  may  say  0.57  words  =  1  per  cent.  Solving 
for  the  value  of  1  word  error,  we  have  the 
formula,  0.01  H-  0.57,  which  equals  0.018,  or 
1.8  per  cent. 

Table  1.  Tabulation  Efficiency  of  Class 


COLUMNS 


■  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Pupil  Number 

7) 

Total  Strokes 

Written 

_ B'S 

r*  1  3 

Average  Number  of 

Gross  Words  b 

per  Minute 

Number  of  Strokes  Written 
Efficiency  Test 

%  Gross  Efficiency 

Number  of  Errors  in 

Efficiency  Test 

%  Deduction 
per  Error 

Total  %  Deduction 
for  Errors 

%Net  Efficiency 
(Net  Efficiency  Ratio) 

1 

4,290 

28 

598 

14 

7 

0.9 

6.3 

7.7 

2 

5,743 

38 

985 

17 

13 

0.6 

7.8 

9.2 

3 

5,391 

35 

708 

13 

2 

0.7 

1.4 

11.6 

4 

6,947 

46 

615 

9 

5 

0.8 

4.0 

5.0 

5 

5,233 

34 

468 

9 

6 

1.1 

6.6 

2.3 

6 

4,679 

31 

355 

8 

4 

1.4 

5.6 

2.4 

7 

7,062 

47 

772 

11 

12 

0.7 

8.4 

2.6 

8 

5,216 

34 

506 

9 

2 

1.0 

2.0 

7.0 

9 

5,257 

35 

832 

16 

11 

0.6 

6.6 

9.4 

10 

5,142 

34 

708 

14 

2 

0.7 

1.4 

12.6 

11 

5,409 

36 

371 

7 

3 

1.4 

4.2 

2.8 

12 

4,036 

26 

327 

7 

3 

1.7 

5.1 

1.9 

13 

8,247 

55 

285 

3 

6 

2.0 

12.0 

-9.0 

14 

4,980 

33 

708 

14 

13 

0.7 

9.1 

4.9 

IS 

5,776 

38 

708 

12 

5 

0.7 

3.5 

8.5 

16 

6,842 

45 

708 

10 

9 

0.7 

6.3 

3.7 

17 

5,774 

38 

371 

7 

3 

1.4 

4.2 

2.8 

18 

6,799 

45 

642 

9 

7 

0.8 

5.6 

3.4 

19 

6,257 

40 

826 

13 

2 

0.6 

1.2 

11.8 

20 

6,397 

42 

708 

11 

3 

0.7 

2.1 

8.9 

21 

7,027 

46 

985 

14 

22 

0.6 

13.2 

0.8 

22 

5,720 

38 

708 

12 

6 

0.7 

4.2 

7.8 

How  fo  Read  Table  I 


Read  Table  1  as  follows:  Pupil  No.  1,  who  on 
straight-copy  work  writes  an  average  of  4,290 
strokes  in  30  minutes,  or  28  words  per  minute, 
wrote  only  598  strokes  in  the  tabulation  efficiency 
test.  This  represents  a  gross  efficiency  of  14  per 
cent.  He  made  7  errors.  Deducting  0.9  per  cent 
for  each  error,  or  a  total  deduction  of  6.3  per 
cent,  from  his  gross  efficiency  of  14  per  cent,  he 
made  a  net  efficiency  ratio  of  7.7  per  cent. 
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In  Table  2,  this  amount  is  indicated  as  2  per 
cent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  penalty  for  each 
error  was  computed  for  each  group  of  50 
strokes,  and  not  for  each  individual  test  taken. 
(See  Table  2.)  The  use  of  such  a  table  saves 
time  in  computing  results. 

A  More  Scientific  Error  Penalty 

It  might  have  been  sufficient  to  find  the 
gross  efficiency  ratio,  except  that  pupils,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  greater  the  number  of  strokes 
in  the  efficiency  test  the  greater  their  efficiency 
ratio  would  be,  paid  little  attention  to  errors, 
unless  they  knew  in  advance  that  there  was 
to  be  a  penalty  for  errors.  I,  therefore,  de¬ 
cided  to  deduct  1  per  cent  for  each  error.  But, 
obviously,  one  error  for  the  student  writing 
20  w.p.m.  is  more  serious  than  one  error  for 
the  student  writing  40  w.p.m.  How  many 
errors  could  a  pupil  make  to  constitute  1  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  written? 


Table  2.  Error  Values 


Total  Strokes 
Efficiency  Test 

Per  Cent  Penalty 
per  Error 

200 

2.5 

250 

2.0 

300 

1.7 

350 

1.4 

400 

1.3 

450 

1.1 

500 

1.0 

550 

0.9 

600 

0.8 

700 

0.7 

800 

0.6 

1,050 

0.5 

How  to  Read  Table  2 


Read  Table  2  as  follows:  When  the  efficiency 
test  totals  200-250  strokes,  the  value  of  each  er¬ 
ror  is  2.5  per  cent  penalty. 

When  the  efficiency  test  totals  350-400  strokes, 
the  value  of  each  error  is  1.4  per  cent  penalty. 

If  desired,  the  table  may  be  verified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  500  strokes  =  100  standard  words.  If  1 
per  cent  error  is  to  be  determined,  point  off  two 
places  to  the  left;  student  may  make  1.0  error. 
Likewise,  200  strokes  =  40  standard  words.  1 
per  cent  error  allows  0.4  error.  Therefore,  1 
error  equals  0.01  -i-  0.4,  or  2.5  per  cent,  etc. 

Table  2  shows  what  I  did.  For  example: 
A  student  writing  1,000  strokes  would  be 
writing  200  words.  One  per  cent  of  error 
would  mean  that  he  could  make  errors  on  two 
words.  The  value  of  each  error  would  be 
0.5  per  cent.  Another  student  writing  500 
strokes  would  be  writing  100  words.  One  per 


cent  would  be  one  word;  he  could  make  one 
error  for  1  per  cent  penalty.  A  third  stu¬ 
dent  writing  250  strokes  would  be  writing  50 
words.  He  could  miss  only  0.5  of  a  word  for 
a  1  per  cent  penalty.  Each  word  in  error 
would  have  a  value  of  2  per  cent.  Table  2 
shows  how  this  worked  out  at  intervals  of 
50  strokes  each. 

Note  in  Table  1  that  Pupil  No.  7,  who  wrote 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  strokes  in 
the  efficiency  test,  although  making  12  errors, 
was  penalized  only  8.4  per  cent,  but  that  Pu¬ 
pil  No.  13,  who  wrote  comparatively  few 
strokes  in  the  efficiency  test,  although  making 
only  6  errors,  was  penalized  12.0  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  penalty  per 
error  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
written — not  a  flat  rate  per  error.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  line  with  several  recent  articles  in 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 

The  penalty  per  error  is  shown  in  Column 
7,  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
errors  made  in  the  efficiency  test  (Column 
6),  gives  the  total  penalty  for  errors  as  shown 
in  Column  8. 

Column  9  is  the  net  efficiency  ratio,  which 
means  the  gross  efficiency  ratio  (Column  5) 
minus  the  total  deduction  for  errors  (Column 
8).  It  represents  the  efficiency  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  tabulations  such  as  those  given  in 
test  B-1. 

Items  of  Special  Interest 

In  reading  Table  1,  several  elements  need 
to  be  considered.  The  test  was  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  had  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  practice  in  tabulation,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  personally  so  much  interested 
in  the  column-center  principle.^  These  stu¬ 
dents  knew  that  system  pretty  well  and  made 
fairly  good  progress  in  the  test,  compared  to 
what  other  students  in  other  schools  would 
make. 

This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  bet¬ 
ter  teacher,  but  the  students  knew  the  system 
and  the  terms;  knew,  for  example,  what  I 
meant  by  the  instructions,  “Let  the  space  be¬ 
tween  columns  be  4  typewriter  spaces.”  Stu¬ 
dents  of  other  schools  would  not  understand 
such  instructions  unless  they  had  had  work 
by  my  method.  (I  find  occasionally  that  even 
one  of  my  own  students  forgets  momentarily 
that  that  means  4  spaces  between  columns  at 
their  widest  point,  including  headings,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  between  the  figures  in  the  column.) 

*  See  “Tabulation  Technique,”  by  B.  Bargen,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
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Tabi.e  3.  Avkrac.e  Kfkicikncy  Ratios  in  Tabi’lation  at  Given  Speed  Levels 


Basic  Speed  Level 
Straight  Copying 
W.P.M. 

Number  of 
Pupils  on 
Speed  Level 

Per  Cent 

Gross  Efficiency 

Per  Cent 

Net  Efficiency 

High  1 
Ratio  I 

Low 

Ratio 

Average 

Ratio 

High  1 
Ratio  j 

Low 

Ratio 

Average 

Ratio 

25-29 

2 

14 

7 

10  1 

7.7 

1.9 

4.8 

30-34 

5 

14 

8 

11 

12.6 

2.3  1 

5.8 

35-39 

7 

1  17 

7  1 

12 

11.6 

2.8  ! 

7.5 

40-44 

3 

13 

11 

12 

!  11.8 

8.9  1 

10.4 

45-49 

5 

1 

9 

11 

5.0 

0.8 

3.1 

50-54 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55-59 

1 

1  ^ 

3 

3 

-9.0 

-9.0 

-9.0 

Total 

22 

1  17 

1 _ 

11 

1  11.2 

j  12.6 

1^ _ 

8.9 

5.7 

Pupil  No.  13,  an  excellent  typist,  was  tne 
fastest  on  the  straight-copy  work,  averaging 
55  w.p.m.  on  the  three  30-minute  tests.  But 
she  joined  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester.  She  had  not  had  the  thor¬ 
ough,  extensive  ground  work  in  tabulation  and 
planning  that  the  other  students  had  had.  In 
addition,  she  was  ver>’  weak  with  figures — 
she  simply  could  not  add,  subtract,  or  divide 
correctly.  Thus,  she  spent  much  time  proving 
her  plan  sheet.  This  accounts  for  her  low 
efficiency  ratio. 

Note:  The  best  student  completed  four  exer¬ 
cises,  an  average  of  only  about  7  minutes  per  ex¬ 
ercise  of  tabulation.  This  included  the  time  both 
to  plan  and  to  type.  The  poorest  student  com¬ 
pleted  only  one  exercise,  but  this  one  exercise 


is  about  the  equivalent  of  one  for  which  civil 
service  examinations  allow  15  minutes. 

Efficiency  Ratios  at  Given  Speed  Levels 

Table  3  summarizes  the  efficiency  ratios  at 
the  various  speed  levels.  The  class,  number¬ 
ing  twenty-two,  is  too  small  to  warrant  draw¬ 
ing  any  reliable  conclusions,  of  course,  but  the 
table  indicates  a  gradual  rise  in  efficiency  up 
to  the  40-44  word  level,  after  which  there  is 
a  sharp  decline  in  efficiency. 

Even  the  gross  efficiency  ratio  never  rose 
above  17  per  cent,  and  the  highest  net  effi¬ 
ciency  ratio  was  12.6  per  cent.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  how  these  figures  compare  with  your  own 
idea  of  what  pupils  should  be  doing  at  the 
eighth  month  of  instruction  in  typewriting. 


What  Is  Skill  and  How  Is  It  Acquired? 

We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson,  of  New  York  University,  for 
answering  this  question  in  one  of  the  outstanding  pedagogic  contributions  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education.  A  few  months  ago,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  New  York 
City  commercial  teachers,  this  distinguished  psychologist  explained  what  skill  is 
and  how  it  is  acquired.  Every  teacher  of  a  skill  subject  who  heard  that  address 
left  the  meeting  a  better  teacher. 


Dr.  Benson’s  address  will  appear  in  full  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
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What’  s  on  the  Next  Page  in  Social  Adjustment 
of  Education  for  Business? 

By  IRVING  R.  GARBUTT 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

As  a  United  States  representative  to  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations,  which  met  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  August  2,  1933,  Mr.  Gar  butt  delivered  an 
address  on  the  above  subject.  We  are  publishing  a  summary  of  that  address  at 
this  time  because  of  its  timeliness  in  relation  to  several  important  forthcoming 
conferences  in  the  field  of  business  education. 


AS  we  turn  the  leaf  of  the  present,  what 
are  we  going  to  find  on  the  next  page? 
New  problems,  no  doubt;  new  ideas,  I 
hope;  a  new  philosophy,  perhaps;  and.  I  am 
sure,  a  new  courage  to  meet  and  solve  them 
all.  As  I  turn  to  the  next  page  I  find  staring 
at  me  in  bold  headings  the  terms,  “leisure,” 
“social  adjustment,”  “economic  illiteracy,”  and 
many  others.  The  ones  named  I  shall  try  to 
discuss  briefly,  without  attempting  to  solve 
them  wholly,  believing  that  no  one  man,  no 
one  school  system,  no  one  nation  can  solve 
them  alone,  but  being  confident,  however,  that 
they  can  be  solved  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  men,  all  school  systems  in  all  nations, 
through  a  new  conception  of  the  education  of 
our  youth. 

Training  for  Leisure 

Leisure  is  not  so  much  a  time  of  freedom 
from  the  tasks  we  ordinarily  have  to  perform 
as  it  is  the  finer  and  more  enjoyable  aspects 
of  those  tasks.  We  are  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  increasing  the  time  in  which  we  shall 
be  free  from  all  productive  labor  as  in  the 
productive  labor  itself  when  it  is  released 
from  its  strain  and  monotony. 

Another  theory  of  leisure,  however,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  routine  of  the  labor  of  life 
has  always  been  a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 
This  conception  is,  at  best,  uninspiring  and 
monotonous.  If  leisure  is  to  be  enjoyed,  it 
must  be  earned.  The  utmost  enjoyment  of  a 
period  of  rest  is  to  be  derived  by  looking 
back  on  a  task  well  done  and  the  labor  that 
one  has  put  into  it.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
exhilaration  of  the  climb.  Real  leisure  must 
come  from  and  be  directly  associated  with 


work.  The  pleasures  of  life  come  to  us  in  and 
through  bodily  exercise  and  adjustment  upon 
which  we,  as  organisms,  depend  just  as  we 
appreciate  more  deeply  the  rose  because  we 
must  guard  against  the  thorn. 


Irving  R.  G.\rbutt 


Education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
drifting  away  from  the  pure  sciences,  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  and  the  professions,  and  is  turning 
in  the  direction  of  technical  and  vocational 
training.  We  are  increasingly  training  our 
young  people  for  the  supervision  of  machines, 
but  we  are  neglecting  one  of  our  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities — that  of  training  for  leisure  it¬ 
self. 

We  already  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  which  leisure  is  to  become  a  vital 
factor.  It  is  a  leisure  in  which  we  can  still 
feel  a  productive  responsibility  and  a  finer 
sense  of  our  social  relationship  with  all  man¬ 
kind. 
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The  present  economic  situation  has  set  be¬ 
fore  the  world  most  vividly  the  necessity  for 
a  change  in  our  whole  scheme  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  so  as  to  include  information  and 
instruction  in  the  all-important  subject  of 
leisure.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  leading  business  men  that,  with 
labor-saving  machinery  and  methods  of  organ¬ 
ization,  the  work  of  the  world  will  be  done 
more  quickly  and  easily  every  day.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  situation  that  in  coming  generations  the 
day’s  work  will  be  done  in  three  to  five  hours 
a  day  and  in  a  five-day  week,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  worker’s  time  will  be  given  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  to  travel,  to  study,  and  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  generally. 

What  effect  is  this  excess  of  leisure  going 
to  have  on  society?  How  are  people  going  to 
react  to  it?  How  are  the  young  people,  just 
out  of  school,  going  to  employ  this  extra 
time?  In  self-indulgence  and  pleasure,  as  they 
see  it,  or  in  self-improvement  and  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  finer  things  of  life?  This 
whole  problem  is  an  educational  one,  and  our 
schools  should  recognize  it  and  include  it  as 
a  school  responsibility.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  not  more  efficient  machinery,  but  more 
efficient  men  and  women. 

Economic  Illiteracy 

What  is  this  new  monster,  economic  illiter¬ 
acy,  that  has  arisen  out  of  the  world-wide 
depression,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
him?  Well,  let’s  see  what  education  can  do. 
We  are  coming  to  the  time  in  our  public 
schools  when  we  shall  reorganize  our  whole 
scheme  of  secondary  education.  We  shall 
offer  many  courses  of  instruction  in  many  sub¬ 
jects,  some  vocational,  others  not;  some  voca¬ 
tional  to  some  students  and  not  so  to  others, 
and  all  in  the  same  school.  In  this  reorgani¬ 
zation,  the  curriculum  will  be  so  set  up  that 
when  a  boy  or  a  girl  comes  in  contact  with 
our  school  system,  at  any  point,  even  in  the 
ninth  grade  or  in  a  lower  grade,  he  or  she 
will  find  something  vocational  and  also  some¬ 
thing  not  vocational,  to  the  end  that,  at  what¬ 
ever  point  the  student  may  leave  the  system, 
he  will  carry  out  into  life  at  least  something 
that  will  make  him  more  efficient,  that  will 
give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  citizen  in  his  community,  and  that  will 
also  make  him  more  cultivated  because  the 
schools  have  taught  him  something  of  actual 


life,  not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  life  problems. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  a  relief  from  labor,  or  even 
from  drudgery,  but  rather  that  in  the  further 
use  of  mechanical  energy,  and  the  more  eco¬ 
nomic  and  intelligent  direction  of  human  ef¬ 
fort,  economic  illiteracy  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Every  Man  Should  Work 

No  man,  educated  or  uneducated,  has  a 
right  to  be  useless  or  idle.  He  should  work 
and  earn  the  money  to  pay  his  bills.  The 
world  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  every  man 
owes  the  world  a  full  measure  of  economic 
efficiency  and  service  on  the  level  at  which  he 
functions.  In  no  other  way  can  activity  and 
learning  be  so  closely  united.  In  no  other 
way  can  good  conduct  and  good  government 
be  so  safely  intrusted  to  a  few  people.  In 
no  other  way  can  economic  illiteracy  become 
a  minimized  factor  in  our  national  life. 

Our  safety  now  lies  in  the  education  of  all 
classes  to  common  ideals  of  individual  effi¬ 
ciency  and  public  service  along  useful  lines 
and  with  common  standards  of  citizenship. 
To  this  end  the  individual  must  be  trained, 
academically  and  vocationally,  and  it  will  be 
better  for  him  if  he  does  not  know  just  when 
or  how. 

In  this  process  of  education,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  one  man’s  vocation  may  be  an¬ 
other’s  avocation ;  that  all  study  is  educational, 
and  that  utility  does  not  lessen  its  value;  that 
much  of  our  education  comes  from  associ¬ 
ation,  and  that  the  best  of  it  comes  in  no 
other  way. 

Education  Not  Confined  to  Books 

Education  is  not  confined  to  books  alone. 
The  world,  with  its  thousand  interests  and 
occupations,  is  a  great  school.  Let  us,  then, 
teach  the  human  aspects  of  all  subjects  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  nations,  so  that  our  youth 
may  grow  up  with  a  better  understanding  not 
only  of  commodities,  but  also  of  men  and 
women. 

Education  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  has 
become  a  necessity  for  the  doing  of  the  work 
of  the  world,  and  whether  we  regard  it  as 
•  cultural,  industrial,  or  commercial,  it  must 
be  worth  while;  it  must  contribute  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  men  in  their  service  to  society. 
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Economic  Myths 

By  Dr.  HAROLD  F.  CLARK 

Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

This  series  of  myths  by  Dr.  Clark  started  in  the  September  issue.  The  series 
will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Clark  invites  correspondence  and  discus¬ 
sion  on  these  myths  through  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  His  fourth  article  on 
''What  Economics  Should  Teachers  Know?”  will  appear  next  month. 


ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  12 
Unemployment  Is  Inevitable 

Millions  of  people  believe  that  unem¬ 
ployment  is  inevitable.  Go  where  you 
will  in  the  United  States,  and  you  will  find 
people  taking  the  attitude  that  the  present 
unemployment  situation  is  part  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  order  of  nature. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary  in  a  society  where  each 
person  does  all  his  own  work.  If  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  working  only  for  himself,  he 
naturally  continues  to  work  until  he  obtains 
what  he  wants,  and  then  he  stops.  Many  will 
agree  that  this  scheme  would  be  most  suitable 
in  an  independent  economy,  but  that  in  our 
type  of  economic  order  some  people  will  al¬ 
ways  be  unemployed  and  many  people  will  be 
unemployed  at  times. 

Again,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
generalization  is  all  too  sweeping.  We  have 
carried  over  the  methods  of  economic  control 
from  a  simple  economic  order.  They,  obvi¬ 
ously,  will  not  work  at  the  present  time.  Un¬ 
employment  is  not  inevitable.  It  cannot  be 
abolished  without  setting  up  new  instruments 
to  control  our  economic  order.  To  bring 
about  such  changes  should  be  an  important 
part  of  the  effort  of  every  individual. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  13 

There  Are  Too  Many  People  in  Each 
Occupation 

ONLY  the  other  day  a  well-informed  per¬ 
son  made  the  statement  that  there  were 
too  many  people  in  each  occupation.  This 
statement  was  based  upon  the  difficulty  of 
finding  any  occupation  that  needs  more  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  investigator  of 
any  of  the  important  occupations  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  would  have  good  reason  for  think¬ 


ing  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  any 
one  of  those  occupations.  Certainty,  if  he 
asks  the  people  in  the  occupation,  they  will 
say  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  it. 

But  is  it  not  just  the  least  bit  ridiculous 
to  say  there  are  too  many  people  in  each  occu¬ 
pation?  Would  the  situation  be  any  better 
if  each  occupation  had  just  half  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  it?  The  country  had  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  when  the  population  was  smaller,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  the  situation  would 
not  be  just  as  bad  if  there  were  only  half 
as  many  people  today.  The  trouble  grows  out 
of  maladjustments  among  occupations,  and 
not  out  of  the  absolute  number. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  14 
There  Are  Too  Many  People 

CLOSELY  allied  with  the  preceding  fallacy 
is  the  widespread  belief  that  there  are  too 
many  people.  Naturally,  if  there  are  too 
many  people  in  each  occupation,  there  are 
too  many  people.  But  perhaps  no  one  of  these 
persons  who  says  there  are  too  many  people 
really  believes  that  the  United  States  is  over- 
populated. 

If  one  stops  to  analyze  the  question,  he  sees 
how  absurd  it  is  to  think  that,  if  there  were 
only  10,000,000  people  in  the  United  States, 
all  would  be  well.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  population  of  10,000,000  or  50,000,000, 
or  any  other  number  smaller  than  it  actually 
is,  would  solve  our  difficulties.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  competent  authority  who 
will  state  that  the  United  States  is  overpopu¬ 
lated.  Practically  all  the  people  who  discuss 
the  optimum  population  of  the  country  agree 
that  a  population  substantially  larger  than 
ours  is  at  present  would  be  preferable.  The 
only  reasonable  assumption  is  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  there  are  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States  have,  not  investigated  the  facts. 
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ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  15 

Only  the  Able  Get  Rich 

ONE  great  justification  of  the  present 
economic  arrangement  is  the  fact  that 
only  able  people  can  accumulate  money !  Each 
man  earns  according  to  his  ability  and  what 
can  be  fairer  than  that?  The  man  who  earns 
$10,000  a  year  is  ten  times  as  able  as  the  man 
who  earns  a  thousand.  The  man  who  earns  a 
million  dollars  a  year  is  a  thousand  times  as 
able  as  the  man  who  earns  a  thousand. 

The  inventor  who  works  hard  gets  rich;  the 
man  who  is  lazy  does  not.  The  scientist  who 
makes  $5,000  a  year  is  only  one-tenth  as  able 
as  the  banker  who  makes  $50,000.  The  rack¬ 
eteer  who  makes  $100,000  a  year  is  a  hundred 
times  as  able  as  the  school  teacher  who  makes 
$1,000,  because  everybody  knows  that  only 
the  able  get  rich. 

Someone  might  answer  by  saying  that  only 
those  able  to  get  rich  get  rich,  and  careful 
study  might  show  that  two  people  of  the  same 
ability  might  not  make  exactly  the  same  earn¬ 
ings.  One  might  be  willing  to  indulge  in  prac¬ 
tices  that  bring  a  high  return  while  the  other 
might  not.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
farmer  on  whose  land  oil  is  discovered  is 
many  times  abler  than  his  neighbor  on  whose 
land  oil  is  not  discovered,  because  have  not 
our  best  citizens  told  us  that  only  the  able 
could  get  rich?  It  will  probably  take  a  long 
time  to  convince  the  American  public  that 
there  may  be  a  great  many  other  factors  than 
ability  that  determine  the  amount  of  money 
one  receives. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  16 

Only  the  Honest  Get  Rich 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  history’  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  America  will  show  that 
only  the  honest  get  rich!  Of  course,  the 
study  will  have  to  be  so  carefully  made  that 
it  deals  only  with  the  honest  actions  of  those 
who  get  rich.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  we 
have  always  been  told,  and  surely  a  check-up 
of  the  methods  of  obtaining  riches  will  bear 
this  statement  out. 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  very  early 
fortunes  that  were  obtained  from  land.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  record  of  taking  the  land  from  the 
Indian  is  an  honest  record.  There  are  no 
deeds  in  that  seizure  of  which  one  would  be 
ashamed — no  unfair  methods  were  used  to 


defraud  the  government  or  the  Indians  of  land. 
The  story  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  is 
entirely  an  honest  and  upright  affair.  The 
land  speculation  attending  the  development  of 
canals  and  railroads  makes  an  honest  and  up¬ 
right  story.  Nothing  connected  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  New  York  State  would  be  called 
other  than  fair  dealing.  The  history  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  New  England  reveals  strict 
honesty  and  fairness  to  everybody  concerned. 

Of  course  there  is  no  breath  of  scandal  or 
unfairness  in  the  more  recent  development  of 
steel  or  of  oil.  True,  in  recent  years  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  said  some  things  about  one 
or  two  oil  deals,  but  then,  doubtless,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  was  not  informed  of  all  the  facts, 
or  did  not  understand  what  honesty  meant.  A 
few  people,  of  course,  might  object  to  some 
of  the  older  stories  of  oil. 

Certainly,  no  money  has  been  made  except 
by  strictly  honest  processes.  The  great  min¬ 
ing  companies  of  the  West  have  always  used 
upright  methods  to  obtain  the  titles  to  their 
land.  There  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  banks,  insurance  companies,  or  other  con¬ 
cerns  to  use  private  information  either  for  the 
profit  of  individuals  or  of  the  particular  con¬ 
cerns.  The  story’  of  American  business  will 
convince  one  that  only  the  honest  get  rich. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  than  one  person  who 
would  say  this  is  only  a  myth. 

•  •  • 

Cutting  Down  on  Salt 

UPPOSE  a  family's  budget  for  food  looked 
like  this: 


Meat,  per  month . $12.00 

Milk,  per  month .  5.00 

Groceries,  per  month .  35.00 

Salt,  per  month . 10 


What  would  you  think  of  the  brains  of  the 
head  of  the  house  if  he  said:  “Strict  economy 
being  necessary’,  let  us  cut  down  on  salt”? 
But  to  cut  down  on  the  relatively  tiny 
amounts  a  community  spends  on  its  public 
library  service  is  to  cut  down  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  salt  which  gives  savor  to  most  of  life, 
which  brings  out  the  flavor  and  the  meaning 
of  many  of  life’s  happenings;  which,  especially 
in  times  of  material  hardship  and  privation, 
can  do  more  than  any  other  factor  to  make 
’life  palatable.  Don’t  cut  the  salt  out  of  your 
budget!  —  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  From 
Journal  of  Education,  June  5,  1933. 
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Business  English  Needs  of  the  Shorthand  Pupil 

By  MARY  THORNOYKE 

Girls'  Commercial  Vocational  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  existence  of  the  business  English 
course  in  a  high  school  commercial  de¬ 
partment  is  based  upon  the  need  of  the 
shorthand  pupil  for  help  in  certain  phases  of 
English.  As  this  course  is  now  commonly  or¬ 
ganized,  it  is  of  little  help  to  the  pupil. 

A  few  suggestions  are  offered  to  teachers 
of  business  English  from  the  p)oint  of  view 
of  the  weaknesses  shown  by  pupils  who  enter 
the  shorthand  course. 

Drill  on  Gregg  Vowel  Sounds 

Shorthand  is  written  by  sound  alone.  If 
an  intensive  drill  of  four  or  five  weeks  were 
given  on  both  vowel  and  consonant  sounds, 
but  particularly  on  vowel  sounds,  the  short¬ 
hand  pupil  would  be  prepared  to  write  by 
sound  instead  of  struggling  with  the  mental 
image  of  the  printed  word.  This  would  be 
especially  helpful,  if  the  drill  were  given  just 
before  he  took  up  shorthand,  or  at  the  time 
he  was  learning  the  symbols  for  the  letters. 
The  twelve  vowel  sounds  that  Gregg  recog¬ 
nizes  should  be  the  only  vowel  sounds  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  drill. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  vowel  sounds  that  are  represented  by  the 
same  letter  in  longhand,  but  by  different 
symbols  in  shorthand.  They  are:  interme¬ 
diate  a  and  broad  a,  long  and  short  u,  and 
long  and  short  i.  These  contrasting  vowel 
sounds  should  not  be  just  casually  mentioned, 
but  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  as  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  inability  to  distinguish  between  them 
often  leads  to  such  discouragement  in  the 
first  term  of  shorthand  that  he  withdraws 
from  the  course. 

Drill  on  Prefixes,  Roots,  and  Suffixes 

Pupils  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
common  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  recognize 
them  as  such,  when  it  is  necessary  to  write 
the  shorthand  symbol  for  them  in  a  word. 
It  would  be  of  great  help  if  the  English 
teacher  would  train  the  pupil  to  establish  the 
habit  of  separating  the  prefix,  root  of  the 


word,  and  suffix  in  his  mind.  The  exercise  of 
writing  a  list  of  words  with  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes  on  the  board,  and  then  requiring  pupils 
to  mark  off  the  prefix  and  suffix  of  each 
word  in  parentheses,  is  excellent.  This  exer¬ 
cise  should  be  given  at  the  time  that  the  units 
on  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  being  considered 
in  shorthand.  If  the  prefix,  root,  and  suffix 
of  a  word  separate  unhesitatingly  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  build  up 
shorthand  outlines  for  long  and  apparently 
difficult  words  made  up  largely  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  The  speed  of  the  pupil  will  suffer  if 
he  is  unable  to  do  this,  as  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  write  out  the  whole  outline  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  shorter  symbols  for  prefix 
and  suffix. 

Drill  on  Spelling  of  Common  Words 

After  the  principles  of  shorthand  have  been 
learned,  the  pupil  devotes  his  shorthand 
periods  to  acquiring  an  extensive  shorthand 
vocabulary'  of  words  commonly  used  in  busi¬ 
ness  dictation.  There  are  certain  frequently 
recurring  words  in  the  letters  dictated,  which 
he  must  practice  until  they  can  be  written 
automatically,  because  these  words  are  likely 
to  occur  in  all  letters.  It  is  as  essential  that 
he  be  able  to  spell  these  words  just  as  auto¬ 
matically  as  he  is  able  to  write  the  shorthand 
outlines,  and  they  should  constitute  at  least 
the  larger  part  of  the  English  spelling  list.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  English  teach¬ 
er  to  compile  such  a  list.  It  may  seem  to  the 
English  teacher  that  these  words  are  too  easy 
to  bother  with,  but  it  is  quite  evident  to  the 
shorthand  teacher  that  they  are  misspelled 
all  too  frequently. 

Drill  on  Sentence  Structure 

Punctuation  is  much  more  flexible  than  it 
used  to  be,  since  it  has  become  the  fashion 
in  business  to  punctuate  as  little  as  possible. 
The  period  is  the  great  stumbling  block  now 
for  the  inexperienced  transcriber  of  shorthand 
notes.  WTiat  shorthand  teacher  has  not  felt 
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discouraged  over  such  punctuation  as,  “If  you 
are  given  enough  time.  I  believe  you  will  pay 
all  your  bills.”  or  “I  have  the  overtime  draft. 
Which  you  will  send  to  Henry  &  Co.”?  An 
extensive  drill  on  sentence  structure  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  this  evil  is  to  be  overcome. 

Teach  Synonyms  for  Useful  Business  Words 

In  transcribing  notes,  all  stenographers  are, 
at  times,  forced  to  substitute  some  word  other 
than  the  one  dictated,  sometimes  on  account 
of  faulty  outlines,  sometimes  because  the  dic¬ 
tation  has  been  too  fast  for  the  outline  to 
be  written  at  all.  An  intensive  drill  in  syno¬ 
nyms  will  prove  it  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  the  shorthand  student. 

Many  English  textbooks  devote  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  sentences  in  which  blanks  are 
left  to  be  filled  with  the  proper  word.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  words  to  be  filled  in  are 
not  those  that  are  useful  in  a  business  vo¬ 
cabulary.  English  teachers  could  adapt  this 
plan  to  a  business  letter,  leaving  some  of  the 
most  important  words  blank,  requiring  the 
pupils  to  fill  them  in  orally  in  class,  and  then 
discussing  the  appropriateness  of  all  the  words 


submitted.  In  the  typing  period,  pupils 
should  type  the  entire  letter,  filling  in  each 
blank  with  several  synonyms  discussed  in 
class.  The  pupil  will  acquire  a  surprisingly 
large  vocabulary,  which  will  help  him  out  of 
many  a  tight  place  when  he  is  transcribing 
his  notes. 

Base  Remedial  Drill  on  Carbon  Copies  of 
Transcripts 

There  is  no  better  way  for  a  business  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  to  find  out  what  remedial  work 
is  necessary  than  to  see  the  letters  the  pupils 
t>pe  from  their  shorthand  notes.  After  tran¬ 
scription  of  miscellaneous  dictation  has 
started,  a  carbon  copy  of  every  letter  typed 
should  be  sent  to  the  English  teacher.  If 
the  same  errors  in  English  appear  in  all  the 
letters,  class  exercises  should  be  given  on  the 
principles  involved.  Generally,  different  pu¬ 
pils  make  different  errors,  in  which  case  in¬ 
dividual  instruction  for  a  few  weeks  will  do 
wonders,  for  the  work  will  be  motivated,  as 
pupils  come  to  realize  that  the  use  of  incor¬ 
rect  English  in  a  letter  is  a  disgrace  in  any 
office. 


A  Reexamination  of 

Traditional  Shorthand  Teaching  Methods 

By  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Gregg  Writer 

Mr.  Leslie  is  an  eminent  authority  on  the  subject  of  shorthand.  He  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  production  of  shorthand  texts  under  Dr.  Gregg’s 
direction  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  For  penetrating  insight  into  the  crux  of  a 
shorthand  pedagogic  problem,  he  has  few  equals.  Each  month,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Gregg  News  Letter,^  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  some  10,000  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typing  benefit  from  his  helpful  teaching  suggestions. 


The  hand  of  tradition  has  always  borne 
down  more  heavily  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  than  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  other  commercial  subjects. 
Strangely  enough,  this  is  due  to  the  historical 
background  of  shorthand,  a  background  that 
most  of  the  commercial  subjects  lack.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  study  of  history  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  enables  us  to  profit  by  the 


'The  Gregg  News  Letter  is  published  monthly  by 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  to  any  commercial  teacher  requesting  it 


mistakes  of  our  forefathers.  But  another, 
and  more  veracious,  saying  is  that  history 
repeats  itself. 

We  do  many  things  simply  because  we 
have  always  done  them,  without  stopping  to 
analyze  our  reasons  for  continuing  to  do  them. 
That  is  why  so  often  a  stranger  to  your  prob¬ 
lems  will  see  something  that  you,  as  an  ex¬ 
pert,  may  have  overlooked  entirely.  The 
stranger  looks  at  each  problem  with  an  im¬ 
partial  eye,  whereas  you,  as  the  expert,  take 
certain  things  for  granted — they  have  always 
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been  that  way.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  examine  with  an  impartial  eye  some 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  shorthand. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  history  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  shorthand,  to  see  why  it  has  had  the 
unfortunate  effect  mentioned  above.  Many 
of  our  ideas  about  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
date  back  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  the 
retention  of  many  useless,  or  even  harmful, 
teaching  devices  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  ideas 
induced  by  the  seldom  realized  fact  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  shorthand  teaching  methods, 
each  admirably  adapted  to  its  own  purpose, 
but  usually  maladapted  to  any  other  purpose. 

Shorthand  Taught  to  Three  Classes  of 
Pupils 

Broadly  speaking,  we  teach  shorthand  to 
three  classes  of  pupils:  (1)  those  who  are  to 
become  teachers;  (2)  those  who  are 'to  be¬ 
come  stenographers;  and  (3)  those  who  are 
to  become  shorthand  reporters. 

A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  we  experience 
in  teaching  shorthand  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  go  loaded  for  elephants  when  we  are  only 
hunting  squirrels.  Naturally,  when  the  bullet 
strikes,  the  squirrel  is  often  blown  right  off 
the  map. 

Teaching  the  Teacher 

In  teaching  shorthand  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  shorthand  teachers,  we  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  retain  the  formalized  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  associated  ordinarily  with  the  sciences.  A 
shorthand  teacher  must  know  every  wrinkle 
and  crevice  of  the  shorthand  system  he  is 
teaching.  He  must  be  able  to  quote  verse  and 
chapter  to  justify  any  outline;  he  must  be 
able  to  explain  some  outlines  that  are  not 
written  in  accordance  with  any  verse  or  chap¬ 
ter.  The  shorthand  teacher  should  be  able  to 
write  shorthand.  He  must  know  his  rules. 

One  of  our  German  colleagues  epigram- 
matically  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when 
he  said,  “Shorthand  is  a  science;  shorthand 
writing  is  an  art.”  When  we  are  concerned 
with  teacher  training,  we  must  stress  the  first 
aspect,  shorthand  as  a  science. 

Teaching  fhe  Stenographer 

When  we  come  to  the  training  of  stenog¬ 
raphers,  amanuenses,  as  they  used  to  call 
them,  we  are  concerned  wholly  and  solely 


with’  the  second  aspect,  shorthand  writing  as 
an  art.  The  stenographer  who  is  to  practice 
the  art  of  shorthand  writing  rather  than  the 
science  of  shorthand  need  know  nothing  about 
that  latter  aspect.  It  is,  indeed,  usually  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  teach 
our  stenographic  pupils  anything  worth  while 
about  the  science  of  shorthand.  Our  time  is 
too  limited;  our  pupil  material  is  seldom 
adapted  to  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  an  ill-digested 
smattering  of  the  science  of  shorthand  is  posi¬ 
tively  a  deterrent  to  skill  in  the  art  of  short¬ 
hand  writing.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  formal  teaching  of  shorthand  often  defeats 
its  own  end. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we  find  in  short¬ 
hand  classrooms  an  anomaly  seldom  found 
in  the  classrooms  of  teachers  of  the  humani¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  that 
a  shorthand  teacher  will  get  his  best  results 
in  his  first  year  or  two  of  teaching.  Why  is 
this?  Because  the  beginning  teacher  usually 
does  not  know  quite  so  much  shorthand  as  the 
more  experienced  teacher.  Lacking  any  very 
profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  the  teacher  falls  back  on  drill.^  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  pupils  from  asking  embarrass¬ 
ing  questions,  he  keeps  them  reading,  writing, 
reading.  After  some  experience  as  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher,  he  becomes  more  confident  of 
his  knowledge  and  relaxes  the  pressure  on 
drill  work,  permitting,  and  sometimes  even 
encouraging,  students  to  discuss  points  of 
shorthand  theory.  Unwittingly,  the  beginning 
teacher  has  hit  upon  the  best  possible  teach¬ 
ing  device  for  a  habit-forming  subject  such 
as  shorthand.  The  stenographic  or  amanuen¬ 
sis  pupil  needs  almost  nothing  but  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  drill  work.  Teacher  presentation  or 
class  discussion  of  points  of  theory  is  close  to 
100  per  cent  waste  of  time.  The  student 
does  not  learn  to  write  by  talking  about 
writing. 

Teaching  Reporters 

The  training  of  shorthand  reporters  presents 
problems  that  differ  in  many  ways  from  both 
the  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  training 
of  the  amanuensis  or  stenographer.  We  do 
not  intend  here  to  go  into  the  proper  methods 
of  training  reporters,  any  more  than  we  have 

*The  term  “drill”_  as  used  in  this  article  should  be 
Interpreted  as  meaning  simply  vigorous  pupil  activity, 
including  both  the  reading  and  writing  of  shorthand, 
in  accordance  with  modern  pedagogic  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition  of  skill. — £d. 
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gone  into  the  proper  methods  of  training 
shorthand  teachers.  We  are  interested  now, 
primarily,  in  the  training  of  the  amanuensis, 
and  shall  touch  on  the  other  two  types  of 
shorthand  training  only  where  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  differences  and  to  draw  distinc¬ 
tions. 

It  is  proper  that  the  shorthand  reporter  in 
training  should  spend  much  time  in  perfecting 
his  executional  skill.  It  is  also  proper  that  he 
should  spend  much  time  automatizing  the 
shorthand  forms  for  large  numbers  of  ad¬ 
vanced  phrases  as  well  as  for  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  though  seldom  met,  words.  To  the 
amanuensis  in  training,  these  skills  have  no 
value  that  will  justify  the  time  spent  in  their 
acquisition. 

The  amanuensis,  as  such,  has  little  legiti¬ 
mate  use  for  shorthand  speeds  of  more  than 
100  or  120  words  a  minute.  The  attainment 
of  such  speeds  does  not  require  anything  like 
the  executional  facility  and  phrasing  skill 
needed  by  the  reporter,  who  must  write  at 
speeds  of  from  160  to  200  words  a  minute. 

Let  Us  Reexamine  and  Reanalyze 

Now  you  can  see  what  I  mean  by  referring 
to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  history  and 
tradition  on  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  In 
the  centuries  during  which  shorthand  has  been 
taught,  the  three  types  of  shorthand  training 
methods  have  become  almost  inextricably  con¬ 
fused.  That  is  why  I  appeal  now  for  a  re¬ 
examination  and  reanalysis  of  our  shorthand 
teaching  problems,  a  redetermination  of  our 
teaching  objectives,  and  a  redetermination  of 
the  most  direct  road  leading  to  those  rede¬ 
termined  objectives.  Strangely  enough,  the 
result  of  this  process  of  analysis  and  deter¬ 
mination  will  be  that  we  can  accomplish  more 
by  teaching  less.  We  have  been  teaching  too 
much  and  drilling  too  little.  Let  us  see  .  .  . 

The  stenographer  or  amanuensis  is  required 
to  write  in  shorthand  at  the  rate  of  100  to  120 
words  a  minute,  reading  back  or  transcribing 
on  the  typewriter  the  notes  so  taken. 

It  is  a  determined  fact  (this  is  fact,  rather 
than  opinion,  but  we  haven’t  space  to  go  into 
that  now)  that  the  amanuensis  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  does  not  need  the 
executional  skill  of  the  shorthand  reporter  and 
should  not  have  the  profound  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  expert  teacher.  An  attempt 
to  acquire  the  first  only  wastes  the  pupil’s 
time  and  diverts  his  attention  from  other,  and 
more  necessary,  skill  training;  an  attempt  to 


acquire  the  second  not  only  wastes  his  time, 
but  usually  proves  a  tangible  handicap  to  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  skill  required  of 
the  amanuensis. 

In  Conclusion 

In  conclusion:  The  amanuensis  in  training 
needs  only  simple  drill,  but  he  needs  plenty 
of  it.  What  little  shorthand  theory  is  to  be 
given  should  be  merely  the  inevitable  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  drill  work.  If  the  pupil  is 
given  the  quantity  of  drill  work  he  should 
have,  the  theory  will  take  care  of  itself.  The 
useful  principles  of  theory'  will  be  repeated 
so  frequently  that  the  student  cannot,  if  he 
would,  fail  to  learn  them.  The  infrequently 
used  principles  of  shorthand  theory,  coming  so 
seldom,  will  not,  perhaps,  become  entirely 
automatic,  but  if  they  occur  too  infrequently 
to  become  automatic,  they  will  occur  so  in¬ 
frequently  that  the  student’s  lack  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  those  principles  will  not  handicap 
him. 

You  will  find  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  for  example,  1,290  examples  of  Para¬ 
graph  14,  as  compared  with  only  62  examples, 
in  the  entire  book,  of  Paragraph  18.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  at  the  end  of  such  a  course  as  is  here 
advocated,  the  student’s  skill  on  Paragraph  14 
will  be  vastly  greater  than  his  skill  on  Para¬ 
graph  18,  but  should  not  this  be  the  case? 
Thus,  the  ty'pe  of  course  suggested  here,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  exclusively  of  vigorous  drill 
work  on  the  Manual,  “Gregg  Speed  Studies,” 
“Graded  Readings,”  and  “Gregg  Speed  Build¬ 
ing,”  will  automatically  put  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs,  will  automatically  give  the 
student  the  greatest  skill  on  the  principles  he 
will  have  the  most  occasion  to  use. 

There  is  no  need  for  us,  as  teachers,  to 
worry  about  the  apportionment  of  teaching 
time  to  each  principle  in  the  Manual.  This 
apportionment  will  take  care  of  itself  much 
more  accurately  than  we  can  take  care  of  it 
if  we  will  confine  our  work  to  drill,  vigorous 
and  extensive  drill,  on  the  word  lists  and 
phrases  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and 
“5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms”  and  on 
normal  business  letters  or  articles  such  as  are 
found  in  “Gregg  Speed  Building.” 

Should  these  conclusions  seem  to  you  to  be 
rash  or  unwarranted,  reexamine  for  yourself 
the  objectives  that  should  be  set  up  and  the 
road  you  should  follow  to  reach  those  objec¬ 
tives,  keeping  in  mind  the  three  separate  tyjjes 
of  shorthand  training  described. 
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Methods  and  Devices  in  Teaching  Typing 

By  VERNAL  H.  CARMICHAEL,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 


There  is  probably  one  best  way  to  per¬ 
form  any  given  activity,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  many  more  ways  to  arrive  at  just 
as  good  results  in  the  performance  of  the 
same  given  activity.  This  statement  is 
true  when  it  concerns  the  activities  of  the 
business,  industrial,  and  professional  world, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  in  the  activities  of  school 
life.  One  manufacturer  may  market  his  prod¬ 
uct  through  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  while 
another  may  sell  his  product  direct  to  the 
consumer.  The  end  results  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  same. 

The  methods  used  with  splendid  success  by 
one  teacher  may  be  discarded  by  another 
teacher  who  succeeds  equally  well  with 
techniques  entirely  different.  It  is  certainly 
unfair  to  any  good  teacher  for  her  super¬ 
visor  to  force  her  to  take  over  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  the  methods  of  someone  else,  unless 
this  teacher  can  use  the  superimposed  meth¬ 
ods  with  freedom  and  ease.  Personalities 
differ.  Individual  differences  among  teachers, 
as  well  as  among  pupils,  must  be  recognized. 
What  may  be  the  best  way  for  one  teacher 
to  perform  a  given  task  may  be  the  poorest 
way  for  another  teacher  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Many  teachers,  however,  are  using  poor  meth¬ 
ods,  which  should  be  improved  or  exchanged 
for  methods  that  have  been  tested  and  tried 
by  teachers  who  are  getting  results. 

Incentives  to  Practice 

The  success  of  any  teacher  of  typing  is 
determined  largely  by  the  methods  he  uses 
to  control  the  flow  of  work  through  the  class¬ 
room.  Since  a  constant  stream  of  completed 
exercises  must,  necessarily,  flow  from  the 
fingertips  of  learning  typists,  definite  plans 
must  be  made  to  direct  these  learners  as  they 
work.  Economy  of  effort  and  of  time  of  both 
the  pupils  and  the  instructor  must  be  effected. 

If  quantity  and  quality  of  work  are  to  be 
maintained  at  proper  levels,  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  must  be  aroused  and  held  at  a  high 
pitch.  Without  interest,  the  typing  teacher 
will  achieve  little  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
results.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a  class¬ 


room  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  on  the  job. 
A  great  step  has  been  made  toward  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  teacher’s  program  when  a  good  at¬ 
mosphere  has  been  created.  This  atmosphere 
will  be  built  around  the  interest  and  effort  put 
forth  by  the  teacher,  for  there  will  be  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
in  the  activities  of  his  pupils.  Any  teacher 
can  well  afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  extra 
time  and  effort  in  building  an  atmosphere  of 
industry  and  good  will  in  the  typing  classes. 

According  to  Pyle: 

The  most  successful  teacher  is  usually  the 
one  who  has  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  discov¬ 
ering  and  using  devices  that  arouse  interest 
and  serve  as  incentives.  The  teacher  who  has 
solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of 
the  school  will  have  few  other  problems.^ 

Pyle  lists  as  incentives  to  practice; 

(1)  Knowledge  of  the  end  sought,  (2) 
knowledge  of  the  score,  (3)  knowledge  of  er¬ 
rors,  and  (4)  knowledge  of  when  the  material 
learned  is  to  be  reproduced.* 

Explain  Your  Plans  fo  Your  Pupils 

In  discussing  learning  of  the  pure-practice 
type,  Morrison  says:  “Consciousness  of  the 
goal  should  be  guaranteed  at  the  outset.”® 

He  further  states:  “The  pupil  needs  to  be 
made  conscious  not  only  of  progress  but  of 
the  nature  of  the  progress.”*  Pupils  must 
understand  definitely  what  is  expected  of 
them.  They  appreciate  your  frankness  in 
coming  to  them  openly  with  your  demands, 
even  though  these  demands  may  be  heavy  in 
many  instances.  The  devices  to  be  discussed 
have  been  devised  to  provide  the  type  of  mo¬ 
tivation  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

In  the  typing  class,  the  pupil  must  master 
his  keyboard,  perfect  his  technique  upon  the 
keyboard,  and  learn  the  uses  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  typewriter.  He  must  learn  how  to  bal¬ 
ance  simple  or  complex  material  neatly  upon 

'Pyle,  William  Henry,  “The  Psychology  of  Learn¬ 
ing,”  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  p.  64. 

-Ibid.,  pp.  66-68. 

"Morrison,  H.  C..  “The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School.”  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
p.  .S44. 

*Ibid.,  p.  545. 
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the  page,  how  to  write  business  letters,  how 
to  tabulate  statistical  information,  how  to 
prepare  business  and  legal  forms,  etc.,  how  to 
use  modern  duplicating  devices,  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  care  for  various  makes  of  typewriters, 
how  to  use  the  typewriter  efficiently  under 
varied  conditions,  and  a  great  deal  of  related 
information. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  go  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  all  the  methods  and  de¬ 
vices  that  are  used  to  present  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  learning  to  typewrite.  The 
purpose  of  this  discussion  will  be  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  special  devices  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  maintain  interest  in  developing  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  typewriter  and  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  neuromuscular  abilities. 

A  teacher  can  do  much  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample  toward  the  creating  of  ideals  in  his 
classroom.  The  classroom  should  be  neatly 
arranged,  bulletin  boards  should  be  changed 
often  and  carefully  posted,  announcements  or 
data  typed  by  the  teacher  for  bulletin  boards 
should  be  properly  balanced  and  correctly 
written,  and  the  blackboard  should  be  filled 


with  information  and  ideas  that  will  inspire 
the  pupils  to  do  better  work. 

Our  bulletin  boards  and  blackboards  are 
used  for  posting  announcements,  novel  rela¬ 
ted  ideas,  students’  exercises,  graphs  and  other 
records  of  students’  achievements,  standards 
and  regulations,  and  other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  of  the  records  that  are  posted 
are  records  of  achievement  in  straight-copy 
tests.  This  type  of  test  should  receive  special 
emphasis,  since  it  has  so  many  good  uses.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  types  of  drills  that  can  be 
given,  for  it  gives  practice  in  typing  words  in 
their  natural  order  and  frequency.  Techniques 
for  measuring  and  controlling  this  kind  of 
drill  are  easy  to  set  up  and  manipulate.  In¬ 
terest  can  easily  be  aroused  and  maintained 
through  the  posting  of  results  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner.  Students  observe  and  study  the 
charts  that  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
The  accompanying  chart  outlines  the  standards 
we  use  in  the  form  in  which  we  use  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  modified  to  fit  the  semester 
plan  used  in  the  high  school.  The  speed 
requirements  are  based  upon  10-minute  tests. 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Commercial  Department 
Considerations  in  Grading  Typewriting  Work 


1.  Attitude  of  student  toward  his  work.  3. 

2.  Promptness  of  pupil : 

a.  In  handling  regular  exercises.  ^ 

h.  In  making  up  back  work. 


Quality  of  work: 

a.  Neatness  of  work. 

b.  Accuracy  of  daily  exercises. 

c.  Accuracy  of  speed  tests. 

Grades  made  on  examinations  and  special 
tests. 


SPEED  REQUIREMENTS 


Grade 

A 

B 

C 

D 

First  6  Weeks 

NO 

SPEED 

REQUIRE¬ 

MENT 

TYPEWRITING  I 
Second  6  Weeks 

30 

22 

15 

8 

Third  6  Weeks 

45 

36 

28 

20 

Grade 

A 

B 

C 

D 

TYPEWRITING  II 

Grade 

First  6  Weeks 

Second  6  Weeks 

Tliird  6  Weeks 

Grade 

A 

50 

55 

60 

A 

B 

41 

46 

50 

B 

C 

32 

36 

40 

C 

D 

23 

27 

30 

D 

TYPEWRITING  III 

Grade 

First  6  Weeks 

Second  6  Weeks 

Third  6  Weeks 

Grade 

A 

65 

70 

75 

A 

B 

54 

58 

62 

B 

C 

43 

46 

49 

C 

D 

32 

34 

36 

D 

1  TYPEWRITING  IV 

Grade 

First  6  Weeks 

Second  6  Weeks 

Third  6  Weeks 

Grade 

A 

79 

82 

85 

A 

B 

65 

68 

70 

B 

C 

51 

'53 

55 

C 

D 

37 

39 

40 

D 
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Diagram  of  the  “Big  Ten”  Device 


The  Record  of  fhe  Big  Tens 


2.  How  made? 

a.  The  moon  is  drawn  by  using  a  string  as 
a  compass,  or  by  cutting  a  half  moon 
out  of  cardboard  and  tracing  it  upon  the 
blackboard. 

b.  In  making  the  stars,  cut  out  a  cardboard 
star  and  trace  it  upon  the  blackboard. 

3.  Color  scheme.  (Use  colored  chalk.) 

a.  Moon  is  a  bright  reddish  brown. 

b.  “What  the  Stars  Say”  is  orange. 

f.  “The  First  Big  Ten”  is  a  bright  reddish 
brown. 

d.  Stars  1,  2,  and  3  are  yellow.  (Suggests 
shining.) 

e.  Stars  4,  5,  and  6  are  blue.  (Suggests  true 
blue.) 

/.  Stars  7,  8,  and  9  are  red.  (Suggests  dan¬ 
ger.) 

g.  Star  10  is  green.  (Suggests  green  ma¬ 
terial.) 

h.  “Climb  Upward”  is  green. 

1.  Rectangles  for  “Second”  and  “Third  Big 
Tens”  are  also  green.  (Use  light  green.) 

4.  How  used  ? 

a.  Keep  records  of  only  10-minute  speed 
tests  on  chart.  . 


On  one  section  of  the  blackboard  in  the 
typing  room,  the  results  of  the  speed  tests  are 
displayed  in  groups  of  first,  second,  and  third 
big  tens.  The  students  enjoy  this  device  very 
much.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  type¬ 
writer  companies  have  withdrawn  awards,  this 
plan  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute.  Friendly  competition  creates 
wholesome  interest.  It  is  probably  better  to 
get  the  individual  pupil  to  strive  to  improve 
his  own  record  rather  than  to  attempt  to  beat 
the  record  of  his  classmates.  Pupils  should 
be  interested  in  learning  for  its  own  sake,  but 
in  so  many  cases  the  ultimate  end  is  so  re¬ 
mote  that  interest  lags  and  learning  suffers. 
For  this  reason,  numerous  devices  must  be 
set  up  that  will  serve  as  a  means  to  the  end. 
The  “Big  Ten”  scheme  portrayed  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  diagram,  is  such  a  device. 


How  fo  Use  the  Record 


1.  Where  kept? 

a.  On  the  blackboard,  using  a  section  about 
4  feet  high  and  5  or  6  feet  wide. 
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h.  Place  best  test  record  on  Star  No.  1,  and 
other  test  records  in  respective  order  on 
other  stars  and  positions  on  Second  and 
Third  Big  Tens. 

<•.  Never  take  a  speed  away  from  a  pupil 
because  he  makes  a  lower  test. 

</.  (irade  tests  promptly  and  change  record 
once  a  week.  Straight-copy  work  is  one 
of  the  finest  methotls  to  use  in  drill  work. 


The  very  fact  that  a  teacher  takes  the  time 
to  post  the  results  of  his  pupils  in  an  attractive 
manner  causes  these  same  pupils  to  take  an 
added  interest  in  their  work.  Pupils  like  to 
know  the  results  of  their  efforts.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing.  The  “Big  Ten”  idea 
has  been  tested  and  tried  and  it  gets  results. 


Courses  in  Practical  Economics  for  Everybody 

By  LLOYD  BERTSCHI 

Does  Business  Education  meet  an  age-old  need  newly  emphasized  by  conditions 
of  today? 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  realized. 

Before  we  can  teach  young  people  how  to  live  well,  we  must  first  teach  them 
how  to  make  a  living. 


ON  every  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  realization  that  an 
understanding  of  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  everyday  life  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl. 
Articles  and  addresses  by  leading  educators 
indicate  clearly  that  the  present  economic 
situation  has  focused  attention  on  a  need  that 
has  long  existed,  but  that  has  been  largely 
ignored  or  neglected.  Had  our  secondary 
schools  equipped  all  boys  and  girls  who  at¬ 
tended  them  during  the  last  half  centur>'  with 
adequate  business  education,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  economic  problems  of  today 
would  not  exist,  or  at  least  would  not  be  so 
serious  as  they  are. 

Business  Education  has  not  yet  received  the 
recognition  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
education  to  which  its  potential  social  or  citi¬ 
zenship  values  entitle  it.  The  responsibility 
for  this  situation  is  a  dual  one — it  must  be 
shared  alike  by  school  administrators  and  by 
business  educators.  Many  administrators 
have  not  fully  realized  that  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum.  In 
like  manner,  business  educators  have  not  ade¬ 
quately  fostered  and  fully  demonstrated  the 
social  and  citizenship  values  of  Business 
Education.  The  condition  is  a  natural  one, 
however,  for  which  no  one  is  to  be  criticized. 

Until  recently,  the  commercial  course  in  our 
secondary  schools  has  been  conducted  almost 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys  and 
girls  who,  presumably  at  least,  have  had  some 
thought  of  preparing  for  employment  in  the 


business  office.  With  the  limited  time  and 
facilities  placed  at  their  disposal  by  curricu¬ 
lum  makers,  business  educators  have  done 
exceedingly  well  at  providing  this  group  of 
young  people  with  the  knowledges  and  skills 
required  for  office  occupations.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  a  large  group  of  young  people  have 
been  adequately  trained  to  the  point  of  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency.  Business  Education  has  met 
an  urgent  social  and  economic  need  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than,  any  other  part  of  our 
secondary-school  program.  The  commercial 
department  of  every  high  school  throughout 
the  land  has  probably  prepared  more  students 
for  specific  jobs,  to  say  nothing  of  helping 
students  to  get  the  jobs  for  which  they  were 
prepared  and  to  win  promotion  after  initial 
employment,  than  any  other  department  that 
could  be  named. 

A  Real  Contribution  to  the  Social  and 
Economic  Welfare  of  the  Nation 

If  training  a  vast  number  of  young  people 
to  the  point  of  occupational  efficiency  and 
providing  them  with  a  reserve  of  knowledge 
and  skill  essential  to  advancement  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  not  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  individuals 
and,  hence,  to  the  advancement  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  then,  pray,  what  is  it?  Such 
subjects  as  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Penmanship,  Business  Arithmetic, 
Spelling,  Salesmanship,  Office  Practice,  Cleri¬ 
cal  Training,  Business  English  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Secretarial  Practice,  and  others  are  so 
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conceived  junior  business  course !  Apparently, 
it  had  never  occurred  to  this  principal  that 
business  information  is  actually  the  very  thing 
he  has  in  mind,  nor  that  a  ninth-grade  course 
in  his  own  school  is  actually  accomplishing 


rich  in  direct,  specific  vocational-trading 
values  that  we  should  refrain  from  tr>’ing 
to  use  them  as  tools  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  which  they  serve  best,  and  for 
which  they  are  indispensable.  Used  for  their 
intended  purpose,  they  will  inevitably  con¬ 
tribute  their  full  share  of  general  social  values 
without  changing  their  contents  or  aims  or 
altering  the  emphasis  on  specific  knowledges 
and  skills  essential  to  vocational  efficiency. 
To  “generalize”  these  subjects,  as  some  say 
should  be  done,  will  actually  destroy  much  of 
their  real  social  and  economic  value. 

Extending  the  Social  and  Economic  Use¬ 
fulness  of  Business  Education 

Where,  then,  are  we  going  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  economics  of  everyday 
life?  Somewhere  in  the  secondary-school  pro¬ 
gram  of  Business  Education  we  must  do  two 
things  that,  to  some  extent,  have  been 
neglected.  First,  we  must  equip  students  to 
meet  and  solve  the  business  problems  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  activities  of 
every  individual,  no  matter  what  his  occupa¬ 
tion  or  station  in  life.  Second,  we  must  de¬ 
velop  an  essential  understanding  of  and  a 
proper  attitude  toward  business  as  the  most 
important  of  all  our  social  institutions — as 
the  agency  that  coordinates  the  efforts  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  means  nothing  more  or  less  than 
man’s  activities  in  making  a  living. 

It  is  these  two  things,  and  especially  the 
first,  that  many  of  our  foremost  educational 
authorities  are  now  stressing  as  a  most  urgent 
need.  Strange  to  say,  though,  few  if  any  of 
these  authorities  seem  to  be  aware  that  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  has  been  meeting  the  need  for  some 
time.  Quite  recently,  for  example,  there 
appeared  in  a  widely  read  professional  maga¬ 
zine  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  new  course  that 
would  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  meet  and 
solve  the  everyday  business  problems  of  all 
individuals.  The  article  was  excellent,  and 
came  from  the  pen  of  a  prominent  educator 
and  high  school  principal. 

His  appeal  was  powerful  and  timely,  and 
it  revealed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  function 
of  education  in  preparing  for  life  and  for 
citizenship.  But  it  was  startling  to  realize 
that,  in  the  very  high  school  of  which  the 
author  is  principal.  Business  Education  has 
been  meeting  this  important  social  need  for 
at  least  three  years  by  offering  a  soundly 


Lloyd  Bertschi 


for  students  enrolled  in  the  commercial  course 
what  he  suggests  as  a  necessity  for  all  pupils  in 
his  school.  Otherwise,  why  should  he  sanc¬ 
tion  a  curriculum  restriction  that  limits  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  ninth-grade  business  science 
course  to  those  students  who  have  previously 
elected  to  take  the  commercial  course,  there¬ 
by  excluding  from  it  the  remaining  65  per 
cent  of  ninth-grade  students? 

Danger  Signals 

While  this  situation  is  typical,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  A  soundly  conceived  course 
in  business  science  on  the  eighth-,  ninth-,  or 
tenth-grade  level  does,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  deal  with  the  everyday  business 
problems  of  all  individuals,  and  develops  a 
general  understanding  of  and  a  desirable 
attitude  toward  Business  as  the  social  insti¬ 
tution  that  supplies  mankind  with  the  neces¬ 
sities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  junior  business  course  is  not  al¬ 
ways  soundly  conceived. 

For  example,  in  many  instances  it  is  offered 
as  a  clerical  training  course,  consisting  largely 
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of  explanation  of  and  precise  practice  in  the 
duties  of  the  lower  group  of  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  business  office.  Even  though 
offered  as  an  exploratory  or  a  foundational 
business  subject,  it  is  still  part  and  parcel 
of  vocational  preparation.  That  type  of 
junior  business  course  will  never  meet  the 
universal  social  need  for  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  part  that  the  institution  of 
Business  plays  in  national  and  world  economy 
and  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  many  other  junior  business  courses  the 
job-training  feature  has  been  modified  and 
has  given  way,  to  some  extent,  to  Arithmetic, 
Spelling,  Bookkeeping,  etc.,  which  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  content.  There  may  be 
sound  reason  for  trying  to  overcome  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  these  knowledges  and  skills  that 
is  admittedly  all  too  prevalent  among  stu¬ 
dents  who  enroll  in  the  various  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  usual  commercial  course  in 
our  secondary  schools.  The  fact  that  the 
injection  of  homeopathic  doses  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  into  the  content  of  the  junior  business 
course  fails  utterly  to  overcome  this  defi¬ 
ciency  is  beside  the  point.  What  is  vital, 
though,  is  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  junior 
business  course  is  loaded  down  with  such 
content,  just  to  that  extent  will  the  course 
be  made  incapable  of  serving  the  broad  social 
purpose  of  providing  boys  and  girls  with  the 
business  knowledge  and  training  that  every¬ 
body  needs. 

The  First  Step  in  Economic  Training 
for  Citizenship 

With  a  junior  business  course  of  a  broadly 
generalized  content  based  on  the  business 
problems  of  everyday  life  and  on  business 
as  the  agency  by  means  of  which  mankind 
produces  and  distributes  the  necessities,  com¬ 
forts,  and  conveniences  of  life.  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  can  and  will  take  the  first  step  in 
meeting  the  universal  need  for  a  course  in 
practical  economics  for  everybody.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  conglomeration  of  clerical  train¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  problems,  penmanship  drills, 
and  elementary  bookkeeping  is  sure  to  limit 
the  social  values  of  the  junior  business  course 
to  such  an  extent  that  educators  will  justly 
refuse  to  recognize  it  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  t>pe  of  education  that  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  citizenship  training  of  every 
boy  and  girl.  The  need  is  sure  to  be  met 
either  in  the  business  course  or  somewhere 


else.  It  rightfully  belongs  to  Business  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Other  Steps  Have  Been  Taken 

But  the  junior  business  course  represents 
only  the  first  step  in  practical  economic  train¬ 
ing,  for  alt  secondary-school  students.  The 
typical  well-balanced  business  course  already 
includes  such  subjects  as  Economic  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Business  Law,  Commercial  and  Indus¬ 
trial  History,  Business  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  many  others  that  contribute 
enormously  to  the  general  social  values  of 
such  courses.  Perhaps  time  will  bring 
about  a  closer  coordination  and  correlation 
of  the  content  of  these  subjects.  Certainly, 
that  is  needed  in  order  that  their  social  values 
may  be  realized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Foundation  Materials  Won't  Do  for 
the  Roof 

Finally,  attempts  are  being  made  to  for¬ 
mulate  content  for  what  is  presumably  a  new 
subject.  “Practical  Business  Economics,” 
“General  Business  Information,”  and  other 
similar  titles  have  been  suggested  as  names 
of  the  proposed  new  subject.  The  justifica¬ 
tion  offered  for  this  new  subject  is,  again,  the 
universal  need  for  business  information  that 
will  be  useful  to  all  individuals,  no  matter 
what  their  occupation  or  station  in  life. 

That  the  need  does  exist  no  one  will  deny. 
But  an  examination  of  several  textbooks  that 
have  recently  appeared  reveals  a  proposed  con¬ 
tent  for  this  new  subject  that  merely  dupli¬ 
cates  the  content  of  other  subjects.  For 
instance,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  subject 
matter  of  one  of  these  new  texts  is  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  any 
one  of  the  five  or  six  leading  textbooks  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  junior  business  courses.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent 
is  a  duplication  of  the  content  of  texts  on 
office  practice,  secretarial  training,  commercial 
law,  etc.  Not  even  the  method  of  treatment 
or  the  aims  differ  in  any  respect. 

That  this  new  subject  may  possibly  be  in¬ 
tended  for  students  about  to  graduate  from 
high  school  or  attending  junior  college  who 
have  not  pursued  a  business  course  seems  im¬ 
probable.  The  texts  are  from  the  pens  of 
teachers  of  business  subjects,  and  the  new 
subject  is  actually  being  advocated  as  a  sort 
of  capsheaf  for  business  courses.  Thoughtful 
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school  administrators  and  business  educators 
will  be  reluctant  to  make  room  in  an  already 
crowded  curriculum  for  an  additional  subject 
that  has  little  to  offer  except  a  duplication 
of  the  content  of  other  business  subjects. 

What  has  just  been  said  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  argument  against  the  need  of 
new  materials  for  a  subject  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  course  in  practical  economics  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Such  a  course  is  needed,  and  suitable 
text  materials  are  necessary  before  it  can  be 
offered.  Just  what  will  be  the  nature  of  its 


content  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  will 
consist  partly  of  economic  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  correlated  with  the  organization  of  mod¬ 
ern  business  according  to  a  new  type  of  na¬ 
tional  economy  that  may  gradually  develop 
during  the  next  few  years. 

A  more  immediate  and  important  concern 
of  Business  Education  is  that  full  advantage 
shall  be  taken  of  present  opportunities.  Let 
us  make  sure  that  what  can  best  be  done  as 
a  part  of  our  existing  set-up  is  not  prompted 
by  some  other  department  of  education. 


The  Profession  of  Accountancy 

By  AUSTIN  H.  CARR 

Chartered  Accountant,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  profession  of  accountancy  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  comparatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  but  for  its  origins  we  must  look  far 
back  into  antiquity.  The  history  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  ancient  civilization  indicate  that  for 
centuries  barter  and  traffic  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  peoples,  and  barter,  even  in 
its  primitive  form,  involved  some  system  of 
accounts.  The  explorations  in  the  Euphrates 
X’alley  have  brought  to  light  tablets  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Babylon  containing  records  of 
loans,  of  partnerships,  and  of  other  commer¬ 
cial  transactions,  and  some  of  these  tablets 
date  as  far  back  as  2600  B.C.  It  has  also 
been  discovered  that  the  sons  of  Egibi  carried 
on  business  as  bankers  or  money  lenders  in 
Babylon  for  a  considerable  period  up  to  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.  The  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  too,  in  their  advantageous  position  on 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  had  secured  the 
cariy  ing  trade  of  the  ancient  world  and  had 
their  keepers  of  accounts  no  less  than  their 
clever  manufacturers  and  enterprising  mer¬ 
chants. 

First  Use  of  Double-Entry  Ledger 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  great  trade  activity 
of  the  Italian  city-states  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  that  accounting  first  grew 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  their  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  such  cities  as  Genoa,  Florence, 


Note:  An  address  delivered  before  the  1933 
Convention  of  the  Canadian  Gregg  Association, 
Tt)ronto,  Ontario. 


and  Venice  had  their  counting  houses  staffed 
with  men  who  not  only  kept  with  accuracy 
the  records  of  business  transactions,  but  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  of  that  day,  were  on 
the  alert  to  discover  a  simpler  and  more  exact 
system  of  recording  these  transactions.  A 
number  of  textbooks  on  commercial  subjects 
were  published  in  Florence  during  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  when  this  city  was  a  leader 
in  banking  operations  throughout  Europe, 
While  the  first-known  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  double-entry  bookkeeping  was  published  in 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Venice,  discoveries 
now  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  double¬ 
entry  ledger  was  in  use  in  Genoa  as  early  as 
the  year  1340.  Without  such  an  advanced 
system  of  keeping  accounts  for  recording  the 
results  of  their  vast  commercial  transactions, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  banks  of  Florence 
could  not  have  conducted  their  world-wide 
operations  of  the  following  century. 

The  English  Background 

It  is  to  Great  Britain,  however,  that  we 
must  turn  for  the  record  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  accountancy  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  earliest  system  of  accounts  was  the 
English  Exchequer,  established  about  the  year 
1100.  The  system  was  based  on  the  Domes¬ 
day  Book,  which  was  a  record  of  all  taxable 
estates  in  the  kingdom  and  from  which  the 
treasurer's  Great  Roll  or  Pipe  Roll  was  written 
up.  To  each  sheriff  was  intrusted  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes  in  his  district.  He  made  his 
returns  twice  yearly,  receiving  at  the  first  ac¬ 
counting  half  a  tally  stick  having  notches 
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representing  the  amounts  turned  in  to  the 
treasurer,  who  retained  the  other  half.  At  the 
final  accounting,  the  sheriff  turned  in  his  tally 
as  evidence  of  payment  made.  It  was  then 
compared  with  the  one  in  the  treasurer’s  keep¬ 
ing  to  see  if  alterations  had  been  made. 

In  1543,  an  English  translation  was  made 
of  “Reckonings  and  Writings,”  a  treatise  on 
bookkeeping  written  in  1494  by  Pacioli  in 
Italian.  For  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  this 
work  was  original,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
Pacioli  put  into  printed  form  the  lectures  he 
had  heard  from  teachers  of  his  early  days.  In 
1635,  Dafforne,  an  English  accountant,  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Merchant’s  Mirror.”  This  treatise 
on  accounting  passed  through  several  editions. 
In  1777,  a  step  forward  in  accounting  theory 
came  when  one  by  the  name  of  Hamilton 
published  a  book  outlining  systems  for  shop¬ 
keepers,  tradesmen,  land  stewards,  and 
farmers,  and  classifying  accounts  as  personal, 
real,  and  fictitious.  The  books  in  his  system 
were  the  waste  book,  journal,  and  ledger.  His 
ledger  was  closed  by  journal  entr\%  and  in  his 
balance  sheet,  assets  were  placed  on  the  left 
side  and  liabilities  on  the  right.  Some  of 
the  terms  used  by  him  were  “suspenses  book 
for  bad  debts,”  “cash  book,”  “merchandise 
charges,”  “petty  cash,”  “postage  ledger,”  “bill 
books,”  and  “balance  ledger  for  customers.” 
Many  of  these  terms  persist  to  this  day. 

Influence  of  Foreign  Trade 

A  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
science  of  accounting  followed  upon  Eng¬ 
land’s  interest  in  commercial  and  in  colonial 
expansion — two  integrally  connected  move¬ 
ments.  For  hundreds  of  years,  English¬ 
men  had  traded  abroad,  but  it  was  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  many 
great  trading  companies  were  formed.  For 
example,  in  the  year  1600  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  received  its  charter,  and  in  1670  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  need  of  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  followed  on  the  operations  of 
these  joint-stock  companies.  Like  many  other 
trading  companies,  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  first  decade  of  its  histor>'  obtained  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  each  voyage  to  the  East.  Part 
of  this  money  was  invested  in  merchandise, 
part  was  used  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  and 
part  was  retained  in  the  form  of  cash.  After 
the  voyage  was  over,  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  sometimes  part  of  the  merchandise  itself, 
were  divided  among  the  adventurers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  subscriptions. 


The  Professional  Accountanf 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  forms  a  back¬ 
ground  for  what  we  have  now  to  learn  about 
the  professional  accountant.  In  its  original 
application,  the  term  “accountancy”  meant 
account  keeping  or  bookkeeping,  and  “ac¬ 
countant”  and  “bookkeeper”  were  synonymous 
or  interchangeable  terms.  With  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  commercial  organizations 
and  the  development  of  modern  business 
methods,  there  has  come,  as  in  other  fields,  a 
division  of  labor  in  the  accounting  end  of 
businesses  and  industries.  A  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  has  been  going  on,  and  the  distinction 
between  a  bookkeeper  and  an  accountant  is 
now  quite  clear.  Professor  L.  Dicksee,  who 
died  in  1932,  and  who  during  his  forty  years 
of  accountancy  practice  and  lecturing  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  contributed  more  to  accounting 
literature  than  any  other  writer,  expressed 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the  bookkeeper 
and  the  accountant  for  the  publishers  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  when  he  said: 

The  term  “accountant’’  is  sometimes  adopted 
by  bookkeepers,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term;  it  properly  describes  those 
competent  to  design  and  control  the  systems  of 
accounts  required  for  the  record  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  and  rapid  transactions  of  trade  and 
finance.  It  assumes  the  possession  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  ac¬ 
countancy  is  based,  which  may  be  shortly 
described  as  constituting  a  science  by  means  of 
which  all  mercantile  and  financial  transactions, 
whether  in  money  or  in  money’s  worth,  includ¬ 
ing  operations  completed  and  engagements  un¬ 
dertaken  to  be  fulfilled  at  once  or  in  the  future, 
however  remote,  may  be  recorded ;  and  this  sci¬ 
ence  comprises  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  statistics,  whether  relating  to  finance 
or  to  any  transactions  or  circumstances  which 
can  be  stated  by  numeration,  and  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  or  estimating  on  correct  bases  the  cost  of 
any  operation  whether  in  money,  in  commodi¬ 
ties,  in  time,  in  life,  or  in  any  wasting  property. 
Generally,  accountancy  may  be  described  as 
being  the  science  by  means  of  which  all  opera¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  shown 
in  figures,  are  accurately  recorded  and  their 
results  ascertained  and  stated. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  business  and 
financial  organizations  are  not  stationary,  but 
must  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions, 
the  science  of  accountancy  by  no  means  has 
reached  the  final  stage  in  the  great  march  of 
progress. 
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Though  records  exist  of  the  development 
of  the  science  of  bookkeeping,  very  little  is 
known  of  the  origin  of  accountancy  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  “professional”  man  is  one  who 
places  his  skill  and  learning  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  for  a  reward  or  for  fees,  and 
his  status  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  one 
who  serves  a  single  employer.  Where  there 
are  references  in  ancient  and  medieval  times 
to  auditors,  such  references  do  not  throw 
light  upon  the  origin  of  the  profession  of 
accountancy,  since  the  persons  referred  to 
were  manifestly  in  the  employment  of  an 
individual  or  body. 

Early  Associations  of  Accountants 

The  first  record  of  an  association  of  ac¬ 
countants  is  that  of  the  Collegio  dei  Raxonati, 
which  was  founded  in  Venice  in  1581,  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  its  members  were  pub¬ 
lic  accountants  or  only  employees  of  financial 
and  commercial  organizations,  who,  like  many 
bookkeepers  and  clerks  in  accounting  offices 
today,  group  themselves  for  study  and  lecture 
purposes.  There  is  evidence  that  in  Milan,  in 
1742,  the  government  established  a  scale  of 
charges  for  accountants,  but  even  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  the  professional  or  public  account¬ 
ant  existed  in  that  city. 

The  earliest-known  instance  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  professional  accountant  to  make  a 
special  examination  of  a  set  of  books  and  to 
report  thereon  is  in  the  year  1721,  when 
Charles  Snell,  of  Foster  Lane,  London,  who 
described  himself  as  a  “Writing  Master  and 
Accountant,”  was  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  accounts  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
notorious  South  Sea  Company,  the  failure  of 
which  led  to  a  great  financial  crisis  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  brought  about  the  insolvency  of  many 
other  “bubble”  companies.  This  wholesale 
failure  became  popularly  known  as  the  “South 
Sea  Bubble,”  But  the  day  of  the  organized 
society  of  professional  accountants  and  audi¬ 
tors  had  not  yet  arrived.  As  late  as  1799, 
the  names  of  only  eleven  firms  of  accountants 
were  listed  in  the  London  director>';  a  half 
century  at  least  had  to  elapse  before  the  need 
of  some  organization  for  the  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  of  members  and  for  the  public  good  be¬ 
came  manifest,  and  it  was  in  the  land  of  the 
Scot  that  the  movement  had  its  birth. 

The  oldest  incorporated  body  of  profes¬ 
sional  accountants  .  in  the  English-speaking 


world  is  the  body  of  chartered  accountants  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  granted  a  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  on  October  23,  1854.  Then  followed  the 
formation,  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  of  other 
bodies  of  chartered  accountants,  which  became 
incorporated  in  1855  and  1867,  respectively. 
While  these  associations  of  accountants  were 
organizing  in  the  North,  there  was  not  the 
same  evidence  of  activity  in  organization  in 
the  South.  The  conditions  necessar>'  for  the 
encouragement  of  organization  in  England, 
however,  were  present.  As  the  development 
of  home  and  foreign  trade  resulted  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  types  of  organizations  best  suited  to 
trading,  so  the  growth  of  big  business,  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  transit,  and  the  need  for  special  sys¬ 
tems  of  accounts  and  methods  of  control  made 
possible  the  growth  of  a  profession  for  men 
having  scientific  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
recording  and  investigating  business  transac¬ 
tions. 

Recognition  of  Need  for  Accountants 

It  was  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century  in 
particular,  when  vast  amounts  of  capital  were 
being  invested  in  railways,  and  when  specu¬ 
lative  tendencies  were  taking  hold  of  people, 
that  the  need  for  the  accountant  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  services  to  the  public  became 
manifest.  The  English  Companies  Act  of 
1862  encouraged  the  extension  of  his  work 
both  as  liquidator  and  auditor.  Every  sub¬ 
sequent  act  recognized  the  importance  of  his 
services,  and  that  of  1900  made  provision  for 
the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  auditors 
and  defined,  in  part,  their  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  companies 
acts  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces  are 
patterned  largely  after  the  Companies  Act  of 
England.  In  1866,  the  professional  accountant 
came  into  prominence  in  England,  for  in  that 
year  the  banking  house  of  Overend  Gurney 
and  Company  went  into  bankruptcy,  bringing 
about  numerous  other  failures  in  London  and 
causing  the  most  serious  commercial  panic 
experienced  in  that  city.  The  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1869  placed  new  duties  on  the  accountants. 
The  more  prominent  practitioners,  seeing  the 
advantage  of  an  organized  profession,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  that,  in  1880,  was 
granted  a  Royal  Charter  incorporating  it  as 
The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in 
England  and  Wales.  This  institute  is  the 
largest  organization  of  accountants  in  the 
world  today,  and  has  a  membership  of  10,142. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Idea  Exchange 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the 
Business  Education  World  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution 
is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Cofitributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


INSPIRED  by  the  slogan,  “Twelve  New 
Words  a  Day  Make  Speed  Building  Play,” 

I  use  the  following  plan  in  my  shorthand 
speed-building  classes : 

Each  day,  twelve  words  are  selected  from 
the  daily  assignment  in  “Gregg  Speed  Build¬ 
ing.”  The  students  type  these  tw'elve  words  in 
two  columns  at  tlie  top  of  a  sheet  of  by  11 
plain  paper.  line  is  typed  beside  each  word, 
and  on  this  line  the  correct  shorthand  form  is 
written  in  ink.  The  words  are  then  memo¬ 
rized. 

Next,  each  student  types,  on  the  same  sheet, 
a  letter  containing  all  twelve  words.  T riple  space 
is  used  to  allow  for  writing  in  the  correct  short¬ 
hand  forms  beneath  each  line  of  type.  These 
daily  vocabulary-building  assignments,  when 
completed,  are  kept  in  loose-leaf  binders. — 
IVilUe  Cora  Rudder,  Commercial  Day  School, 
IVatkins  Institute,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

IN  order  to  encourage  greater  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  my  typing  pupils,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  “No  Error  Club.” 

Eirst,  I  explain  to  the  pupils  that,  in  the  game 
of  golf,  whenever  a  player  makes  a  hole  in  one 
stroke  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  Ilole-in-One 
Club.  In  like  manner,  all  typing  pupils  who 
write  a  ten-minute  test  without  error  automati¬ 
cally  become  menvliers  of  the  “No  Error  Club.” 
Whenever  a  pupil  qualifies  for  membership,  his 
name  is  posted  on  the  board.  Marks  for  all  ad¬ 
ditional  ten-minute  tests  written  without  error 
are  also  placed  beside  the  members’  names. 

.\s  a  motivating  device,  the  plan  has  proved 
altogether  satisfactory,  for  the  membership  list 
has  grown  to  considerable  length  and  includes 
the  names  of  many  pupils  who  previously  did 
very  inaccurate  work. — Florence  E.  Day,  South- 
port  (Indiana)  High  School. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  used  a  Brief 
Form  Learning  Contest,  which  I  think  I 
may  consider  a  success  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  students  master  the  brief  forms. 

The  contest  may  be  conducted  as  follows ; 
Write  at  least  two  hundred  brief  forms  in  col¬ 
ored  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  arranging  them  in 
a  straight  line  as  a  border  at  the  top  of  the 
blackboard.  The  brief  forms,  divided  into  groups 
of  ten,  may  be  written  on  the  board  a  week 
before  the  contest  and  read  in  class  daily. 


I  usually  announce  on  some  Monday  morning 
that  a  contest  will  be  held  the  following  Friday. 
Captains  are  immediately  chosen,  and  they,  in 
turn,  select  their  teams,  preferably  early  in  the 
week,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
drill  the  members  of  their  respective  teams.  The 
captains  may  drill  their  teams  in  reading  the 
brief  forms  any  time  before  class  or  after  school. 

On  the  day  of  the  contest,  each  student  draws 
a  number,  but  does  not  reveal  the  number  he 
has  drawn.  The  two  captains  then  go  to  the 
blackboard,  each  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand. 
Captain  No.  1  points  to  a  group  of  ten  brief 
forms  and  calls  a  number  belonging  to  the  op¬ 
posing  team.  The  student  having  this  number 
reads  the  group  of  brief  forms  designated.  If 
he  succeeds,  his  team  wins  a  point;  if  he  fails, 
it  is  up  to  the  captain  of  the  opposite  team  to 
read  the  brief  form  missed  by  the  student.  If 
the  opposite  captain  reads  the  form,  the  point  is 
lost  for  the  other  team.  If  the  captain  fails,  the 
captain  of  the  player  who  missed  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read.  If  he  succeeds,  the  point  is  saved 
for  his  team  and  the  original  player  is  allowed 
to  resume  the  reading  of  the  group  designated 
by  captain  No.  1. 

The  contest  continues,  the  captains  alternately 
calling  numbers  until  all  the  numbers  have  been 
used.  The  side  having  the  most  points  wins. — 
Sister  M.  Alexius,  Aquin  High  School,  Free¬ 
port,  Illinois. 

AS  an  incentive  for  doing  better  work,  I  have 
/  \  adopted  the  plan  of  posting  on  the  bulletin 
board  a  tabulated  report  of  the  highest  speeds 
attained  in  my  third-  and  fourth-semester  typing 
classes  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  longer. 

We  use  the  typing  of  the  schedule  as  a  class 
exercise  by  having  one  student  dictate  the  data 
to  the  other  students,  who  type  the  material 
direct  from  dictation.  The  plan  thus  has  a  four¬ 
fold  purpose — motivation,  and  practice  in  enun¬ 
ciation,  in  direct  dictation  and  tabulation,  and 
in  correct  spelling  of  proper  names. — Irma 
Barkhausen,  High  School,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

TO  ease  the  seemingly  endless  task  of  record¬ 
ing  each  typing  exercise  turned  in  by  my 
students,  I  devised  the  following  plan,  which 
has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

I  assign  work  for  at  least  a  week,  introducing 
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an  incentive  for  each  student  to  do  his  best  by 
liaving  the  number  of  required  exercises  and 
permissible  errors  determined  by  the  ranking  of 
each  pupil  as  an  A,  a  B,  or  a  C  student. 

Completed  exercises  are  first  checked  by  the 
student.  The  student’s  name,  the  number  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  number  of  errors  are  recorded 
on  the  paper,  which  is  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a 
cabinet  designated  for  this  purpose.  I  take  the 
exercises  from  the  cabinet,  check  them  for  errors 
overlooked,  and  return  them  to  the  students, 
who  may  rewrite  any  exercise  containing  more 
errors  than  they  care  to  have  on  their  records. 
In  such  cases,  the  original  copy  is  destroyed. 

Individual  folders  are  provided,  in  which  each 
student  places  his  corrected  exercises.  These 
folders  are  filed  until  the  exercises  are  needed 
for  the  budget,  at  which  time  the  exercises  are 
removed  from  the  file  and  arranged  in  proper 
order.  A  front  page  gives  the  name  of  the 
student,  the  total  number  of  exercises,  and  the 
total  number  of  errors  in  the  budget.  The 
budgets  are  turned  in  for  grading,  which  I  find 
I  can  do  as  quickly  as  an  ordinary  set  of  papers. 
The  grade  for  the  report  card  is  based  on  the 
average  grade  in  speed,  technique  in  handling 
the  machine,  and  the  grade  on  the  budget. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Dolan,  High  School,  Taylor,  Texas. 

For  an  economical  turning^the-pages  effi¬ 
ciency  drill,  I  have  my  students  utilize  their 
old  notebooks,  instructing  them  to  write  on  top 
of  the  old  material  and  to  use  only  the  first 
and  last  half  lines  on  the  page. 

As  the  dictation  proceeds,  the  student  will 


w'rite  a  half  line  at  the  top  of  the  page,  skip  to 
the  bottom,  turn  the  page,  start  again  at  the 
top,  skip  to  the  bottom,  and  again  turn  the  page. 
A  quantity  of  dictation  that  would  normally  fill 
one  page  of  the  notebook  will  thus  require  the 
turning  of  twenty-five  pages.  Should  a  student 
wish  to  give  himself  additional  private  practice, 
he  may  write  a  portion  of  some  prescribed  sen¬ 
tence  over  and  over  again. 

This  concentrated  practice  brings  skill  and 
confidence  and  removes  the  haunting  fear  of 
turning  the  pages  of  the  notebook  under  fire  of 
long  and  rapid  dictation  that  slows  the  hand  and 
mind  of  many  an  advanced  student. — Otto 
Rhoades,  Rhoades  School  for  Secretaries,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

[An  efficient  method  of  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  notebook  is  described  in  “Gregg  Speed 
Building’’  (page  38)  as  follows; 

When  you  have  filled  all  but  the  last  two  or 
three  lines  in  the  second  column  of  the  page, 
grasp  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  page 
between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand.  At  the  moment  you  finish  the  last 
line,  turn  the  page  easily.  Speed  in  turning  the 
page  is  not  necessary.  Simply  turn  it  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  disturb  your  writing  rhythm  or 
distract  your  thought  from  the  dictation. 

The  drill  suggested  by  Mr.  Rhoades  could  be 
varied,  if  desired,  by  having  the  students  write 
over  the  old  material  in  their  books,  starting 
about  half  way  down  the  second  column,  and 
turning  the  pages  by  grasping  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  between  the  first  finger  and  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  as  just  described. — Ed.\ 


Discussion  of  Current  Problems 

$100,000  for  Conventions 


IN  a  recent  radio  address.  President  Roosevelt 
made  the  following  statement :  “It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  quality  of  our  teaching  in 
almost  every  state  of  which  I  have  knowledge 
can  be  definitely  and  distinctly  raised.” 

I^st  year,  commercial  teachers,  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching, 
spent  from  $75,0(X)  to  $1(X),000  for  conventions 
and  conferences.  National,  regional,  state,  dis¬ 
trict,  and  city  commercial  education  associations 
all  held  one  or  more  meetings.  In  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  universities  and  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  held  conferences  on  commercial  education. 

In  these  days,  $1(X),(X)0  will  buy  quite’ a  lot 
of  education.  WTiat  did  it  buy  for  commercial 
education  in  1933?  The  present  economic  crisis 
in  education  makes  it  imperative  that  we  ask 
ourselves  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year. 


A  most  significant  organization  was  effected 
during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Federation  held  in  Cincinnati, 
December,  1933,  namely,  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  set  up  standards  and  ob¬ 
jectives  in  this  field  of  education.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  organization  devoted  to  education  for 
business  will  give  its  hearty  cooperation  to  this 
council. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  national  and  re¬ 
gional  associations  at  least,  and  the  state  groups 
if  they  will,  take  a  vote  of  their  constituents 
before  formulating  their  1934  programs.  Con¬ 
duct  the  voting  in  such  a  way  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  express  their  opinions  with  complete 
anonymity.  In  this  way,  the  personnel  re¬ 
sponsible  for  convention  program  making  will 
find  out,  for  example,  what  the  rank  and  file 
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think  of  the  recent  trend  toward  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  general  themes  and  editorial  plans 
involving  a  series  of  yearbooks. 

VVe  all  appreciate  the  many  excellent  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  scholarly  editorial  policy  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  in  1928,  resulting  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  six  yearbooks  to  date.  May  there  not, 
however,  be  some  disadvantages  that  could  be 
easily  removed,  but  that,  if  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
checked,  would  tend  to  nullify  tlie  advantages? 

Does  this  plan,  which,  for  convenience,  we 
shall  call  the  “E.  C.  T.  A.  plan,”  put  a  damper 
on  the  originality  and  initiative  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  association?  Does  it  pre¬ 
clude  the  consideration  of  current  problems, 
which  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  they  fit  into 
a  theme  that  has  been  scheduled  for  a  meeting 
a  year  or  two  in  the  future  or  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  last  year’s  meeting?  These  are 
two  of  several  questions  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves  when  one  considers  the  dangers  of  the 
inflexible  program. 

The  solution,  if  one  is  needed,  is  simple.  All 
the  valuable  features  of  the  “E.  C.  T.  A.  plan” 
may  be  retained,  and  the  desired  flexibility 
assured,  by  allotting  a  certain  portion  of  each 
program  for  an  informal  discussion  of  subjects 
“off  the  record,”  with  the  prel'arcd  paper  abso¬ 
lutely  taboo. 

Let  us  all  submerge  our  individual  inter¬ 
ests,  both  personal  and  organization,  for  the 
larger  interests  of  our  field  of  education 
throughout  the  whole  country. — Irving  R.  Gar- 
butt,  Director,  Commercial  Education,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

A  Transcription  Experiment 

(THOUGHT  you  might  be  interested  in  an 
experiment  we  began  about  the  fourth  week 
of  school  here  at  East  Commerce  High  School. 

It  just  happens  that  my  lunch  period  is  the 
same  as  that  of  most  of  my  second-semester 
theory  students,  and  it  also  happens  that  one  of 
our  typewriting  rooms  is  available.  You  see, 
it  is  mostly  “happenstance.”  Three  times  a 
week  we  meet  in  the  typewriting  room  the  first 
half  of  the  lunch  period,  and  for  two  or  three 
minutes  I  dictate.  The  students  are  then  given 
11  minutes  in  which  to  transcribe  as  much  as 
they  can.  Those  who  finish  before  the  time 
is  up,  repeat  from  their  notes.  WTien  the  11 
minutes  are  up,  we  exchange  and  correct  tran¬ 
scripts.  They  are  marked  the  same  as  in  an 
advanced  class ;  that  is,  no  transcript  is  accept¬ 
able  if  there  is  a  sentence  or  grammatical 
error  or  a  misspelled  word  and  the  percentage  of 
accuracy  must  be  at  least  96. 

Out  of  the  60  minutes  a  week  that  is  given 
to  this  experiment,  only  33  minutes  is  actual 
transcription  time.  The  rate  of  transcription 


ranges  from  16  to  39  words  a  minute — the 
rate  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  number  of 
trips  to  the  dictionary  during  the  11  minutes 
of  transcription.  Practically  all  the  students 
in  this  class  type  consistently  between  40  and 
55  words  a  minute.  I  know  this  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  that  the  students  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  transcriptions,  for  in  all  classes  it  is 
typewriting  that  disqualifies  most  transcripts. 

To  date,  all  the  class  have  passed  at  least 
one  3-minute  60-word,  new-material  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  C  grade 
students  and  94  per  cent  of  the  A  and  B  grade 
students  do  consistently  good  work  at  this  rate. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  class  have  qualified  on  a 
70- word  dictation,  and  most  of  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  can  take  80-word  dictation  with  compara¬ 
tive  case.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole 
class  have  now  in  their  possession,  or  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive,  the  60-word  award  earned  on  the 
Xovember  and  December  Gregg  Transcription 
Tests  and  one  girl  has  her  80-word  Gregg 
Transcription  award. 

This  experimental  class  has  been  an  eye 
opener  to  me.  As  I  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  cour.se  conducted  in  this  manner,  it  makes 
me  realize  more  than  ever  how  little  we  know  of 
the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  I 
believe  we  are  in  the  infancy  stage  of  learning. 
Anyway,  these  are  some  of  the  things  we  have 
discovered : 

1.  A  student  ought  to  be  a  g(K)d  typist  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  shorthand  course.  In  other 
words,  a  gocxl  typewriting  rate  of  speed  should 
be  a  prerequisite  to  the  shorthand  course. 

2.  Transcription  should  be  begun  in  the  first 
semester  of  theory. 

3.  A  little  theory  well  learned  is  better  than 
a  lot  of  theory  half  learned. 

4.  Sentence  and  paragraph  dictation  fixes  the 
theory  better  than  isolated  words. 

5.  Early  transcription  lends  an  incentive  to 
both  the  typewriting  and  shorthand  classes. 

6.  The  real  purpt)se  of  the  course  receives 
the  proper  emphasis  through  early  transcription. 

7.  The  standard  of  A  and  B  students  will  be 
very  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  the  C 
grade  students  will  become  better  average 
stenographers  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  semester,  I  hope  to  have 
better  results  than  this,  but  the  time  is  short 
now,  and  what  time  is  left  is  broken  into 
so  much  that  best  results  cannot  be  reached. 
But  I  believe  we  have  made  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  teachers  said  we  would  cut  our¬ 
selves  out  of  jobs  this  way,  but  we  are  turning 
out  far  too  many  mediocre  stenographers,  and 
this  plan  will  eliminate  many  very  low-average 
stenographers. 

When  I  get  the  term  results,  I  will  send  you 
a  copy,  and  if  you  think  it  is  not  worth  con¬ 
tinuing,  I  wish  you  would  be  frank  and  say  so. 
— Gertrude  Bishop,  Hast  Commerce  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Testing  the  Intelligence  of  Stenographers 

By  GERTRUDE  WHITE 

Shorthand  Reporter,  New  York  City 


WHEN  I  came  to  New  York  to  look 
for  a  job  in  the  summer  of  1925,  I 
brought  with  me  six  years  of  secre¬ 
tarial  experience.  I  had  received  my  busi¬ 
ness  training  at  Columbia  University,  and  so 
I  went  at  once  to  the  employment  agency  at 
the  University  for  a  lead.  Later,  I  applied 
for  a  job  as  secretary  in  one  of  the  University 
offices. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was  told  that,  be¬ 
fore  anything  definite  could  be  decided,  I 
would  have  to  take  an  intelligence  test.  I 
never  had  had  my  intelligence  tested,  and 
though  I  was  convinced  I  had  as  much  of  it 
as  the  next  person,  I  decided  it  might  be 
good  to  know  just  where  I  stood  on  I.  Q. 

I  Take  a  Test 

The  test  was  handed  to  me  right  then  and 
there.  The  first  three  pages  were  fair  enough, 
but  when  I  turned  to  the  fourth  page,  I  found 
it  contained  problems  and  tests  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  I  had  always  hated  arithmetic,  and 
I  decided  that  if  the  job  entailed  any  mathe¬ 
matical  ability,  I  didn’t  want  the  job.  So  I 
handed  back  the  test  with  the  fourth  page 
unanswered. 

As  my  prospective  employer  read  over  the 
first  parts  of  the  test,  he  looked  quite  pleased 
with  my  efforts,  but  when  he  reached  the  last 

part,  he  turned  to  me,  “But  why - ” 

“I  don’t  like  mathematics,”  I  explained, 
“and  I’m  terribly  slow  at  it.  You  wanted 
someone  with  bookkeeping  knowledge?” 

“No,”  came  the  answer.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  a  competent  bookkeeper.  I  want 
a  personal  secretary.  You  could  manage  to 
keep  a  check  book  balanced,  I  suppose.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  laughed,  “I  could  do  that.” 

My  test  was  rated — I  never  did  find  out 
my  exact  score — and  I  was  hired.  For  a  year 
everything  went  along  beautifully.  Then  the 
bookkeeper  got  herself  engaged,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  I  found  myself  taking  on  her  work.  When 
she  left  to  be  married,  six  months  later,  I  was 
practically  an  accountant.  As  a  result,  I  had 
little  or  no  respect  for  intelligence  tests. 

My  respect  was  further  lowered  by  an 
experience  with  a  prospective  stenographer  to 


whom  I  had  to  give  the  same  test.  She  came 
in  on  a  busy  afternoon.  She  was  utterly  pleas¬ 
ing  in  personality  and  appearance,  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  highest  credentials.  But  she  had 
to  take  the  test.  I  explained  the  routine  to 
her  and,  showing  her  into  a  smaller,  quiet 
office,  handed  her  the  test. 

I  Give  a  Test 

“I’ll  come  for  your  paper  when  your  time 
is  up,”  I  told  her,  and  then  promptly  forgot 
about  her  in  the  pressure  of  my  own  work. 

Two  hours  later  it  dawned  on  me  that  there 
was  a  girl  in  the  little  office.  I  rushed  in,  and 
there  she  was  reading  over  her  answers,  and 
beaming  with  self-satisfaction.  “I  think  I’ve 
done  pretty  well,”  she  smiled  at  me. 

I  managed  a  matter-of-fact  “I’m  sure  you 
have,”  took  her  telephone  number,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  call  her  the  following  day  to  let  her 
know  whether  or  not  she  was  to  be  hired. 

I  then  scored  her  test.  She  had  achieved 
the  top  rating,  of  course.  I  pondered  a  while. 
She  was  such  a  pleasant  girl,  and  her  refer¬ 
ences  and  training  sounded  so  good,  I  felt 
that  she  would  have  achieved  a  high  rating 
even  had  she  used  only  the  properly  allotted 
time.  I  decided  to  put  the  scoring  through 
and  keep  my  guilty  secret.  My  employer 
was  delighted:  “An  exceptional  achievement! 
Let’s  not  lose  her.  Call  her  and  have  her 
report  on  Monday.” 

The  girl  was  a  success  from  the  moment  she 
began  work.  She  wasn’t  overintelligent,  but 
she  was  a  well-educated,  secretarially  experi¬ 
enced  girl,  and  knew  what  to  do,  and  when, 
and  how  to  do  it.  We  found  nothing  wrong 
with  her,  and  she  continued  successfully  until 
she,  too,  got  married. 

Since  then  I  have  hired  and  fired  a  great 
many  girls,  but  without  the  aid  of  tests.  I 
don’t  think  one  needs  to  talk  to  a  prospective 
stenographer  over  fifteen  minutes  without  get¬ 
ting  a  pretty  good  measure  of  her  fitness.  I 
can’t  see  how  it  would  help  any  secretarial 
purpose  for  a  girl  to  know  whether  the  word 
“orifice,”  for  instance,  meant  opening,  prayer, 
dawn,  or  deceit.  The  smallest  office  is 
equipped  with  a  dictionary  and  an  encyclopae- 
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dia,  and  most  offices  carry  secretarial  hand¬ 
books  and  a  Roget’s  Thesaurus.  And  a  girl 
is  seldom  so  rushed  that  she  hasn’t  the  time 
to  look  up  the  meaning  or  spelling  of  the 
less-used  words. 

Another  case  where  a  test  proved  worthless 
in  determining  intelligence  was  when  I  lent 
two  of  my  best  secretaries  to  help  out  on  a 
scoring  job.  The  head  of  that  department 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  girls  take  the 
test  so  that  they  would  know  exactly  what 
they  were  doing.  Both  girls  floundered  mis¬ 
erably,  and  their  scores  were  much  below  their 
intelligence  capacity.  Which  might  prove,  of 
course,  that  neither  girl  was  capable  of  imme¬ 
diate  adjustment;  but  outside  of  that,  I  don’t 
see  what  it  proved,  since  they  became  effi¬ 
cient  scorers  within  an  hour. 

One  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
the  city  tests  all  prospective  employees, 
whether  they  are  candidates  for  managing 
positions  or  for  the  job  of  bundle  wrapper. 
I  never  saw  a  bundle  wrapper  yet  who  didn’t 
look  just  like  a  bundle  wrapper,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  all  this  testing  is  superfluous. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  just  how  much  of 


this  testing  goes  on,  but  I  know  there  must 
be  a  great  amount  of  it,  because  I  was  once 
in  a  printing  office  where  such  tests  are 
printed.  There  were  millions  of  them,  ready 
to  be  shipped  to  various  educational  and  busi¬ 
ness  employment  offices. 

John  Dewey’s  “Learning  by  Doing”  is  one 
of  the  strongest  planks  of  the  educational  plat¬ 
form.  Would  not  “testing  by  doing”  be  just 
as  effective? 


•  • 


Advance  Information  About  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 

Convention 


Date:  March  29,  30,  31. 

Place:  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Theme:  Business  Education  in  a  Changing 
Economic  and  Social  Order. 

Officers:  President,  John  F.  Robinson;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Harry  I.  Good;  Treasurer,  Arnold  M. 
Lloyd;  Editor  Yearbook,  Catherine  F.  Nulty. 

Committee  Chairmen:  Program,  Atlee  L. 
Percy;  Membership,  Walter  E.  Leidner;  Pub¬ 
licity,  Louis  J.  Fish;  Hospitality,  George  L. 
Hoffacker. 


Thursday,  March  29:  Registration  and  sight¬ 
seeing;  8  p.  m.,  opening  session;  10  p.  m., 
dancing. 

Friday,  March  30:  9:30  a.  m.,  general  ses¬ 
sion;  10:15  a.  m.,  section  meetings;  afternoon 
and  evening,  pleasure  trips,  dinners,  theater 
parties,  etc. 

Saturday,  March  31:  9  a.  m.,  business  meet¬ 
ing;  9:45  a.  m.,  section  conferences  on  the 
subject,  “Everyday  Problems  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teacher”;  11:30  a.  m.,  general  session; 
1 :00  p.  m..  Good-fellowship  dinner,  closing  the 
convention. 


Program:  An  advance  program  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World.  The  time  schedule  of  meetings 
follows: 


Association's  Medal  of  Honor:  Awarded  to 
•Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  New  York  City. 
Presentation  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
dinner  Saturday. 
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Report  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 

The  Netherlond  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  27-29 


The  Cincinnati  meeting  has  come  and  gone 
with  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  howling  blizzard  and 
below-zero  weather  that  kept  many  delegates 
at  home. 

And  yet,  housed  in  the  palatial  and  super¬ 
comfortable  Netherland  Plaza,  and  presided 
over  by  two  charming  hostesses,  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  from  the  North, 
and  our  second  vice  president.  Miss  Ray 
Abrams,  from  the  South,  the  delegates  had 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  professionally 
beneficial  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Secretary  Gates  reported  that  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  was  larger 
than  that  at  the  Chicago  meeting  the  year 
before.  The  attendance  at  the  1932  Chicago 
meeting  was  430,  and  the  440  mark  was  passed 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting. 

Address  of  Welcome 

The  convention  was  officially  opened  by 
President  Skimin  Thursday  morning  in  the 
hotel’s  famous  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Roberts,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools,  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
described  the  educational  development  of  this 
city  of  seven  hills  during  the  past  century.  He 
called  particular  attention  to  Cincinnati’s  com¬ 
prehensive  business  education  program  under 
the  guidance  of  Director  Irving  R.  Garbutt. 

He  stressed  the  city’s  cultural  progress,  in¬ 
stancing  its  world-famous  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  and  the  municipal  university,  the  first  of 
its  kind  and  the  model  for  similar  institutions 
elsewhere.  Against  this  background,  he  said, 
and  on  the  firm  foundation  of  practical,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  spiritual  values,  there  has  been 
built  an  educational  enterprise  alive  to  the 
need  of  a  diversified  education  program. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  most  appropriatelv  made  by  J.  Murray 
Hill. 

Miss  Skimin,  the  first  woman  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  Federation  was  organized  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  set  a  model  in  business  effi¬ 
ciency  that  succeeding  presiding  officers  will 


find  it  difficult  to  equal.  From  the  first  stroke 
of  her  gavel  opening  the  convention  until  its 
last  scheduled  event,  Friday  night’s  banquet, 
all  meetings  opened  and  closed  on  time  and 
the  delegates  were  neither  aware  of,  nor  incon- 


Eleanor  Skimin 


venienced  by,  last-minute  details  which  have 
a  faculty  for  going  wrong  and  prematurely 
graying  the  hair  of  convention  chairmen. 

The  Prpsidenf's  Address 

A  summary  of  Miss  Skimin’s  address  at  the 
opening  session  will  be  found  on  page  319. 

Nationalistic  Spirit  Menacing  Education 

Rabbi  James  G.  Heller,  Isaac  M.  Wise 
Temple,  Cincinnati,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  democracy  in  education,  pointed  out  that 
the  growing  nationalistic  spirit,  stimulated  by 
the  governmental  tendency  toward  dictator¬ 
ship,  is  menacing  the  freedom  of  the  mind  that 
has  been  man’s  heritage  since  the  Renaissance. 
He  exhorted  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  combat  this  menace  by  maintaining  and  teach¬ 
ing  an  eternal  vigilance  that  we  shall  not  catch 
the  contagion  of  this  new  trend  in  human 
affairs. 
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Democracy  is  the  supreme  form  of  human 
optimism,  and  it  supposes  man  capable  of 
governing  himself. 

Democracy  has  raised  the  general  level  of 
humanity.  The  democratic  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remains  one  of  the  great 
enunciations  of  the  human  spirit.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  perhaps  lay  in  the  fact  that  its  possibilities 
were  exaggerated  in  its  rediscovery.  Today, 
consequently,  because  democracy  has  not 
achieved  Utopia,  and  because  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  what  appears  to  be  a  climax  in 
history,  we  find  democracy  being  questioned 
everywhere. 

Beware  Our  New  Prophefs 

The  rise  of  dictatorship  is  not  alone  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this.  Men  are  listening  to  old  ideas  with 
w'eary  ears;  they  are  tending  to  vest  increas¬ 
ing  power  in  the  executive  form  of  government 
and  are  lending  ready  ears  to  talk  of  autocracy, 
and  autocracy  depends,  as  Machiavelli,  the 
Florentine  statesman,  pointed  out,  on  keeping 
the  masses  in  ignorance. 

The  eighteenth  century  age  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  realized  that  if  democracy  was  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  education, 
since  men  cannot  govern  themselves  efficiently 
without  being  educated  to  do  so. 

The  prophets  of  the  new  day  condemn  faith 
in  democracy,  preaching  that  the  masses  must 
be  led.  This  is  tantamount  to  condemning 
human  education.  Instead  of  faith  in  the 
human  will,  they  preach  unquestioned  obedi; 
ence  as  the  watchword  of  the  future.  Thus 
the  portals  of  democratic  liberty,  such  as  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  of  minority  groups,  and  of 


religious  and  academic  freedom,  are  closed 
and  the  way  is  open  for  dragooning  of  the 
schools. 

As  teachers,  this  trend  is  of  enormous  sig¬ 
nificance  to  you.  If  it  continues,  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  a  steady  disintegration  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  finding  in  its  stead  a  system  calculated 
only  to  make  good  robots.  Standardization 
will  be  complete,  there  will  be  no  free  thought 
and  no  dissent.  Education  will  degenerate  into 
a  sort  of  patriotic  drill  for  the  purpose  of  glori¬ 
fying  the  State. 

Teachers  Have  Part 

In  this  period  so  menacing  to  education,  we 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideal  of  democ¬ 
racy  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  advent  of  another 
dark  age.  In  this  rededication  you,  as  teach¬ 
ers,  must  play  the  largest  part ;  on  no  group  can 
this  responsibility  fall  more  heavily  than  on 
the  educators. 

The  Federation  Breakfast 

The  Federation  breakfast  Friday  morning 
was  an  innovation,  for  which  the  appreciative 
thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  President 
Skimin.  It  was  a  delightful  affair  presided 
over  by  Miss  Ray  Abrams,  of  New  Orleans, 
of  whom  Dr.  Gregg  said:  “She  is  a  unique 
figure  in  education.  She  is  principal  of  a  high 
school  with  thirty-five  men  on  the  faculty  and 
over  one  thousand  boys  in  attendance.  She 
has  brought  with  her  a  breath  of  that  happy, 
sunny  southland  to  this  breakfast  this  morn- 
mg. 

Earl  Barnhart  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  small  Christmas  trees  deco¬ 
rating  each  table.  Each  tree  was  a  seed  cone 
of  a  magnolia  tree.  The  cones  had  been 
gathered  and  silvered  by  the  boys  in  Miss 
Abrams’  school.  Artificial  seeds  of  red  paper 
had  been  thrust  in  each  cone,  making  a  most 
realistic  effect.  Under  each  tree  was  a  sam¬ 
ple  package  of  New  Orleans  famous  pecan 
pralines — both  gifts  from  Miss  Abrams. 

Looking  Ahead  100  Years 

In  keeping  with  the  convention  theme.  Miss 
Abrams  announced  the  subject  of  the  break¬ 
fast  talks  as  “Looking  Ahead  50  or  100 
Years,”  and  told  the  speakers  to  feel  free  to 
treat  the  subject  humorously  or  seriously, 
whichever  they  preferred.  She,  herself,  chose 
the  humorous  phases  of  the  subject,  and  ven¬ 
tured  the  suggestion  that  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  one  of  the  unnecessary  activities 
of  the  future. 
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Miss  Abrams  then  called  on  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  John  F.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  W.  M.  Roberts  for  their  prophecies. 
They  replied  as  follows: 

Edward  J.  McNamara 

I  liope  that  in  those  distant  days  we  shall 
have  presidents  and  vice  presidents  such  as 
we  have  this  year.  If  commercial  education 
continues  for  the  next  100  years  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  it  is  now  going,  I  want  to  live  that  long, 
so  that  I  may  continue  to  enjoy  this  most  en¬ 
joyable  association. 

Earl  W.  Barnhart 

Within  twenty  years,  there  will  be  a  very 
extensive  teaching  of  shorthand  for  personal 
use  in  this  country.  At  the  end  of  an  80-hour 
course,  young  people  will  be  able  to  write  ordi¬ 
nary  matter  at  100  words  a  minute.  The  great¬ 
est  usefulness  of  shorthand  will  be  its  personal 
usefulness.  We  must  have  a  faster  writing 
method  than  the  longhand  we  use  today. 

I  can  also  see  typing  being  much  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used.  Manufacturers  are  producing 
cheaper  machines.  Within  twenty  years  the 
bulk  of  our  people  will  be  using  typewriters. 
You  will  learn  typewriting  by  procedures  quite 
different  from  those  of  today. 

From  a  vocational  viewpoint,  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  transcribing.  Human  thought  must 
be  set  down. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  broader  program — 
one  that  will  train  young  people  for  grocery 
stores,  millinery  shops,  and  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  vocations.  The  number  of  clerical 
workers  has  doubled  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
Management  must  have  more  data,  and  this 


Bri’ce  F.  Gates  W.  A.  Robbins 
Secretary  First  Vice  President 


means  more  clerical  workers  to  collect  them. 
Comparatively  few  manufacturers  have  worth¬ 
while  cost  accounting  systems.  The  extension 
of  cost  accounting  and  the  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clerks  will  be  accompanied  by  more 
elaborate  mechanical  devices. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  is  the  one 
that  the  present  economic  condition  is  foster¬ 
ing.  Thirty  years  from  today  we  are  going 
to  train  boys  and  girls  definitely  in  the  art  of 
getting  along  with  people.  We  are  going  to 
teach  more  about  business  to  everybody — more 
successful  participation  in  our  economic  life, 
so  that  there  will  be  more  true  prophets  and 
less  false  profits. 

The  depression  of  the  early  nineties  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  enormous  expansion  of  high 
schools  in  this  country.  The  depression  of 
1907-1908  preceded  the  birth  of  the  junior  high 
school.  The  depression  of  1920-1921  preceded 
the  birth  of  the  junior  college.  What  will 
come  out  of  this  depression?  I  see  commer¬ 
cial  education  expanding  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  ever  expanded  in  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

John  F.  Robinson 

Fifty  years  hence,  I  see  a  great  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  business  educators,  who  will  see 
to  it  that  their  educational  plans  have  some  of 
that  unity  that  our  second  vice  president  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago  and  that  we  continue  to  pro¬ 
gress  until  we  stand  where  we  belong — as  one 
of  the  great  groups  of  educators  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  M.  Roberis 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  have  a  lady  chair¬ 
man  this  morning.  You  know  in  Texas  we  are 
governed  by  a  lady. 
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I  am  not  interested  in  what  will  happen  50 
or  100  years  from  now.  I  am  interested  in  the 
present.  A  sales  manager  for  a  national  con¬ 
cern  told  us  in  Texas  that  too  many  of  us  were 
admitting  that  we  were  whipped.  Mis  salesmen 
in  our  state  kept  reporting  that  they  could  not 
get  any  orders.  He  decided  to  investigate  for 
himself,  and  to  try  out  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  experiment. 

He  took  ten  of  his  men  to  Abilene  and  gave 
each  one  a  $10  bill,  with  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  : 

“Go  into  the  first  store  you  come  to  and  offer 
to  buy  some  small  article.  After  you  pay  for  it. 
if  the  clerk  suggests  that  you  buy  something 
else,  go  ahead  and  buy  it.  Continue  in  this 
fashion  until  you  spend  the  entire  $10.” 

One  man  went  in  a  store  and  asked  for  a 
package  of  razor  blades.  The  clerk  filled  the 
order  and  made  no  effort  to  sell  him  anything 
else. 

Another  man  at  another  store  asked  for  a 
pocketknife.  The  clerk  handed  him  a  knife  and 
his  change,  and  the  man  walked  out. 

When  the  ten  men  reported  back  to  the  sales 
manager,  they  had  spent,  altogether,  $6.75  out 
of  the  $100  he  had  given  them.  So  much  for 
.\bilene. 

They  tried  the  same  experiment  in  Tyler, 
w'here  they  spent  $11.25;  and  in  .\marillo,  w'here 
they  got  rid  of  the  handsome  sum  of  $9.25. 

.\pathy,  pure  laziness,  on  the  part  of  the 
clerks,  who  were  just  machines  behind  the 
counter ! 

Xow,  just  a  word  regarding  the  topic  as¬ 
signed  to  me  this  morning.  I  think  that  in  1950 
commercial  education  will  be  given  to  us  in 
capsules. 

Dr.  Gregg's  Report 

Miss  Abrams,  in  introducing  the  next  speak¬ 
er,  said:  “I  have  asked  Dr.  Gregg  to  give 
us  some  reminiscences  of  the  Congress  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
held  in  Dublin  this  year.  As  you  know,  he 
was  our  representative  at  the  Congress.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  representative  at  that  meeting  gave  our 
association  an  enviable  professional  standing. 
To  have  Dr.  Gregg  as  our  representative  gives 
us  still  higher  recognition.  We  feel  that  in 
presenting  Dr.  Gregg  to  you  we  are  presenting 
the  dean  of  commercial  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.” 

In  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Gregg's  report  was  largely  humorous 
and  descriptive.  After  a  tribute  to  Miss 
Abrams,  quoted  elsewhere,  he  said: 

“When  Americans  attended  international 
educational  congresses,  they  were  more  inter¬ 


ested  in  the  ceremonial  and  picturesque  as¬ 
pects  of  the  meetings  than  in  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings.  After  all,  many  of  the  topics  in  the 
programs  were  not  of  much  value  to  our 
teachers;  for  example,  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  foreign  languages  is  given  a  foremost  place. 
Europeans  are  astonished  when  they  are  told 
that  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  not 
included  in  our  commercial  departments  or 
business  schools.  When  I  said  this  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator,  he  actually  went  to  other 
Americans  to  have  my  statement  confirmed — 
he  simply  couldn’t  believe  it. 

“There  are  several  of  those  present  today 
who  have  attended  international  gatherings 
who  will  bear  me  out  that  the  stage  settings, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  for  the  meetings 
over  there  are  not  only  interesting  but  im¬ 
pressive.  The  formal  procession  of  digni¬ 
taries  to  the  platform,  in  their  ermine  robes 
and  chains  of  office,  with  their  attendants  in 
colorful  uniforms,  is  interesting  in  itself.  One 
lady  whispered  to  me  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  processions,  ‘Oh,  what  lovely  whiskers 
they  have.’ 

“The  next  impression,  I  think,  is  a  feeling 
of  amazement  at  the  lavish  hospitality  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  visitors,  and  the  kind  attentions 
shown  by  everyone  to  the  visitors,  wherever 
they  may  go.  My  friend.  Clay  Slinker,  and 
others,  will  remember  gratefully  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  hospitality  extended  to  us  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  others  will  have  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  similar  kindnesses  at  the  International 
Congress  in  London  last  year.  One  explanation 
of  the  lavish  hospitality  is  the  fact  that  the 
governments  and  municipalities  make  large  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  entertainment  of  guests; 
but  apart  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  citizens  to  give 
visitors  a  favorable  impression  by  rendering 
service  and  attention. 

“But  I  must  give  some  particulars  of  the 
Congress  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations  held  in  Dublin  last  July. 

Organization  of  World  Federation 

“The  World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations  movement  was  originated  by  the 
N.  E.  A.  in  1922.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  year  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
world  peace  might  be  promoted  through  edu¬ 
cation.  The  committee  called  a  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  in  1923,  which  was  attended 
by  about  six  hundred  representatives  from 
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various  countries.  These  representatives 
formed  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations.  They  took  for  their  motto, 
‘World  Peace  Through  Education.’  Since  that 
year,  the  following  meetings  have  been  held 
biennially:  1925,  Edinburgh;  1927,  Toronto; 
1929,  Geneva;  1931,  Denver;  1933,  Dublin. 

“The  attendance  at  the  Dublin  meeting  was 
about  1,500 — representing  about  forty  nations. 
There  were  about  100  delegates  from  the 
United  States. 

Irish  Hospitality 

“Mrs.  Gregg  and  I  arrived  at  Dublin  on  a 
Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  When  we  landed  at  Dun  Laoghaire, 
formerly  known  as  Kingstown,  which  is  about 
10  miles  from  Dublin,  we  found  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Education  Department  there 
to  meet  us.  When  our  baggage  was  collected, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  to  the  chief  in¬ 
spector,  and  he  passed  all  the  baggage  with¬ 
out  opening  it.  This  was  a  fine  sample  of 
Irish  hospitality — I  wish  someone  would  do 
that  when  I  land  in  New  York  sometime! 

“As  we  left  the  dock  escorted  by  Dr.  John 
Burke,  Inspector  of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  Irish  Free  State,  there  came  a  wild  cheer 
from  a  motor  bus.  It  seems  that  fifty  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  attending  the  summer  train¬ 
ing  courses  had  adjourned  their  meeting,  hired 
the  motor  bus,  and  had  come  down  to  greet 
us.  They  loaded  us  into  their  car,  and  started 
to  sing  all  the  good  old  Irish  songs,  beginning 
with  ‘Come  Back  to  Erin.’ 

“The  next  evening  a  reception  supper  and 
dance  for  the  delegates  was  given  at  the 
Gresham  Hotel.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
Alfred  Byrne,  is  a  great  character — a  dapper, 
alert  little  man,  with  a  pointed,  waxed  mus¬ 
tache,  he  looks  like  a  Frenchman — ^who  has 
been  Mayor  of  Dublin  for  many  successive 
terms.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  sha¬ 
ken  hands  with  more  people  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world,  and  of  being  able  to  call 
almost  everyone  in  Dublin  by  his  first  name. 

An  Amusing  Incident 

“In  this  connection  I  recall  an  amusing  in¬ 
cident  at  the  reception.  One  of  the  lady  dele¬ 
gates  from  Philadelphia,  on  being  introduced 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  said:  ‘I  don’t  know  the 
proper  way  to  address  a  Lord  Mayor.  Will 
you  please  tell  me?’ 

“  ‘Call  me  Alfred,’  said  the  Lord  Mayor. 


“  ‘Oh,  that  is  easy,  because  my  brother’s 
name  is  Alfred.’ 

“  ‘Then  call  me  Alfie — may  I  have  this 
dance?’  He  then  took  the  magnificent  chain 
of  office  and  threw  it  over  her  shoulders  and 
away  they  went. 

“Monday  evening  we  had  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe.  Dr. 
Monroe,  you  will  recall,  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University.  He 
is  now  the  president  of  the  famous  girls’  col¬ 
lege  at  Constantinople.  Dr.  Monroe  made  a 
splendid  address,  stating  the  purposes  of  the 
Federation,  the  good  work  accomplished,  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  Dublin  hospitality.  President 
Eamon  de  Valera  delivered  a  scholarly  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  followed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  representatives  of  the  various  nations. 
Every  American  swelled  with  pride  when  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  our  Minister  to  Denmark, 
was  introduced.  She  was  so  beautiful,  so 
talented  and  witty,  with  such  a  charming  man¬ 
ner  and  voice,  and  with  it  all  so  delightfully 
feminine — oh,  well,  we  were  immensely  proud 
of  her. 

“Wednesday  afternoon  we  attended  a  re¬ 
ception  given  by  the  president  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  Vice  Regal  Lodge.  Over  two  thousand 
people  were  present.  It  was  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  and  colorful  event. 

“There  were  many  other  enjoyable  occa¬ 
sions,  a  reception  given  by  the  American  Min¬ 
ister,  Mr.  Sterling;  a  reception  and  dance  at 
the  Mansion  House,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  at¬ 
tended  by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  former  president  of 
the  Irish  Free  State,  to  whose  political  party 
the  Lord  Mayor  belongs;  and  many  others. 
There  was  also  a  delightful  afternoon  recep¬ 
tion  and  tea  to  American  delegates  given  by 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Balch,  the  American  Con¬ 
sul  General,  and  his  charming  wife. 

Commercial  Section  Meeting 

“The  commercial  section  began  with  a 
luncheon  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Frances  Moon 
Butts,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  So  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  were  introduced,  including 
Mrs.  Owen  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  there 
was  little  time  left  for  the  formal  program. 
Brief  addresses,  however,  were  given  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Ingram  on  commercial  education  in 
England,  by  the  talented  and  witty  Dr.  John 
Burke  on  commercial  education  in  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  by  Mr.  Irving  R.  Garbutt  of 
Cincinnati  on  ‘What’s  on  the  Next  Page  in 
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Social  Adjustment  of  Education  for  Busi¬ 
ness?’* 

“Incidentally,  the  latter  was  so  interesting 
that,  as  the  time  for  it  was  limited,  Mr.  Gar- 
butt  was  asked  to  give  it  again  at  the  next 
session,  so  that  it  might  be  fully  discussed.  Dr. 
Burke’s  report  was  interesting  as  showing  the 
remarkable  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  technical  and  commercial  education  in  all 
parts  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  and  training  are  given  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  manual  arts,  and  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

“The  closing  session  of  the  commercial  sec¬ 
tion  was  devoted  largely  to  addresses  by 
foreign  delegates.” 

Business  Meeting 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  talk.  Miss 
Abrams  turned  the  gavel  over  to  President 
Skimin,  who  conducted  a  short  business  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Federation  Officers  for  1934 

President;  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  president.  Banks  Col¬ 
lege.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

First  Vice  President:  W.  A.  Robbins,  president,  Lin¬ 
coln  School  of.  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Second  Vice  President:  Mrs.  Marguerite  D.  Fowler, 
curriculum  builder,  secondary  schools,  Ix)uisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Secretary:  Bruce  Gates,  president.  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  vice  president.  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Executive  Board:  President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull;  Past 
President :  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Representing  the  Public  Schools:  Ivan 
E.  Chapman,  principal.  Western  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Representing  the  Private  Schools:  H.  M. 
Owen,  president,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Decatur, 
Illinois. 


Department  and  Round  Table  Officers 

Public  Schools  Department 

President:  VV.  O.  Yoder,  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Vice  President:  W.  S.  Barnhart,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Secretary:  Helen  Frankland,  Hume-Fogg  High  School, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Private  Schools  Department 

President:  W.  S.  Sanford,  Sanford-Brown  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

’lA  summary  of  Mr.  Garbutt's  address  appears  on 
page  291. 


Vice  President:  C.  C.  McCann,  McCann  School,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Marjorie  Phillips,  Phillips  Business 
College,  Lynchburg,  West  Virginia. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriti.ng  Round  Table 

Chairman:  R.  G.  Cole,  Abilene  High  School,  Abilene, 
Texas. 

Vice  Chairman:  Mary  Alletta  Do<ld,  Central  High 
School,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Dora  H.  Pitts,  Western  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

Business  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Harlan  J.  Randall,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Vice  Chairman :  Don  J.  Blankenshii),  Ceredo-Kenova 
High  School,  Kenova,  West  Virginia. 

Secretary:  William  Reichhauer,  Glen  wood  High  School, 
New  Boston,  Ohio. 

College  Instructors  Round  Table 

Chairman :  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Head,  Department  of 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois. 
Vice  Chairman:  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Frances  Botsford,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Business  Machines  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Agnes  E.  Meehan,  George  Washington  High 
School,  Indianaix)lis,  Indiana. 

Secretary:  I.ouise  Bennett,  High  School,  Dunkirk,  New 
York. 

[A  full  report  of  the  Department  and  Round 
Table  meetings  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. 
—Ed.l 

Federation  Banquet 

The  convention  closed  Friday  evening  with 
the  annual  Federation  banquet  and  dance.  Mr. 
George  E.  McClellan,  who  throughout  the 
entire  convention  had  so  ably  assisted  Mr. 
Garbutt  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
in  caring  for  the  delegates,  was  toastmaster. 
The  Federation  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  within  its  own  ranks  such  a  versatile 
and  happy  personality. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
J.  O.  Malott.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malott, 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Board,  Washington,  the  depression  will 
prove  beneficial  to  education  within  the  next 
fev/  years. 

Teachers  and  professors,  who,  before  the  de¬ 
pression,  were  interested  only  in  the  literary  and 
academic  side  of  education,  have  been  taught 
for  the  first  time  the  relation  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  business  in  general. 

They  are  aware  of  this,  because  they  have 
been  affected  personally  with  salary  reductions 
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averaging  14  per  cent,  and,  as  a  result,  realize 
the  necessity  of  training  pupils  to  meet  eco¬ 
nomic,  industrial,  and  civic  situations  hereto¬ 
fore  overlooked. 

This  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  result  in  their  training  children  to 
manage  home  budgets,  interest  themselves  in 
local  civic  affairs,  and  in  some  way  merge 
their  school  studies  with  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises. 

As  a  result,  the  school  system  under  the 
recovery  program  will  be  an  era  of  commercial 
and  industrial  education,  replacing  the  era  of 
literary  education. 

Chicago  Next  Year 

President  Skimin  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Federation  would  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

President  Skimin‘s  Address 

WE  are  living  in  an  era  of  planning — 
planning  for  business  and  industrial  re¬ 
covery — ^planning  for  national  development — 
planning  for  a  better-organized  economic 
structure.  In  all  this  planning,  education  has 
thus  far  had  but  minor  consideration.  Perhaps 
least  of  all  has  been  said  or  done  about  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  field  of  business  education.  Yet, 
in  this  field  of  education,  possibly  more  than 
in  any  other,  there  is  need  for  planning,  for 
this  phase  of  education,  a  most  important 
one,  is  an  immediate  and  intimate  part  of 
our  economic  structure. 

In  all  forms  of  planning,  purposes  are  a 
first  consideration.  We  must  squarely  face 
the  question,  “What  are  the  purposes  we  wish 
to  achieve?”  They  are  that  we  should  equip 
students  of  business  education  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  basic  business  principles  and  practices 
which  will  emphasize  proper  attitudes  and 
wholesome  interests.  We  should  give  them 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  of  honesty,  of 
faithfulness  to  job  and  duty;  and  we  should 
impart  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  relationships  of  each  citizen  and 
worker. 

Revision  of  Tradifional  and  Imifative  Busi¬ 
ness  Curriculum  Needed 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  under 
which  business  education  has  suffered  has 
been  a  lack  of  clear  thinking  about  speciali¬ 
zation.  Institutions  have  developed,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  clearly  a  task  to  do  which 


no  other  institution  was  doing,  but  because 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to  imitate  what 
some  other  school  was  already  doing.  In 
the  beginning,  business  education  was  more 
or  less  of  an  apprenticeship  course. 

The  first  clearly  marked  specialized  insti¬ 
tution  was  the  business  college.  Later,  in 
1890,  the  public  high  schools,  which  had  been 
growing  rapidly  in  numbers  of  students,  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  a  field  of  work  into  which 
they  might  expand. 

The  enrollment  of  high  school  pupils 
doubled  in  the  twelve  years  between  1921  and 
1933.  Such  a  phenomenal  change  in  size 
and  character  of  high  school  enrollment  cre¬ 
ated  many  problems — adjustments  in  teaching, 
in  pupil  achievements,  in  teaching  methods, 
in  classroom  management,  and  similar  instruc¬ 
tional  problems.  We,  as  commercial  teachers, 
have  been  so  busy  in  the  field  of  vocational 
business  education  that  we  have  not  taken 
time  to  realize  fully  the  possibilities  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  on  a  secondary  level  in  terms 
of  social  and  economic  citizenship.  Courses 
in  business  education  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  United  States  furnish  any  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  imitation  of  one  another.  An  atti¬ 
tude  of  laissez  faire  has  continued.  If  we 
are  to  alter  this  condition,  we  need  to  break 
with  the  traditional  and  imitative  business 
curriculum  of  the  past. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  do  in 
preparation  for  the  changed  conditions  that 
we  shall  certainly  face. 

Curriculum  Should  Include  Social-Business 
Subjects 

The  question  naturally  arises  what  social- 
business  subjects  should  be  included  in  a 
well-rounded  curriculum.  This  can  well  be 
answered  by  analyzing  the  social  activities 
of  business.  Unfortunately,  many  educators 
ignore  the  fact  that  business  is  a  social  activ¬ 
ity,  and  limit  their  commercial  curriculum  to 
clerical  subjects.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that,  without  the  social  phase  of  business, 
especially  buying  and  selling,  there  is  no  need 
to  keep  books,  to  write  shorthand,  and  to 
operate  typewriters  and  other  office  machines. 
The  placing  of  greater  emphasis  upon  social 
subjects,  however,  need  not  mean  a  slighting 
of  the  more  purely  vocational  subjects.  It  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  social  attitude  toward 
business  and  still  become  an  efficient  account¬ 
ant,  a  rapid  and  accurate  stenographer,  or  a 
skilled  operator  of  an  office  machine. 
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What  is  necessary,  then,  is  not  to  eliminate 
the  clerical  subjects  or  to  tear  down  the 
standards  of  achievements  in  them,  but  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  social-business  subjects. 
Since  the  economic  aspect  of  life  under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  has  become  so  complex,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  that  much  of  our  work  be 
devoted  to  developing  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  various  economic  factors 
and  relations  involved  in  this  complex  living. 
Schools  may  well  broaden  their  offerings  to 
carry,  in  addition  to  specific  vocational  sub¬ 
jects,  a  considerable  part  of  this  wider  eco¬ 
nomic  education. 

Need  of  Leadership 

In  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects,  as 
in  any  other  undertaking  involving  thousands 
of  teachers,  there  is  need  of  leadership.  This, 
obviously,  is  necessary,  so  that  standards 
may  be  raised,  activities  coordinated,  basic 
objectives  kept  constantly  in  mind,  so  that  we 
may  profit  by  the  study  and  industry  of  those 
peculiarly  fitted  to  make  this  contribution. 
At  this  moment,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  of  Federal  economies  will  be.  The 
importance  of  business  education  makes  it 
imperative  that  this  branch  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Washington. 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  the  states 
are  doing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even 
though  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  high  schools  in  1930  were  taking 
courses  in  business  education,  there  were  only 
four  state  supervisors  of  business  education. 
In  only  twenty  of  our  cities  are  there  directors 
or  supervisors  of  business  education.  Per¬ 
haps  our  commercial  teachers  associations  can 
be  more  helpful  in  setting  up  supervisory 
standards  and  in  bringing  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  school  authorities.  Commercial  teach¬ 
ers  have  done  much  in  recent  years  to  bring 
about  an  increased  effectiveness  through  the 
organization  of  local  and  regional  associations. 
Carefully  planned  programs  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  that  have  been  recognized  as  authori¬ 
tative  and  at  the  same  time  very  much  worth 
while. 

Future  of  the  Federation 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  speak  about  our 
own  federation.  This  year’s  program  has  beeri 
carefully  organized  with  the  central  idea  or 


general  theme  of  “Planning  for  the  Future 
in  Education  for  Business,”  with  discussions 
on  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  next 
year's  program  will  see  a  continued  interest 
in  social-business  subjects.  Discussions  might 
be  arranged  on  economic  geography,  social- 
business  aspects  of  arithmetic  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  commercial  law,  selling  and  marketing, 
business  machines,  and  economic  citizenship. 

This  is  a  day  for  cooperation  between  all 
commercial  teacher  groups — private,  public, 
and  college.  The  Executive  Committee  has 
been  very  consistent  in  urging  all  the  de¬ 
partmental  round-table  chairmen  to  produce 
programs  in  keeping  with  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  main¬ 
tains  that  we  are  a  professional  association 
and,  therefore,  we  must  continue  to  see  to  it 
that  no  department  or  round  table  becomes  a 
proving  ground  for  the  promotion  of  books, 
machines,  appliances,  or  equipment. 

From  the  very  first,  it  has  been  my  desire 
that  our  federation  might  serve  its  members 
this  year  by  publishing  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  addresses  made  and  papers  read 
at  this  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
might  be  a  program  council  selected  which 
would  work  with  the  chairmen  to  plan  and  to 
integrate  the  program  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

Programs  of  the  Future 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  programs  to  be 
made  by  commercial  teachers  associations  will 
be  accomplished  through  special  committees, 
studying  intensively  throughout  the  year  the 
problems  assigned  to  them.  Perhaps  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  future  will  consist  less  of 
papers  prepared  by  individuals  and  more  of 
reports  of  committees  that  have  given  intense 
study  and  thought  to  the  major  problems  of 
business  education.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
more  programs  that  will  involve  the  clinical 
type  of  analyses. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  work  in  business 
education  must  be  built  up  in  terms  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  social  needs  of  the  consumer.  With 
a  superior  program  of  business  education,  a 
superior  type  of  business  teacher  will  be 
needed.  The  teacher  of  tomorrow  will  be 
engaged  in  the  development  of  more  efficient 
men  and  women,  with  emphasis  on  character 
as  well  as  on  skill.  With  a  nobler  professional 
attitude  and  leadership,  a  new’  era  in  business 
education  is  bound  to  come. 
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National  Council  of  Business  Education 


At  the  convention  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  held  De- 
'  cember  27-29,  1933,  at  the  Netherland 
Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  was  organized 
to  represent  the  35,000  teachers  of  business 
subjects  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City. 

This  meeting  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  held  at  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  in  Washington 
last  year,  at  which  Dr.  McNamara  was  elected 
temporary  chairman  and  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
secretary. 

Dr.  McNamara  was  authorized  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  to  extend  an  invitation  to  regional  com¬ 
mercial  education  associations  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  meeting  at  Cincinnati  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  the  formation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  organization. 

Organizations  Represented 

As  the  result  of  this  invitation,  the  follow¬ 
ing  organizations  sent  official  delegates  to  the 
Cincinnati  meeting: 

National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation:  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit. 

National  Education  Association  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education:  Helen  Reynolds,  professor  of  education, 
Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  assistant 
professor  of  education.  New  York  University. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions:  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  associate  in  com¬ 
mercial  education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association:  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  McNamara;  John  F.  Robinson,  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston. 

Inland  Ejnpire  Education  Association,  Commercial 
Section:  Dr.  Gordon  E'.  Cadisch,  director.  School  of 
Business  Administration,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman. 

Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association:  R.  F. 
Webb,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers  Association: 
Albert  E.  Bullock,  in  charge  of  commercial  education, 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Commercial  Eklucation  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  Vicinity:  Simon  J.  Jason,  Walton  High  School, 
New  York. 

Dr.  McNamara  invited  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  educators  to  join  the  delegates  in  a 


discussion  meeting  prior  to  the  organization 
meeting,  so  that  the  delegates  could  sense  the 
general  sentiment  for  and  against  the  proposed 
Council,  and  also  the  reactions  toward  the  pro¬ 
posed  machinery  by  which  the  Council  should 
be  formed  and  conducted.  Those  invited  to 
join  the  delegates  in  the  discussion  were  ; 

Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Ray  Abrams, 
Dr.  John  R.  Gregg,  Gertrude  C.  Ford,  Dr.  Elmer  G. 
Miller,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Jay 
VV’’.  Miller,  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  Charles  G.  Reigner,  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  R.  G.  Walters,  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Paul  O. 
Selby,  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  and  John  O.  Malott. 

After  hearing  the  viewpoints  of  these  edu¬ 
cators  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  dele¬ 
gates  proceeded  to  organize  the  National 
Council  along  lines  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  meet  the  general  approval  of  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  commercial 
education. 

Purpose  of  Nafional  Council 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Council,  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  is: 

To  study  the  best  means  of  having  business 
education  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  preparation  of  our  people.  This  will 
be  done  by  having  the  Council  take  an  active 
participation  in  all  efforts  to  improve  educa¬ 
tion,  by  coordinating  the  efforts  of  affiliated 
organizations  of  commercial  teachers  for  the 
advancement  and  development  of  teaching  busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  and  by  providing  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  point  of  view  of  commercial  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 

Officers  of  Nafional  Council 

The  officers  elected  were: 

President:  Clay  D.  Slinker,  director  of  commercial 
education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Vice  President:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  professor  of 
education.  New  York  University. 

Secretary:  Helen  Reynolds. 

Treasurer:  Albert  E.  Bullock. 

President  Slinker's  Statement 

In  discussing  the  formation  of  this  Council, 
President  Slinker  said: 

During  the  past  several  years,  commercial 
education  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  secur¬ 
ing  recognition  and  adequate  representation  up- 
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oti  committees  appointed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  groups  for  the  investigation 
of  various  phases  of  education.  This  disad¬ 
vantage  arose  largely  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  national  organization  ccxirdinating  the 
efforts  of  our  various  associations  to  which 
these  people  could  turn  that  could  speak  foi 
those  represented  in  the  ranks  of  our  work. 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  dur¬ 
ing  which  commercial  education  has  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with  in  public  and  private  schools, 
there  is  great  need  for  a  definite  statement  .of 
the  philosophy  of  commercial  education.  Such 
a  philosophy  should  not  be  parochial  or  re¬ 
gional.  It  should  represent  the  best  thought 
of  the  leading  representatives  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  institutions  throughout  the  entire  country. 
A  medium  for  correlating  and  crystallizing  the 
l>est  thought  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  can 
be  established  through  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education. 

There  are  problems  dealing  with  curriculum 
adjustment  and  a  shifting  of  the  emphasis  upon 
teaching  methods  constantly  taking  place.  Un¬ 
der  the  stimulus  of  a  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  these  matters  can  be  more  read¬ 
ily  brought  to  the  attention  of  commercial 
teachers  throughout  the  entire  country  for 
evaluation  and  discussion. 

On  many  occasions,  commercial  education  has 
been  attacked  in  books,  newspapers,  or  pam¬ 
phlets  by  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  it, 
who  are  ill  informed  about  it,  or  who  are,  for 
ulterior  reasons,  opposed  to  it.  Such  attacks 
are  seldom  answered,  and  the  public  is  left 
with  a  distorted  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  A  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education  should 
see  to  it  that  such  misrepresentations  are  cor¬ 
rected  and  constructive  efforts  are  made  in  the 
interest  of  commercial  education  for  increasetl 
recognition  and  prestige. 

Potential  Value  of  Council  Tremendous 

There  are  many  things  that  might  engage  the 
attention  of  a  National  Council  of  Business 
Education,  .\mong  them  are : 

1.  Providing  means  of  cooperation  among  the 
numerous  organizations  dealing  with  problems 
and  practices  in  business  education  with  a  view 
to  clarifying  its  meanings  and  objectives. 

2.  To  disseminate  through  conferences,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  published  articles,  information  as 
to  the  social,  civic,  and  economic-vocational 
values  of  general  and  special  business  courses. 

3.  The  dissemination  of  information  showing 
educational  and  economic  values  of  supervision 
of  business  education  with  a  view  to  aiding  in 
placing  in  state  departments  of  education  and 
in  the  larger  city  school  systems  persons  quali¬ 
fied  to  exercise  wise  and  capable  guidance.  ‘ 

4.  Through  cooperation  of  member  organi¬ 
zations,  to  promote  more  uniform  educational 


programs  and,  to  this  end,  to  petition  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  of  Elducation  to  reestablish  expert 
leadership  for  business  education  at  Federal 
headquarters. 

Congratulations  Extended 

VV^e  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  group 
of  commercial  educators  who,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  McNamara,  have  brought  to  our 
profession  a  new  dignity,  an  inspiring  breadth 
of  vision,  and  a  cheering  unity  of  purpose. 
We  bespeak  for  the  Council  your  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  Through  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  you  will  be  kept  fully  informed 
of  all  its  activities. 

•  •  • 

Private  School  Code  Status 

During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  status  of  the  proposed  private  school 
code  was  discussed  by  a  group  of  private 
school  people.  No  action  was  taken,  because 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  issued  a  rul¬ 
ing  on  the  status  of  this  code. 

Southv^estern  Private  Schools 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Private  Commercial  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  November 
25,  1933.  Nearly  every  business  school  in 
the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  was  represented  by  one  or  more 
members. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  outlined  by 
President  George  A.  Meadows,  was  to  discuss 
and  take  some  form  of  action  on  the  proposed 
code  for  private  business  schools  that  was 
drafted  in  Washington,  November  13.  W.  M. 
Roberts,  of  the  Tyler  Commercial  College, 
Tyler,  Texas,  and  C.  M.  Stone,  of  Hill’s 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  represented 
this  organization  at  the  Washington  meeting. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
work  with  the  national  code  committee: 

.T.  D.  Miracle,  Draughon’s  Business  College,  Abilene, 
Texas;  L.  T.  Nichols,  Draughon’s  Business  College, 
Oklahoma  City;  and  W.  M.  Roberts. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President :  George  A.  Meadows,  Shreveport,  Louisiana; 
Vice  President :  C.  M.  Stone,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Secretary-Treasurer :  A.  N.  Beasley,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Cleveland  Program  of 

N.  A.  C.  T.  T.  I. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  will  be  held  at 
the  Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
February  24,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of 
Superintendence.  The  program  follows: 


2:30  p.m. 

Round  Table. 

A  discussion  of  vital  problems  faced  by  business 
teacher-traininj;  institutions  including:  (1)  business 
experience  for  the  business  teacher,  (2)  what  courses 
should  be  offered  to  train  teachers  for  courses  for 
the  consumer?  (3)  A  student-teaching  program 
that  is  effective,  and  (-4)  any  other  topic  the  com¬ 
mittee  cares  to  include. 

Committee:  Chairman :  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City 
(Pennsylvania)  College;  C.  M.  Yoder,  White- 
water  (Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College;  Earl 
W.  Atkinson,  Arizona  State  Teachers  College 
(Flagstaff). 

4  p.m. 

Rusiness  Session. 


9  a.m. 

“Changing  Objectives  in  Business  Education.” 

Report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Social-Economic 
Goals  of  America,  by  Dr.  Fred  J.  Kelly,  Chief, 
Division  of  Higher  EUlucation,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Committee. 

What  changes  are  necessary  in  business  teacher  train¬ 
ing  to  meet  these  objectives?  What  about  the 
teachers  now  in  service? 

Committee:’  Chairman:  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard 
University;  Alice  Wakefield.  Fredericksburg 
(Virginia)  State  Teachers  College;  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  R.  Haynes.  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


10  a.m. 

“How  May  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions  Focus 
the  Attention  of  the  Public  on  the  Best  Type  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Needed  to  Meet  Current  Economic  and 
Social  Conditions?” 

From  the  standt>oint  of  the  high  schools  in  our  larger 
cities. 

Ck)mmittee;  Chairman:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  G.  F.  Cadisch,  State 
College  of  Washington;  John  G.  Kirk,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  high  schools  in  our  smaller 
cities  or  towns. 

Committee:  Chairman :  J.  D.  Delph,  Springfield 
(Missouri)  State  Teachers  College;  E.  G.  Knep- 
per.  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  Teachers 
College;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  University  of  Den¬ 
ver. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  high  schools  in  our  rural 
communities. 

Committee:  Chairman:  C.  C.  Crawford,  Valley 
City  (North  Dakota)  State  Teachers  College; 
B.  M.  Swinford,  Ball  State  (Muncie,  Indiana) 
Teachers  College;  E.  D.  Pennell,  Western 
(Kalamazoo)  State  Teachers  College. 


12:15  p.m. 


Luncheon. 

Program  to  be  announced. 


1 :30  p.m. 

“Research  in  Business  Teachers  Training.” 

Plans  of  the  Research  Commission. 

Chairtruin:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Significant  current  researches. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa. 

Further  formulation  of  research  program. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

‘  The  chairman  of  each  committee  will  make  a  report 
and  lead  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 


1934  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest 

The  second  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest  will  be  held  on  the  grounds 
of  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  June  27  and  28. 

Students  from  all  public,  private,  and  pa¬ 
rochial  high  schools,  business  colleges,  and 
universities  in  the  world  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Additional  information  and  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  Hinsdale  High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illi¬ 
nois,  chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee. 

Indiana  Conference 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Conference  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  of  Indiana  will  be  held 
at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1934. 

The  central  theme  around  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  built  is  “National  Recovery  in 
Business  Education.”  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone, 
of  Iowa  State  University,  will  be  the  leading 
speaker  on  the  general  phase  of  this  theme. 
Miss  Sarah  Hupp,  of  Anderson  Senior  High 
School,  will  discuss  the  theme  as  applied  to 
general  business  training. 

Other  speakers  and  their  topics  are:  George 
E.  Ham,  Michigantown  High  School,  typing; 
Miss  Alberta  Kappeler,  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  shorthand;  A.  L.  Prickett,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington,  bookkeeping. 
Chester  Elson,  of  Danville  High  School,  is 
collecting  materials  to  demonstrate  current 
practices  in  presenting  business  education  for 
consumer  knowledge. 

The  program  is  in  charge  of  Blanche  M. 
Wean,  head  of  commercial  department.  Cen¬ 
tral  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana. 
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The  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers 

Association 

By  E.  E.  GAYLORD 

N  the  late  nineties  and  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  commercial  teaching,  as  the 
forerunner  of  vocational  education,  extended 
its  helpful  activities  from  the  private  commer¬ 
cial  school  to  the  public  high  school,  and 
thence  to  the  college  and  the  university. 

Associations  of  commercial  teachers  were 
quickly  formed,  but  their  membership  was 
mixed,  representing  all  schools  giving  commer¬ 
cial  instruction,  although  the  problems  of 
some  of  these  schools  were  different  from  the 
problems  of  others.  Of  the  associations  thus 
formed  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago, 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation, 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
and  the  New  England  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association  have  grown  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  professional  influence. 

The  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association  had  its  inception  at  a 
department  conference  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Essex  County  (Massachusetts) 
Teachers  Association,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  the 


Joseph  Cantalupi 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  Everett, 
Massachusetts,  High  School 


Photo  by  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

E.  E.  Gaylord 


Director,  Commercial  Department,  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  High  School 

writer  promoting  the  plan  of  an  organization 
for  high  school  commercial  teachers  alone. 
An  organization  meeting  was  held  in  the  En¬ 
gineering  Building  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Boston,  in  March, 
1903.  By  a  coincidence,  the  thirty-first  and 
most  recent  anniversary  of  the  first  regular 
meeting  was  held  last  November  in  the  splen¬ 
did  new  M.  I.  T.  buildings  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

H.  G.  Greene  was  the  first  president.  A 
meeting  to  receive  and  act  on  organization 
committee  reports  was  held  in  July,  1903, 
during  the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  Boston.  The 
first  regular  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  October,  1903,  and  meetings  have 
been  held  in  October  or  November  every  year 
since.  The  membership  has  grown  from  a 
few  score  to  several  hundred. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  record.  Miss  Helen  Follansbee  was  the 
careful  efficient  secretary.  For  the  next  four 
years,  H.  E.  Congdon’s  systematic  and  beau¬ 
tifully  written  reports  adorn  the  secretary’s 
book.  Then,  in  1908,  W.  O.  Holden,  the 
present  faithful  secretary,  was  chosen.  For 
several  years  the  Association  finances  have 
been  handled  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner 
by  Joseph  Cantalupi. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  officials  to 
hold  meetings  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
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W.  O.  Holden 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  High  School 

New  England.  Boston  has  played  the  host 
more  often  than  any  other  city,  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  have  been  held  one  or  more  times 
in  the  following  cities,  which  are  only  from 
5  to  20  miles  out  of  Boston:  Brookline,  Mal¬ 
den,  Newton ville,  Everett,  Cambridge,  Salem, 
Lowell.  The  more  distant  cities  that  have 
entertained  the  Association  are:  New  Bedford, 
Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford, 
and  New  Haven. 

The  following  well-known  New  England 
commercial  teachers  have  served  as  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association: 


H.  G.  Greene 

F.  E.  Lakey 

J.  D.  Houston 
E.  S.  Colton 
Carlos  B.  Ellis 
E.  E.  Kent 

G.  Walter  Williams 
Arthur  J.  Meredith 

E.  A.  Sammis 
A.  H.  Sproul 
Hastings  Hawkes 
C.  F.  Rittenhouse 

K.  C.  Atticks 
R.  G.  Laird 

F.  A.  Ashley 


G.  L.  Hoffacker 
Arthur  F.  O’Malley 
Atlee  L.  Percy 
Chester  M.  Grover 
C.  A.  Cederberg 
Katherine  W.  Ross 
Rufus  Stfckney 
VV'alter  E.  Leidner 
O.  E.  Beach 

E.  W.  Engler 
Guy  D.  Miller 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Woodruff 
Roderic  K.  Stanley 

H.  E.  Cowan  (1934) 


The  programs  have  been  devoted  largely  to 
a  consideration  of  the  best  subject  matter  for 
commercial  courses,  the  relation  of  these 
courses  to  others,  methods  of  presentation, 
vocational  guidance,  placement  of  graduates, 
relation  between  the  high  school  commercial 


departments  and  the  business  community,  and 
similar  practical  topics. 

Speakers  have  been  chosen  from  the  more 
enterprising  and  effective  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  from  leaders  in  business  life,  and  from 
those  who  are  conspicuous  in  related  work 
among  higher  institutions. 

Among  the  first  rank  of  distinguished  uni¬ 
versity  men  who  have  addressed  the  Associ¬ 
ation  are  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown; 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale;  Dr.  David 
Snedden,  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
of  Harvard;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Speare,  of  North¬ 
eastern;  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  present  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  charter  members  still  active  in 
commercial  teaching  are  the  following: 


W.  W.  Petrie 
W.  L.  Anderson 
Laura  E.  Horne 
E.  W.  Engler 

E.  L.  Blaisdell 
G.  M.  Hawes 

F.  E.  Lakey 


Elizabeth  Campbell 
J.  C.  Moody 
Helen  Follansljee 
C.  E.  Doner 
Lena  B.  Pool 
VV’.  O.  Holden 
E.  E.  Gaylord 


The  N.  E.  H.  S.  C.  T.  A.,  like  other  similar 
organizations,  is  justified  by  its  efforts  in 
broadening  the  professional  outlook,  breaking 
up  the  natural  tendency  toward  insularity, 
enlarging  acquaintance,  stimulating  educa¬ 
tional  ambition,  and  adding  dignity  and  a 
warm  and  quickening  human  interest  to  the 
high  calling  of  the  teacher. 


Harold  E.  Cowan 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  High  School 
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B.  E.  W.  Semi-annual  Index 
of  Commercial  Education  Addresses 

July  I -December  31,  1933 

(Concluded) 


[A.>_v  to  Parenthetical  References.  (1)  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education  meeting,  July  1;  (2) 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  meeting.  December  27-29;  (3)  University  of  Chicago  Conference, 
June  29-30;  (4)  Commercial  Education  Association  of  Xew  York  City  and  Vicinity  meeting,  November  4. 
The  addresses  given  at  these  meetings  have  l)een  keyed  to  designate  that  they  may  l)e  obtained  in  printed  form 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  association  before  which  they  were  given.] 


Gcidanck  .\ND  Pi.ack.mk.nt 

(  Continued) 

“Educational  Guidance  and  Administrative  Problems  in 
Commercial  Education.”  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Associate 
Superintendent,  Public  Schools.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Practical  Plan  for  Bringing  in  Calls  for  Graduates, 
A,”  W.  S.  Sanford,  Sanford-Brown  Business  College, 
St.  Ixmis,  Mo.  (2) 

“Problems  Facing  Junior  Workers  and  What  We  Can 
Do  To  Help  Them,”  Myra  Green,  Registrar,  Con¬ 
tinuation  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

“Summary  of  Principles  of  Guidance  in  Commercial 
Education,”  Gordon  F.  Cadisch,  Director,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pullman.  (2) 

“Teacher  Aids  and  Responsibility  for  Guidance  in  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Related  Subjects,”  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Di¬ 
rector,  Commercial  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wise.  (2) 

“Teacher  Aids  and  Resjwnsibility  for  Guidance  in  Sec¬ 
retarial  Subjects,”  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City.  (2) 

•‘Treatment  of  Problem  Cases  in  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment.  The,”  F.  W.  Parr,  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

“X'ocational  Guidance  in  Social-Business  Subjects,” 
Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Berea,  Ohio.  (2) 

“What  Affiliations  Can  We  Make  with  Business  and 
Industry  to  Promote  the  Placement  of  Our  Graduates?” 
George  McClellan,  Littleford-Nclson  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ju-MOR  Business  Education 

“Commercial  Work  in  the  Junior  High  Schools,”  Mamie 
Gingles,  West  Junior  High  School,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

“Consumer-Business  Education — A  Necessity,”  Patty 
Spruill,  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Greensboro. 

“Elementary  Business  Training  As  a  Required  Course,” 
Robert  P.  Linn,  Beaver  Falls  Junior  High  School, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

“Junior  Business  Training,”  Fern  .\utrey.  Public 
Schools,  Austin,  Texas. 

“Junior  Business  Training,”  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Berea, 
Ohio. 

“Means  by  Which  Skills  May  Be  Developed  in  the 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Business  Practice,”  Alfred 
L.  Hoffman,  New  Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (4) 

“Methods  of  Teaching  Introduction  to  Business,”  James 
Morgan,  Vice  Principal,  Monroe  High  School,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

“Preparing  the  Pupils  for  the  Major  Units  That  .\re 
Outlined  in  the  New  York  State  Syllabus,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Business,”  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Assistant  Prer- 
fessor  of  Education,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University. 


"Social-Business  Education — A  Necessity,”  Lula  Dob¬ 
son,  R.  J.  Reynolds  -High  School,  W’inston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

“Teacher  Aids  and  Responsibility  for  Guidance  in 
Social-Business  Subjects,”  A.  E.  Bullock,  In  Charge 
of  Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2) 

“Teaching  Business  Ethics,”  Merle  Sidener,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

“V’oice  of  Business  in  American  Education,  The,”  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Objectives 

“Function  of  Secondary  Commercial  Education,  The,” 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head,  Department  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

“General  Objectives  of  Commercial  Education  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,”  Louis  A.  Rice,  Assistant  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton. 

“Methods  of  Determining  Objectives  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,”  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  (1) 

“Objectives  of  Business  Education  As  Viewed  by  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects,”  J.  O.  Malott, 
Federal  Emergency  Administration,  F’ederal  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill.  (2) 

“Social  Aims  of  Commercial  Education,  The,”  R.  G. 
Walters,  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Per.sonnel 
Officer,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

“Social  and  Commercial  Values  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,”  L.  E.  Terry,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Office  Practice 

(See  also  “Secretarial  Practice”) 

“Actual  Business  Practice,”  Roderic  K.  Stanley,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Weaver  High  School,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

“Character  Training  and  Character  Development  in  the 
Office  Training  Laboratory,”  Rufus  Stickney,  Boston 
Clerical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Determining  the  Importance  of  Office  Appliances  in 
Education  for  Business,”  Winifred  G.  West,  Broad 
Ripple  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2) 

“Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Filing,”  N.  Mae  Saw¬ 
yer,  Director,  American  Institute  of  Filing,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  (2) 

“Modern  Way  of  Teaching  Business  Machines,  The,” 
Albert  Stern,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
New  York  City.  (2) 

“Office  Practice,”  R.  G.  Cole,  High  School,  Abilene, 

Texas. 

“Specific  Business  Skill,  Taught  and  AppHed,”  Albert 
Stern,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  New 
York  City.  (4) 

“V\hat  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Accounting. 
Business  Practice,  and  Arithmetic?”  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Ascher,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City. 
(4) 
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Penmanship 

“Handwriting  and  Its  Relation  to  Education,’’  Linda 
S.  Weber,  President,  X.  A.  P.  T.  A.,  Gary,  Ind.  (2) 

“Progressive  Penmanship  Instiuction,”  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(2) 

The  Private  Business  School 

“Are  We  I-ost?”  J.  L.  Harman,  President,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

“Financial  Problems  of  the  Private  School,”  T.  B.  Cain, 
President,  West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarks¬ 
burg.  (2) 

“My  Philosophy,  My  Plan,  My  Practice,”  D.  D.  Miller, 
Miller  School  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“X'ew  Deal  and  Its  Probable  Effect  u|K)n  the  Private 
Business  School,  The,”  B.  F.  Westmore,  Northwest¬ 
ern  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash. 

“New  Readjustments  That  Face  the  Private  Schools, 
The,”  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University.  (4) 

“Publicity  Policy  of  the  Successful  Business  School  of 
the  Future,  The,”  J.  H.  Seeley,  Scranton-Lackawanna 
College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

“Putting  the  Private  Business  School  into  the  Fore¬ 
ground  in  the  Field  of  Education,”  S.  I.  Gresham, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Springfield,  Ill. 

“Tested  Means  of  Developing  Good  Will,”  E.  O.  Fen¬ 
ton,  President,  American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  (2) 

“Trend  of  Public  Thought  Toward  the  Private  School 
in  Canada,  The,”  Hon.  Jasper  Beatty,  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

“Typical  Radio  Advertising  Program,  .\,”  W.  A.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 

“Typical  School  .Assembly,  A,”  VV’,  R.  Hamilton,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Hamilton  University,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

“VATiat’s  Ahead  for  the  Private  Business  School  That 
Survives?”  W.  S.  Sanford,  Sanford-Brown  Business 
College,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo. 

Reconstruction  of  Business  Education 

“Business  Education  from  a  Superintendent’s  Point  of 
View,”  W.  J.  Bogan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  (3) 

“Business  Education  in  a  Changing  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Order,”  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Executive  Vice 
President,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Business  Education  in  the  Economic  Upheaval,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Halnon,  Department  of  Education  and  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

“Business  Education’s  Contribution  to  a  Democracy,” 
B.  Frank  Kyker,  Director  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training,  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

“Changing  Business  Education  from  a  Frill  to  a  Neces¬ 
sity,”  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training,  Woman’s  College,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

“Coming  Century  of  Progress  for  Business  Education, 
The,”  Robert  R.  Aurner,  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

“Commercial  Education  and  the  NEA,”  J.  H.  Shields, 
Duke  Uinversity,  Durham,  N,  C. 

“Commercial  Education  to  Meet  Modern  Needs,  A,” 
William  L.  Moore,  Principal,  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  (2) 

“Commercial  Education  under  Present  Conditions,”  A. 
J.  Becker,  Supervisor  cf  Commerce,  Salt  I^ke  City, 
Utah. 

“Commercial  Teaching  in  the  New  Era,”  E.  Karl 
McGinnis,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin, 


“Comparison  of  the  Obligations  and  Position  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  Our  Economic  Order  and  the 
Objectives  of  Business  Education  As  Viewed  by 
Classroom  Teachers,  A,”  W.  R.  Odell,  In  Charge  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University, 

“Does  Business  Need  a  ‘New  Deal’?”  John  Lovelace, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

“Echoes  from  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  on  Business  Education,”  William 
Spencer,  Dean,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago. 

“Evaluation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
Contributions,”  Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  (3) 

“Evaluation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
Contributions,”  F.  G.  Nichols,  Associate  Professor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Harvard  University.  (3) 

“Future  for  Business  Education  in  the  State,”  E.  W. 
Atkinson,  .Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff. 

“Future  of  Commercial  Departments  in  Arkansas,  The,” 
O.  L.  Wilkins,  High  School,  Malvern,  Ark. 

“How  Shall  We  Educate  for  the  New  Deal?”  John  F. 
Johnston,  Industrial  Engineer,  San  Francisco. 

“I.ooking  .Ahead  in  Business  Education,”  Seth  B. 
Carkin,  President,  Packard  School,  New  York  City. 

“I-ooking  to  the  Future,”  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  and  Handwriting,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (2) 

“National  Economic  Program  and  A’ou,  The,”  J.  O. 
Malott,  Federal  Emergency  Administration,  Federal 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  (2) 

“Necessary  Changes  in  School  Finance,”  R.  R.  Renne, 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman. 

“Necessary  Reorganization  for  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,”  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head,  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Division,  University  of  Iowa. 

“New  .Applications  of  Old  Principles  in  Business,”  Sam 
Clabaugh,  President,  Protective  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“New  Deal  in  Business  Education,  A,”  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  Director  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training, 
Woman’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro.  (2) 

“New  Deal  in  Business  Education,  A,”  J.  F.  Sherwood, 
Professor  of  Accounting,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“New  Ideas  in  the  Commercial  Field,”  W.  L.  Gross, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

“New  Standards  in  Business  Education,”  J.  Evan 
Armstrong,  President,  Armstrong  College,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

“N.  R.  A.  and  Its  Relation  to  Business  Education, 
The,”  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Chairman,  N.  R.  A.,  New 
York  City.  (4) 

“N.  R.  A.  Program,  The,”  R.  S.  Van  de  Woestyne, 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  HI. 

“Outlook  in  Commercial  Education,  The,”  Paul  A. 
Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State 
Teachers  C<dlege,  Whitewater,  Wise. 

“Part  of  Business  Education  in  the  New  Deal,  The,” 
Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
North  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

“Present  Economic  Trends,”  Reid  L.  McClung,  Dean, 
College  of  Commerce,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

“Present-Day  Trends  in  Commercial  Education,” 
Charles  F.  Walker,  President,  Northwestern  School 
of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

“Recent  Developments  in  Content.”  Clinton  A.  Reed, 
State  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (3) 

“Recent  Developments  in  the  Teaching  of  Commercial 
Subjects,”  C.  C.  Calhoun,  State  Te.ichers  College, 
Conway,  .\rk. 

“Recent  Trends  in  Business  Education.”  I>ouis  A. 
Rice,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Education,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Trenton. 
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“Recent  Trends  in  Business  Practice,”  Clement  S. 
Lagsdon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  Lansing. 

“Recent  Trends  in  Commercial  Education,”  A.  O. 
Colvin,  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College,  Greeley. 

“Relation  of  the  New  Deal  to  Business  Education,  The,” 
Elmore  Peterson,  Dean,  School  of  Business,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

“Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Obligations  and  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Business  Education  in  Our  Economic  Order,” 
F.  G.  Nichols,  Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Harvard  University. 

“Revision  of  the  Commercial  Curriculum,”  John  G. 
Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia. 

“Significance  of  Certain  Aspects  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,”  H.  P.  Smith,  Head,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Some  Doubts  about  Educational  Opportunity,”  Thomas 
E.  Benner,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

“Some  Observations  in  Commercial  Education,”  L.  C. 
Rusmisel,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Some  Teachings  of  Prosperity  and  Depression,”  C.  A. 
Phillips,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce,  Iowa  State 
University,  Iowa  City. 

“Sunny  Side  of  the  Depression,  The,”  J.  E.  Le  Ros- 
signol.  Dean,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

“Teaching  the  Economic  Problems  Arising  in  Our  New 
Social  Order,”  Albert  E.  Bullock,  In  Charge  of 
Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (2) 

“Trends  in  Business  Education,”  Jessie  F.  Connell, 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman. 

“Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,”  Willard  J.  Whee¬ 
ler,  President,  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Research 

“Report  of  the  Research  Commission  of  the  N.  A.  C. 
T.  T.  L,  The,”  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

“Usefulness  of  Research  in  Commercial  Education,” 
E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head,  Commercial  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Salesmanship 

“.^re  Your  Sales  Classes  Interesting?”  Louis  W. 
Korona,  Allderdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Commercial  Course  Graduate  As  a  Retail  Salesman, 
The,”  G.  W.  Degon,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 
Yakima,  Wash. 

“Man  in  Salesmanship,  The,”  Frank  M.  See,  General 
Agent,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Merchandising  in  1934,”  Elliott  Hensel,  Advertising 
Counselor,  Illustrated  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

“Research  in  Salesmanship,”  Hayden  Colby,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

“Training  for  Selling,”  Mrs.  Flora  T.  Young,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Advertising  and 
Selling?”  Helen  Norton,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  New  York  City.  (4) 

Secretarial  Practice 

(See  also  “Office  Practice”) 

“Modern  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting  and 
Secretarial  Training,”  Ivy  Monk,  Head,  Typing  and 
Office  Practice  Departments,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila. 
delphia. 

“Secretaries  in  the  Making,”  E.  W.  Hauck,  Member, 
Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


“Secretary  Looks  Ahead,  The,”  Grace  Stoermer,  Vice 
President,  Bank  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

“Some  Elusive  Phases  of  Secretarial  Training,”  Rufus 
Stickney,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

“Teacher  Aids  and  Responsibility  for  Guidance  in  Sec¬ 
retarial  Subjects,”  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City.  (2) 

“Teaching  Methods  by  Which  Skill  May  Be  Developed 
in  Secretarial  Studies,”  Edgar  C.  Wikdall,  Packard 
School,  New  York  City. 

“What  Skills  Shall  Be  Developed  in  Secretarial  Sub¬ 
jects?”  Beatrice  Leff,  James  Monroe  High  School, 
New  York  City. 

“What  Skills  Shall  Be  Developed  in  Secretarial  Sub¬ 
jects?”  Margaret  Scott  Miller,  Personnel  Director, 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York  City. 

Shorthand 

“Adapting  the  Shorthand  Course  to  Meet  Present  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conditions,”  Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
City. 

“Banking  the  Fire,”  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City. 

“Beyond  the  Technicalities,”  James  J.  Jones,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Changes  I  Foresee  in  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Classes  of  the  Future,”  R.  G.  Cole,  High  School, 
Abilene,  Texas. 

“Development  of  Skill  in  Transcription,  The,”  Harold 
H.  Smith,  Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City. 

“Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  The,”  Ann 
Brewington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago. 

“Future  Personal  Characteristics,  Performance,  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  Placement  Opportunities  for  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  in  the  Business  Office,  The,”  I.  J.  Berni, 
Office  Manager,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  (2) 

“How  I  Teach  Beginning  Shorthand,”  Mrs.  Minnie  De 
Motte  Frick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Sci¬ 
ence,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

“Making  the  Advanced  Shorthand  Course  Practical," 
John  Comiskey,  High  School,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

“Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand,”  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“New  Deal  in  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing,  A,”  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Editor,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“New  Deal  in  Training  Stenographers,  The,”  Goldena 
M.  Fisher,  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Pedagogic  Delusions  in  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand,” 
Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  Director  of  Research,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“Resume  of  Shorthand  and  Typing  Requirements  in 
Secondary  Schools  of  South  Dakota,”  Dorothy  Travis, 
High  School,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

“Standards  or  .Accomplishments  in  Transcription,”  W. 
C.  Kammerer,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Eletroit,  Mich. 

“Stenography,”  Louise  Armstrong,  Public  Schools, 
Austin,  Texas. 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Stenography  and 
Typewriting?”  Louis  Goldstein,  Certified  Shorthand 
Reporter,  New  York  City.  (4) 

“VV’hat  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Stenography  and 
Typewriting?”  William  R.  Odell,  In  Charge  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York.  (4) 

Supervision 

“Message  from  the  State  Education  Department,  A,” 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  State  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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“State’s  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education,  The,” 
W.  E.  James,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Austin,  Texas. 

Teacher  Training 
(See  also  “Reconstruction  of  Business 
Education”) 

“Development  of  Skill  from  the  Standpoint  of  an 
Examiner,  The,”  Henry  Levy,  Board  of  Examiners, 
Board  of  Education,  New  York  City.  (4) 

“Equipment  of  Teachers  of  Commerce,  The,”  R.  W. 
Fairchild,  President,  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity,  Normal,  111. 

“Good  and  Bad  Teaching  Techniques,”  Andrew  Elwick, 
Queen  Anne  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

“How  to  Improve  the  Teaching  of  Business  Subjects,” 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University. 

“Human  Element  in  Commercial  Teaching,  The,”  Louis 
A.  I^slie,  Assistant  Comptroller,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Teachers,”  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City. 

“In-Service  Improvement  of  the  Business  Teacher, 
The,”  Clay  Slinker,  Director,  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Public  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
(3) 

“Part  the  Teacher  Plays  in  Building  up  the  School, 
The,”  Paul  Moser,  Moser  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Place  of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Commercial 
Education,  The,”  W.  A.  Brandenburg,  President, 
State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
“Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  the  Business  Teacher, 
The,”  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Philadelphia.  (3) 

Tests  and  Contests 

“Contests,”  Roy  Bedichek,  Chief,  Interscholastic 
League,  Austin,  Texas. 

“Improvement  of  Instruction  by  Means  of  Diagnostic 
Testing,”  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  Instructor  in  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typing,  Columbia  University. 

“Preparing  Students  for  the  State  Contest,”  E.  F. 
Edlefsen,  Superintendent,  High  School,  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Idaho. 

“Results  of  the  Contests  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
and  What  They  Indicate  About  the  Future,  The,” 
William  C.  Maxwell,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
High  School,  Hinsdale,  Ill.  (2) 

“Testing  and  Grading  of  Typewritten  Work,  The,” 
Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

“Use  of  Intelligence  Tests  in  Predicting  Success,  The,” 
F.  Y.  Fox,  President,  L.  D.  S.  Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Typewriting 

“Changes  I  Foresee  in  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Classes  of  the  Future,”  R.  G.  Cole,  High  SchooJ, 
Abilene,  Texas.  (2) 

“Common  Sense  in  Typewriting,”  Harold  H.  Smith, 
Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City.  (2) 

“Efficiency  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Typewriting,  The,” 
Frances  Henderson,  Senior  High  School,  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

.“Future  Outlook  in  Typewriting,  The,”  Gertrude  C. 
Ford,  Business  Education  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (2) 

“Future  Personal  Characteristics,  Performance,  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  Placement  Opportunities  for  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  in  the  Business  Office,  The,”  I.  J.  Bemi, 
Office  Manager,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  (2) 

“How  I  Teach  Typing  for  Accuracy,  Speed,  and  Form,” 


Mrs.  Miriam  Simons,  Critic  Teacher,  High  School, 
Corvallis,  Oreg. 

“How  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting  May  Be  Vitalized,” 
Geneva  F.  Hoult,  High  School,  Chrisman,  Ill. 
“Investigation  of  the  Uses  of  Typewriting  by  Students 
of  Typewriting,  An,”  Janett  Buck,  High  School, 
Kahoka,  Mo. 

“Means  by  Which  Skill  May  Be  Developed  in  Type¬ 
writing,”  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  High  School,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  (4) 

“Modern  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting  and 
Secretarial  Training,”  Ivy  Monk,  Head,  Typing  and 
Office  Practice  Departments,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“Motivation  in  Typewriting,”  Lyda  Gore  Rice,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Central  High  School,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

“My  Typewriting  Methods,”  Mrs.  M.  Theobald,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. 

“Need  of  Better  Methods  for  Beginning  Typewriting, 
The,”  L.  O.  Cummins,  Manager,  Boston  Office,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

“New  Deal  in  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing,  A,”  Harold  H.  Smith,  .^ssistant  Editor,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“New  Deal  in  Typewriting,  A,”  Frances  R.  Botsford, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

“New  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of  Typing”  (with 
motion  pictures),  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Editor, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 
“Practical  Pointers  Regarding  the  Teaching  of  Tabu¬ 
lating,”  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Editor,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

“Resume  of  Shorthand  and  Typing  Requirements  in 
Secondary  Schools  of  South  Dakota,”  Dorothy  Travis, 
High  School,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

“Teaching  for  Typing  Power,”  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Head,  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

“Testing  and  Grading  of  Typewritten  Work,  The,” 
Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  (College, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

“Typewriting,”  Roy  L.  McPherson,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 
“Typewriting  in  the  Business  School,”  Mrs.  Mary  M. 

Woodside,  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
“Typewriting  in  the  Primary  Grades  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion,”  Octavine  Cooper,  High  School,  Colorado,  Texas. 
“Typewriting  in  the  Primary  Grades  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion,”  Ben  D.  Wood,  Director,  Bureau  of  (Collegiate 
Educational  Research,  Columbia  University. 
“Typewriting  Methods,”  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

“Visual  Aid  in  Teaching  Beginners  How  to  Typewrite,” 
Mrs.  Ethel  Wood,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.  (2) 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Stenogrraphy  and 
Typewriting?”  Louis  Goldstein,  Certified  Shorthand 
Reporter,  New  York  City.  (4) 

“What  Skills  Should  Be  Developed  in  Stenography  and 
Typewriting?”  William  R.  Odell,  In  Charge  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  (4) 

Addenda 

“Significance  of  Accounts,  The,”  Robert  D.  Ayars,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

“Business  English — What,  Why,  and  How?”  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Ross,  South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
“What  Is  Going  on  in  the  World  of  Business  Law,” 
James  C.  Reed,  University  of  Pittsburgh.. 
“Improving  the  Teaching  of  Business  Mathematics  in 
the  High  School,”  Clinton  M.  File,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

“Elconomics,”  G.  J.  Bridges,  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 
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Office  Supplies  and  Equipment  News 

Brought  to  you  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

News  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the  world,  to 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and  procedures.  Descrip¬ 
tive  brochures  and  circulars  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Use  the  coupon. 


Another  machine  belonging  in  the  mini- 
■  mum-equipment  list  mentioned  in  the 
October  B.  E.  It',  is  the  Graphotype  6144,  which 
combines  low  cost  and  simplicity  with  the  func¬ 
tions  necessary  to  teach  the  all-important  subject 


Graphotype  6144 


of  name  listing.  The  machine  is,  in  reality,  a 
typewriter  that  types  in  metal  and,  while  it  cuts 
only  in  capital  letters  and  is  not  motor  driven, 
these  are  really  advantages  to  the  office  training 
teacher.  One  student  can  easily  teach  another 
the  actual  operations.  Projects  for  name  listing 
are  in  preparation.  More  about  this  later.  To 
schools,  the  price  of  the  machine  is  $130. 

The  advantages  of  Addressograph  Class 
,  200  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Grapho¬ 
type,  of  which  it  is  the  complement.  It  is  hand 
powered,  extremely  simple,  and  yet  holds  thirty 
frames  and  plates,  an  adequate  supply  for  any 
normal  teaching  project.  The  teaching  material 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  also 
apply  to  this  machine,  w'hich  sells  to  schools 
for  $62.50. 

The  Spool-O-Wire  stapling  machine,  made 
■  by  Remington-Rand,  is  most  economical 
of  operation.  The  machine  holds  a  spool  of  wire 
containing  the  equivalent  of  1,500  1-inch  staples, 
and  is  capable  of  binding  together  an  average 
of  40  ordinary  sheets  of  paper  at  one  time.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  student’s  home  work.  The 
machine  sells  for  $20,  with  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  schools.  Refills  are  $2.50  net. 


I  have  been  asked  to  recommend  a  good 
■  chair  for  the  typewriting  room.  Well, 
there  are  many  suitable  chairs  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  which  is  the 
best.  The  kind  that  gives  support  to  the  small 
of  the  back  rates  high  with  me.  There  is  the 
“Cushioner,”  made  by  Remington-Rand ;  “Good- 
form,”  by  tbe  General  Fireproofing  Company ; 
“Postur-Chair,”  by  the  Toledo  Metal  Furniture 
Company ;  the  “Stenographic  Chair,”  by  the 
Sturgis  Posture  Chair  Company,  Sturgis,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  and  “Pos-Chair,”  by  the  Johnson  Chair 
Company,  Chicago.  Take  your  pick! 

MThe  ideal  typewriting  demonstration  table 
.  is  the  product  of  the  Adjustable  Table 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  table 
has  three  levels :  the  center,  upon  which  to  stand 


A  Typkwriti.nt.  Demonstration  Table 


the  machine;  a  raised  platform,  on  which  to 
put  copy ;  and  an  extension  on  the  other  side, 
upon  which  to  place  your  finished  work.  It  is 
known  as  model  \o.  2EXT,  “Satellite.” 

A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Feb.,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

10  11  12  13  14 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gresg  Shorthand 


By  CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 

Director  of  Research,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 


IN  “Banking  the  Fire”  (see  November, 
1933,  issue,  page  139),  the  attention  of 
theory  teachers  was  called  to  the  great 
waste  of  learning  time  that  ensues  from  the 
mechanical,  purposeless  repetition  of  outlines, 
thus  violating  an  important  principle  of  skill 
building. 

The  large  amount  of  review  that  is  present 
in  each  new  theory  lesson  functions  constantly 
in  stepping  up  the  student’s  mastery  of  pre¬ 
ceding  principles.  If  the  teacher  utilizes  this 
“automatic  review”  in  the  daily  lesson,  he 
may  safely  drop  completely  from  his  teaching 
outline  all  formal  theor>'  reviews.  If  he  is  a 
high  school  teacher  following  a  time  schedule 
that  specifies  the  completion  of  Chapters  I-VI 
of  the  Manual  the  first  semester  and  Chapters 
VTI-XII  the  second  semester,  he  may  safely 
speed  up  this  schedule.  Let  him  try  to  com¬ 
plete  Chapters  I-IX  the  first  semester  and 
organize  the  second-semester  students  into  an 
elementary  dictation  class  in  which  the  theory 
principles  of  Chapters  X-XII  will  be  learned, 
one  or  two  a  day,  through  the  medium  of 


the  dictation  material  in  “Gregg  Speed 
Studies.” 

To  enable  the  theory'  teacher  to  concentrate 
on  the  theory  review  present  in  each  lesson, 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  and  of  the  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments.  The  auto¬ 
matic  review  in  Chapter  I  was  given  in  the 
January'  issue. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  presenting  the  words 
of  the  new  lesson  the  first  time,  the  teacher 
follow  the  arrangement  in  the  Manual  and  in 
the  “5,(XX)  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,”  so 
that  the  student  will  concentrate  upon  the  new 
theory  to  be  learned  and  be  unconscious  of  the 
review  principles  involved.  The  Manual  ar¬ 
rangement  is  also  an  aid  to  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fluent  writing  style. 

After  this  initial  presentation  of  the  new 
theory  has  been  completed,  the  teacher  should 
continue  his  blackboard  presentation  and  his 
dictation  according  to  the  arrangement  given 
in  the  corresponding  automatic  review  lesson. 

The  automatic  review  matter  for  Chapter 
II  follows. 


Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  II 

[The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  are  reviewed.] 


Par.  34.  (11)  appeal,  happen,  happening,  happier, 
happy,  heap,  help,  helping,  pay,  paying,  bay,  bee,  habit, 
affair,  factory,  fee,  half,  if,  avail,  even,  evening,  evil, 
heaven,  heavier,  heavy,  navy,  valley,  vary,  victory, 
jelly,  machinery. 

(12)  penny,  pity,  attach,  attached,  attaching,  each, 
age,  eilge,  tragedy,  she. 

(14)  camp,  campaign,  cap,  cape,  clipping,  crepe,  damp, 
deep,  grip,  lamp,  lap,  lip,  map.  nap,  pack,  packing, 
pain,  pan,  pick,  picked,  picking,  picnic,  pin,  rapid,  rip, 
tip,  trip,  baby,  back,  bag,  bake,  bat,  beach,  bean,  beat, 
l>eating,  bet,  bit,  cabin,  ribbon,  affair,  fame,  fare,  fail, 
failing,  fair,  factory,  farewell,  fat,  fatal,  fate,  fear,  fed, 
federal,  feed,  feel,  feeling,  feet,  fell,  felt,  fever,  fill,  fill¬ 
ing,  finish,  finishing,  fish,  fishing,  fit,  fitting,  grief,  laugh, 
laughing,  leaf,  lift,  relief,  tariff,  welfare,  avail,  driven, 
grave,  heavier,  leave,  leaving,  level,  live,  living,  lived, 
navy,  relieve,  relieved,  vague,  vain,  valley,  vary,  varied, 
velvet,  victory,  chain,  channel,  chat,  cheap,  check,  check¬ 
ing,  chicken,  chief,  match,  peach,  ranch,  reach,  reaching, 
rich,  teach,  teaching,  wretched,  gem,  jade,  magic,  page, 
range,  religion,  tragedy,  garage,  machine,  machinery, 
shade,  shake,  shame,  shape,  shed,  sheep,  sheet. 

(15)  appeal,  happier,  pair,  parade,  park,  parlor,  bare, 
bargain,  bear,  bearing,  bell,  belt,  buried,  calf,  gift. 


varied,  catch,  kitchen,  jail,  jelly,  cash,  cashed,  sharp, 
shell. 

(18)  behalf,  garage. 

Par.  37.  (11)  pray,  apple,  play,  playing,  plea.  (12) 
pretty.  (14)  cheaper,  paper,  chapel,  plane,  prayer, 
preach,  maple,  plain,  plan,  planning,  pledge,  pledged, 
prim,  wrapper,  pepper.  (15)  plate,  played,  plead,  pretty. 

Par.  38.  (11)  able.  (14)  brain,  branch,  brave,  bridge, 
brief,  chamber,  labor,  laboring,  neighbor,  blame,  label, 
brim,  breach,  blare.  (15)  bread,  braid,  braided,  bled, 
blade.  (18)  break,  breaking,  brick,  black.  (27)  mem¬ 
ber. 

Par.  39.  (11)  free,  fray,  flee.  (14)  frame,  French, 
fresh,  freshman,  freshmen,  flesh,  frail,  flame,  flap,  flash. 
(15)  fret,  fleet,  flat.  (17)  freshman.  (18)  flag.  (27) 
freshmen. 

Par.  40.  The  words  in  this  paragraph  will  be  found 
in  the  review  list  for  Pars.  34-39. 

Par.  41.  (11)  about,  after,  ever,  every,  very.  (14) 

maybe,  one-half,  people.  (15)  platform.  (37)  platform. 

Pars.  49-50.  (11)  heaps,  helps,  busy,  easier,  acres, 

affairs,  crazy,  ears,  errors,  mercy,  asleep,  salary,  silly, 
sleepy,  appeals,  apples,  hills,  lazy,  habits,  fancy,  hap¬ 
pens,  happiness,  heavens,  illness,  vacancy,  as,  ease,  easy, 
essay,  has,  say,  saying,  sea, _  see,  seeing,  escape,  escaped. 
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eggs,  hasten,  sanitary,  scenery,  astray,  east,  happiest, 
haste,  history. 

(12)  eats,  hats,  hence,  immense,  enemies,  city,  pret¬ 
tiest,  ages,  heads,  stay,  study,  staying,  studying,  safety, 
steady. 

(14)  lamps,  lips,  maps,  pass,  passing,  pays,  peace, 
peas,  piece,  space,  trips,  babies,  base,  busy,  affairs, 
brass,  crazy,  dress,  dressing,  factories,  fears,  grace, 
fierce,  freeze,  memories,  grass,  mercy,  neighbors,  nurse, 
slip,  class,  feels,  papers,  players,  phrase,  praise,  press, 
race,  details,  glass,  lace,  lazy,  lease,  less,  likes,  mills, 
meals,  palace,  place,  placing,  raise,  raising,  series,  plays, 
release,  released,  fits,  minutes,  gets,  meets,  sheets,  tickets, 
trace,  tracing,  tracer,  days,  ladies,  needs,  pads,  shades, 
today’s,  brains,  cans,  trees,  asleep,  salaries,  sleep,  sleepy, 
sleeping,  slept,  slippers,  chance,  chickens,  dance,  danc¬ 
ing,  darkness,  danced,  fancy,  fence,  finance,  glance, 
goodness,  happiness,  illness,  knees,  machines,  niece, 
pains,  patience,  pins,  plans,  prince,  rains,  remains,  trains, 
vacancy,  vacancies,  claims,  dreams,  enemies,  frames, 
games,  mass,  miss,  missing,  sees,  checks,  makes,  marks, 
sack,  sacred,  sake,  sashes,  sages,  scheme,  scrap,  screen, 
secret,  seek,  seeking,  seeks,  sick,  skating,  skin,  bags, 
sane,  sanitary,  scene,  scenes,  senate,  sense,  scenery, 
seen,  sickness,  sin,  since,  snap,  cement,  same,  seem, 
seems,  city,  seeming,  sat,  seat,  seats,  set,  sets,  setting, 
settle,  sit,  sitting,  staff,  stage,  stamp,  cities,  stamping, 
stamps,  stays,  smash,  steam,  steel,  step,  steps,  stepping, 
stiff,  strain,  stream,  stretch,  studies,  sad,  said,  seed, 
seeds,  face,  fees,  phase,  safe,  safety,  canvass,  leaves, 
save,  saving,  saves,  slaves,  sleeves,  branches,  peaches, 
severe,  reaches,  sips,  sables,  slim,  tease,  daze,  teaches, 
pages,  pledges,  dishes,  sash,  cease,  ceased,  season,  sea¬ 
sons,  seized. 

(15)  spare,  split,  spread,  easier,  bears,  pairs,  series, 
tracer,  ceiling,  cellar,  sail,  sailing,  salary,  salaries,  sale, 
seal,  sell,  selling,  self,  salad,  silk,  silly,  appeals,  palace, 
sales,  sells,  gifts,  plates,  rates,  tickets,  ladies,  leads, 
reads,  case,  keys,  sacred,  secret,  takes,  stick,  sketch, 
sketches,  gas,  guess,  guessing,  prettiest,  straight,  these. 

(17)  deeds,  finance,  man’s,  means,  enemies,  stayed, 
studied. 

(18)  scale,  scare,  scarf,  legs,  breaks. 

(19)  acres,  crazy,  glass,  glance,  sacred,  scrap,  screen, 
secret. 

(20)  grace,  grass,  class,  claims. 

(21)  darkness,  marks,  silk. 

(26)  details,  debts,  today’s,  steady,  study,  studied, 
studies,  studying,  dates. 

(27)  members,  memories,  minutes,  immense,  men’s, 
remains,  cement. 

(37)  press,  prince,  prettiest,  spread,  papers,  praise, 
players,  apples,  place,  placing,  plays,  plates,  plans, 
pledges,  spell,  spelling,  split,  slippers. 

(38)  brass,  members,  neighlwrs,  barrels,  brains,  breaks, 
branches. 

(39)  freeze,  phrase,  frames. 

Par.  50.  Distributed  in  Par.  49. 

Par.  51.  (ll)mystery.  (14)  basket,  chest,  desk,  dres¬ 
ser,  fascinating,  fast,  gasoline,  least,  lesson,  lessons, 
listen,  listening,  medicine,  mystery,  risk,  task,  taste, 
vast,  visit,  visits,  visiting,  mist,  mask,  grasp,  accede, 
pressed,  raised,  ransack,  mason.  (15)  cast,  gasoline, 
guest,  guests,  dresser,  pencil.  (20)  grasp.  (37)  pressed. 

Par.  52.  (12)  analysis.  (14)  analysis,  basis,  chances, 
classes,  dances,  dresses,  faces,  ceases,  traces,  finances, 
passes,  pieces,  places,  glasses,  senses,  masses,  census, 
leases.  (15)  cases,  thesis.  (17)  finances.  (19)  glasses. 
(20)  classes. 

Par.  53.  (11)  again,  against,  apart,  far,  favor,  fa¬ 

vorite,  thorough,  thoroughly,  three.  (12)  favorite, 
party.  (14)  first,  matter,  matters,  parties.  (21)  work, 
working,  works.  (49)  against,  always,  business,  mat¬ 
ters,  must,  others,  parts,  parties,  first,  some. 

Par.  54.  (11)  everything.  (12)  anything.  (49)  some¬ 
thing. 

Par.  55.  (51)  businesses,  causes,  desires. 

Par.  57.  (14)  fix,  fixes,  maximum,  mix,  mixes,  tax, 
taxes. 


Par.  58.  (11)  action,  actions,  affections,  affectionate, 
election,  missionary,  evasion.  (14)  fashion,  faction,  af¬ 
fectionate,  federation,  fiction,  generation,  mission,  mis¬ 
sionary,  nation,  nations,  national,  physician,  registration, 
relation,  relations,  section,  sections,  session,  vacation, 
vision,  evasion.  (15)  selection,  diction,  vacation.  (18) 
election,  selection.  (27)  mention.  (49)  selection,  actions, 
nations,  relations,  section,  sections,  session.  (51)  physi¬ 
cian,  registration. 

Par.  59.  (11)  favored,  liked,  helped.  (14)  based, 

blessed,  checked,  dressed,  finished,  fitted,  fixed,  feared, 
laughed,  marked,  missed,  mixed,  packed,  passed,  figured, 
remained,  placed,  raised,  reached,  saved,  traced,  visited, 
praised,  labored,  raced,  risked,  glared,  shaped,  tapered. 
(15)  guessed.  (18)  scared.  (19)  glared.  (20)  figpired. 
(21)  marked,  worked.  (24)  desired.  (26)  fitted,  dated, 
treated,  visited.  (27)  remained,  mentioned.  (29)  liked, 
timed.  (37)  placed,  tapered.  (38)  blessed,  labored. 
(41)  changed,  formed,  shipped.  (49)  desired,  saved, 
scared.  (51)  based,  blessed,  dressed,  guessed,  missed, 
passed,  placed,  raised,  traced.  (53)  caused,  favored, 
parted,  published.  (57)  fixed,  mixed. 

Par.  60.  (11)  gave,  give,  giving,  given,  let,  letting, 
letter,  until.  (12)  name,  naming,  named.  (14)  next. 
(15)  gives.  (27)  morning,  woman,  woman’s.  (37) 
presence,  present,  presented,  presenting,  presentation, 
presents.  (49)  also,  gives,  next,  presents,  soon,  still, 
woman’s.  (59)  begged,  named,  presented. 

Par.  61.  (11)  ago,  forgive.  (12)  candy.  (14)  anyone, 
begin,  began,  beginning,  begins,  increase,  increased,  in¬ 
creases,  increasing.  (15)  undertake.  (17)  candidate. 
(19)  increase,  increases,  increased,  increasing.  (21) 
welcome,  overwork.  (26)  candidate.  (49)  informs, 
increase,  increasing.  (51)  increased.  (52)  increases. 
(59)  increased,  informed. 

(Next  month,  .4utomatic  Kci'icw  in  Chapter  III.) 


Business  Education  Calendar 

February 

17  Annual  Conference  of  Indiana  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers,  Muncie. 

17  High  School  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  Elizabeth. 

21-24  National  Occupational  Conference, 
Cleveland. 

24  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

24-28  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  Qeveland. 

March 

1  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  Cleveland. 

3  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers  Association,  New  York. 

14-17  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southeast  District,  Philadelphia. 

17  Arkansas  Valley  Commercial  Teachers 
Club,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

28-31  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Boston. 
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Business  Education  Honorary  Societies 

The  roster  of  the  national  honorary  societies  in  this  field  includes  the  names  of 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Gamma  Rho  Tau,  Alpha  Iota,  Phi  Theta  Pi,  and 
Pi  Rho  Zeta.  A  record  of  commercial  education  activities  that  did  not  include 
these  homrary  societies  would  he  far  from  complete.  The  September  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1933,  issues  of  the  Business  Education  World  contained  brief  descriptions  of 
five  of  these  societies.  We  shall  appreciate  receiving  the  names  of  other  similar 
national  societies  that  should  be  included  in  the  list  given  above. 


Beta  Gamma  Sigma 

The  only  honor  society  in  commerce  and 
in  business  administration  recognized  by 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business.  Founded  in  1907  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Incorporated  as 
a  national  society  February  26,  1913. 

In  1933  Gamma  Epsilon  Pi,  a  commercial 
education  sorority,  founded  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  was  merged  with  it. 

The  Society  has  forty  active  chapters.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Officers:  Grand  President,  Dean  J.  Ander¬ 
son  Fitzgerald,  University  of  Texas,  Austin; 
Grand  Vice  President,  Dean  J.  E.  Le  Rossig- 
nol,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Grand 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Professor  J.  W.  Jenkins, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Society  is  the 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Exchange,  issued  quar¬ 
terly.  Its  present  editor  is  John  Wilkinson 
Jenkins. 

We  quote  from  No.  3,  Vol.  XVI,  of  this 
quarterly,  issued  during  the  summer  of  1933, 
a  portion  of  an  article  on  the  early  history 
of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Elwell. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  national  honorary 
fraternity  in  commerce,  was  formed  February 
26,  1913,  through  a  consolidation  of  three  local 
honoraries — the  Economics  Club  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Delta  Kappa  Chi  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Although  organized  in  1913,  it  was  not  until 
January,  1916,  that  the  next  chapter  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Wharton  School.  Then,  when  Dr. 
McCrea  went  to  Columbia,  a  chapter  was  in¬ 
stalled  there  in  May,  1917.  Two  chapters 
were  installed  in  1918 — at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
In  1920,  chapters  were  installed  in  Iowa,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Northwestern;  in  1921,  at  Oregon, 
Minnesota,  and  Washington  Universities;  in 
1922,  at  Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  Ohio  State,  and 
Texas;  in  1923,  at  Indiana  and  Southern  Cali¬ 


fornia;  in  1924,  at  Nebraska;  in  1925,  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University;  in  1926,  at  North  Dakota,  Den¬ 
ver,  Kansas,  and  Tulane;  in  1927,  at  Georgia 
Tech;  in  1928,  at  Kentucky;  in  1929,  at  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Virginia;  in  1930,  at  Michigan  and 
Florida;  in  1931,  at  .Alabama  and  Missouri;  in 

1932,  at  Arkansas  and  Buffalo;  and  so  far,  in 

1933,  at  North  Carolina,  Washington  and  Lee, 
New  York,  Louisiana,  Southern  Methodist,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Of  the  member  schools  in  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  therefore,  we 
do  not  yet  have  chapters  at  Dartmouth,  Har¬ 
vard,  Miami,  Chicago,  and  Stanford. 

The  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Exchange,  the  offi¬ 
cial  publication  of  the  fraternity,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  1917  Convention,  appeared  first  in 
March,  1918,  was  published  twice  a  year  up  to 
1927,  and  then  once  each  year  through  1931. 
Since  1931,  it  has  been  a  quarterly. 

I  believe  that  through  these  twenty  years  as 
a  national  honorary  society  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
has  more  than  proved  its  value  in  schools  of 
commerce.  The  maintenance  of  its  high  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  several  chapters  has  earned  for 
our  society  a  high  place  among  the  univer¬ 
sity  honor  societies.  In  looking  at  our  organi¬ 
zation’s  history  and  its  future,  we  must  realize 
that  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  is  not  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  honorary  society,  but  that  it 
usually  has  its  student  members  for  only  a  year. 
In  that  year  the  members  must  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  organization  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
the  faculty  members,  and  particularly  upon 
the  deans. 

New  OfRcers  of  Pi  Omega  Pi 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
December  meeting  of  Pi  Omega  Pi : 

President:  Alberta  Kappeler,  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Vice  President:  Caroline  Craw¬ 
ford,  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Treas¬ 
urer:  H.  D.  Shepherd,  State  Teachers  College,  Denton, 
Texas;  Secretary :  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Organiser:  Frances  R.  Botsford,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Historian: 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin;  Editor:  Freda  Bruns,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 
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Luther  Burbank  College  of  Commerce 


IN  the  beautiful  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  Califor¬ 
nia,  public-spirited  citizens  are  showing 
great  interest  in  perfecting  the  plans  for  the 
Luther  Burbank  College  of  Commerce  as  a 
memorial  to  the  world’s  greatest  plant  scien¬ 
tist.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  E.  Close,  this  project  is  being  rapidly 
brought  to  completion. 

On  December  1,  1933,  a  charter  for  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  establish  this  memorial  was  issued. 

The  five  directors — Ernest  E.  Close,  presi¬ 
dent;  Estelle  C.  Close,  first  vice  president; 
Warren  Thornberr>',  second  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burbank  (widow  of  Luther 
Burbank J,  secretary;  and  Irvine  E.  Carner, 
treasurer — have  completed  the  necessary  legal 
procedure  to  purchase  for  the  Corporation  the 
mansion  in  which  Mr.  Burbank  was  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  also,  two  acres  of  land 
surrounding  the  building.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  Luther  Burbank  home, 
which  will  house  the  new  college,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  grounds.  These  grounds 
contain  trees  and  shrubbery  of  many  kinds, 
planted  by  the  hands  of  the  beloved  scientist. 
They  are  beautifully  landscaped  and  present 
a  perfect  setting  for  the  campus  of  this  memo¬ 
rial  college. 

As  demands  warrant,  other  buildings  will  be 
constructed  to  house  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  who  will  find  California,  and 
more  particularly  Santa  Rosa,  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  a  fall  and  winter  while  pursuing  a 
commercial  and  secretarial  training  course. 
Plans  are  being  considered  for  laying  out  ten¬ 
nis  and  basketball  courts,  and  a  dormitory. 

The  Burbank  property  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  world- 
famous  Redwood  Highway,  near  the  Russian 
River,  the  vacation  land  of  northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  Annually,  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  attracted  to  Santa  Rosa, 
to  see  the  Burbank  gardens  and  home.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  newly  formed  corporation 
to  continue  to  keep  the  gardens  blooming  and 
the  building  open  to  visitors.  They  will  be 
shown  the  office  of  Mr.  Burbank  (now  the 
office  of  the  college),  and  they  also  may  visit 
the  room  in  which  he  spent  his  last  hours. 
This  room  will  contain  much  of  the  furniture 
that  was  there  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


The  corporation  is  a  membership  corpora¬ 
tion,  having  no  capital  stock.  Many  member¬ 
ships  have  already  been  subscribed  and  many 
more  will  be  issued  to  citizens  far  and  wide 
who  have  admired  the  works  of  Mr.  Burbank 


Home  of  Luther  Burbank 


and  wish  to  express  their  admiration  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  this  memorial. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Close,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  as  a 
commercial  educator,  having  spent  some  six¬ 
teen  years  in  this  profession.  Mrs.  Close  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  the  education  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  youth,  as  has  Mr.  Carner.  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry,  the  junior  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  is  greatly  interested  in  a  higher 
standard  of  business  education.  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Burbank,  a  woman  of  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  is  deeply  interested  in  young  people, 
and  especially  in  their  education. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  remodeling 
of  the  building  for  housing  the  college,  and 
in  all  probability  the  new  school  will  be  a 
going  concern  by  May,  at  which  time  Close’s 
Modern  Commercial  College  will  be  merged 
with  the  Luther  Burbank  College  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  classrooms  will  be  equipped  with 
modem  furniture,  and  the  latest  office  appli¬ 
ances  will  be  installed.  The  course  of  study 
will  embrace  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
penmanship,  English,  business  mathematics, 
commercial  law,  business  administration,  sales¬ 
manship,  elementary  and  advanced  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting,  economics,  banking, 
finance,  and  other  subjects  pertinent  to  a 
broad  business  education. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Notes 


George  M.  Weir 


Honorable  dr.  george  m.  weir 

has  been  elevated  to  the  piosition  of 
Minister  of  Education  and  Provincial 
Secretar>'  for  the  Province  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada. 

Dr.  Weir  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
education  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 
In  1925,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Putman  of  Ottawa, 
he  completed  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
school  system  of  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  Weir  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
He  also  holds  the  degree  of  D.Paed.  from 
Queen’s  University. 

He  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1923  as 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  which  position  he  held  until 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Earl  W.  BARNHART  resigned  from  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  as 
of  December  1,  1933.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  of  last  year  Mr.  Barnhart  was 
granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  to  permit  him  to  offer  methods 
courses  in  commercial  subjects  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  expected  that  his  former  position  at 
Washington  will  be  Ailed  through  the  regular 


civil  service  procedure  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  approval  of  the  President  can  be  obtained. 

Dr.  EDWIN  A.  LEE,  for  many  years  di¬ 
rector  of  vocational  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  San  Francisco  city  and  county 
schools,  December  6,  1933.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  retired. 

Dr.  Lee  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chico,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  State  Normal  School,  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University.  In 
1916,  he  became  assistant  professor  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Pittsburgh,  the  next  year  join¬ 
ing  the  faculty  of  Indiana  University  as  act¬ 
ing  professor  of  vocational  education.  From 
1918  until  1921,  he  was  head  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  department  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  came  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1921. 

In  1912,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  to  Edna  Can- 
field  of  Chico.  The  couple  have  three  sons. 

Dr.  Lee  has  received  nation-wide  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education,  and  his  administration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  a  metropolitan  city  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest. 


Photo  by  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Edwin  A.  Lee 
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announcement  has  been  received  of 
/  \  the  marriage  of  the  former  Miss  Florence 
M.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Charles  I.  Brown,  both  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  We  join  a  host  of 
friends  in  extending  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
our  hearty  congratulations  and  sincere  best 
wishes. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Toronto,  where  she  is  held  in  affection  and 
esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Brown  is  well  known  in  the  world  of 
business  education.  He  was  formerly  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  chain  of  Brown’s  Business  Col¬ 
leges,  founded  by  his  uncle,  the  late  G.  W. 
Brown.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  After  several  years  as  that  company’s 
field  and  service  representative  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  managing 
director  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Mr.  Brown  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1926  in  order  to  assume  the  management  of 
a  new  branch  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  order  that  the 
schools  of  Canada  might  receive  better  and 
more  direct  service  under  his  direction. 
Throughout  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  he  has  many  friends  who 
join  us  in  our  felicitations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  make  their  home 
at  5  Hubbard  Boulevard,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

Mrs.  marguerite  D.  fowler,  the 

new  second  vice  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
committee  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  for  the  past  three  years.  Prior 
to  that  time,  she  was  for  eight  years  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Atherton 
High  School,  of  Louisville. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in 
1915  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Delta,  in¬ 
ternational  honor  fraternity  for  women  gradu¬ 
ates  in  law. 

Mrs.  Fowler’s  business  experience  has  been 
that  of  court  reporter,  court  examiner,  and 
accountant.  *  Her  teaching  experience  has  been 
varied.  She  has  taught  all  grades,  including 
a  university  methods  course. 

The  a.  N.  palmer  company  has 

opened  an  office  in  the  Phelan  Building  in 
San  Francisco,  under  the  management  of  J.  A. 
Rohrer. 


CHESTER  H.  KATENKAMP,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Forest  Park 
High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  been 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  subject  of 
his  dissertation  was  “An  Experimental  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  Daily  Recitation  and  Work 
Book  Methods  of  Teaching.”  The  subject 
matter  of  the  experiment  was  a  try-out  course 
in  junior  business  training. 

Dr.  Katenkamp  is  well  known  as  a  specialist 
in  the  teaching  of  ofiice  appliances.  To  those 
interested  in  this  subject,  we  recommend  his 
address  before  the  Washington  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
This  address  is  published  in  the  sixth  year¬ 
book  of  that  association,  under  the  title  “Ideal 
Equipment  for  an  Office  Practice  Classroom.” 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activity  composed  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  announces  the  fourth  annual  Com¬ 
mercial  Contest  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  May 
5,  1934.  The  subjects  tested  will  be: 

bookkeeping,  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
business  arithmetic,  and  business  law.  Only 
one  contest  will  be  held  in  each  subject,  so 
only  advanced  students  should  be  entered. 

A  new  feature  of  the  contest  this  year  will 
be  a  short  group  conference  for  commercial 
teachers  and  students,  at  which  time  the 
films  developed  at  Washington  State  College 
for  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
will  be  shown. 

Those  interested  in  this  contest  should 
write  to  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  director  of  the 
Department. 

PAUL  O.  SELBY,  who  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence,  working  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  director  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  at  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

The  Contest  Journal,  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Business  Education  Contest  As¬ 
sociation,  made  its  first  bow  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  education  public  last  December.  George 
R.  Tilford,  professor  of  business  education 
and  secretarial  science,  Syracuse  University, 
is  the  editor.  For  many  years  he  has  man- 
•  aged  the  New  York  State  commercial  contests. 
Sample  copies  of  the  Jourml  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Tilford  for  25  cents  a  copy. 
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Dr.  HAROLD  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  is 
the  newly  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  succeeding  Dr. 
William  J.  O’Shea,  retired  after  forty-seven 
years  of  service  in  public  education. 


Photo  by  Pack  Bros. 


Harold  George  Campbell 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  the  little  fish¬ 
ing  village  of  Fraserburgh  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1884.  His 
father,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  America  in  1888. 

Dr,  Campbell  was  graduated  from  the  Max¬ 
well  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  1902,  and 
the  following  year  received  his  first  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  teacher  of  the  third  grade  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  In  1910, 
his  career  as  a  high  school  teacher  began  with 
his  appointment  as  a  history  teacher  at  East¬ 
ern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn.  In  1920, 
he  became  principal  of  Flushing  High  School. 

In  1924,  Dr.  Campbell  was  elected  associ¬ 
ate  superintendent  of  schools,  filling  the  va¬ 
cancy  left  by  the  retirement  of  William  Mc- 
Andrew.  In  1929,  he  was  elected  deputy 
superintendent. 

Dr,  Campbell  is  a  well-known  author  of 
texts,  and  a  writer  of  numerous  articles  on 
educational  subjects.  The  Royal  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Merit 
for  distinguished  service  to  education. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdom 


over  which  he  will  rule  may  be  had  from  the 
following  New  York  City  school  statistics  for 
the  year  1932-1933:  average  attendance  (day 
schools  only),  1,022,894;  teachers’  salaries, 
$117,559,828;  valuation  of  school  properties, 
$476,399,683. 


JOHN  W.  NIXON,  manager  since  1907  of 
the  Heald  Business  College,  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  succumbed  to  a  long  illness,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1933. 

Mr,  Nixon  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  active  in  the  fraternal,  educational,  and 
business  life  of  San  Jose.  Under  his  able 
direction  the  Heald  Business  College  of  that 
city  grew  to  large  proportions,  absorbing  sev¬ 
eral  other  business  schools.  In  addition  to 
managing  this  school,  Mr,  Nixon  was  vice 
president  of  the  entire  chain  of  Heald  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  in  the  state  of  California. 

A  native  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  left  an  orphan  as  a  child.  By  the 
greatest  sacrifice  and  hard  work  he  put  him¬ 
self  through  the  University  of  Iowa,  obtaining 
a  law  degree  in  1898.  In  1899,  he  married 
Miss  Mayme  E.  Parker,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  one  of  California’s  most 
active  Masons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  Knights  Templar,  Islam  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Shrine,  and  the  White  Shrine  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  lost  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  and  commercial  education,  one  of  its 
pioneers. 

AS  we  go  to  press,  comes  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  John  E.  Gill,  dean  of  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Death  was  due 
to  a  heart  attack.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old. 
Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  the  former  Nellie 
M.  Goodner,  of  Nashville,  Illinois;  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Oliphant,  and  Mrs. 
R.  Victor  Kuser,  Jr.,  and  a  son,  John  Goodner 
Gill. 

Mr.  Gill  was  born  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Accounts  from  the  well-known  Gem  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  He  came  to  Trenton  in  1901 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Franklin  B. 
Moore,  proprietor  of  the  Rider-Moore  and 
Stewart  School.  This  school  later  became  the 
present  Rider  College,  with  Mr.  Moore  as 
president  and  Mr.  Gill  as  dean. 

The  March  issue  will  carr>’  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  outstanding  educator. 
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Our  Cover  Design 

The  cover  design  for  February  shows  an 
interesting  though  not  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Philadelphia,  the  third  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.  Philadelphia  is  too  large 
to  be  captured  in  one  photograph,  even  when 
taken  from  an  airplane  at  a  height  of  6,000 
or  7,000  feet. 

Now  to  get  our  bearings.  The  tower  di¬ 
rectly  above  F  in  “February”  is  atop  the  City 
Hall,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  548  feet.  At  the 
very  pinnacle  is  a  huge  bronze  statue  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  which  cannot  be  seen  clearly  in 
the  picture. 

The  broad  boulevard  leading  directly  from 
the  City  Hall  and  terminating  at  a  group  of 
buildings  in  a  park  is  the  famous  Fairmount 
Parkway.  The  group  of  buildings  at  its 
upper  end  houses  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art.  A  stretch  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
may  be  seen  directly  to  the  left. 

The  circle  about  midway  of  the  Boulevard 
is  known  as  Logan  Circle.  The  large  white 
building  just  below  the  circle  and  facing  the 
train  sheds  is  the  new  Suburban  station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  towering 
white  building  underneath  is  the  Girard  Trust 
Company. 

The  word  “February”  starts  on  the  side  of 
the  huge  mercantile  establishment  of  John 
Wanamaker.  The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
facing  on  Broad  Street,  is  located  at  the  lower 
left  of  the  picture,  and  may  be  recognized  by 
the  interesting  gables  and  turrets  forming  a 
part  of  the  upper  stories.  The  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  is  the  large  white  building  across  the 
street,  to  the  right.  Fairmount  Park  may  be 
seen  faintly  in  the  upper  right  comer. 
The  building  directly  above,  and  to  the  right 
of  Logan  Circle,  is  the  Public  Library. 

Philadelphia  comes  rightfully  by  its  title 
of  “The  World’s  Greatest  Workshop,”  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  a  greater  number  of  vitally 
essential  articles,  and  fashions  more  of  the 
world’s  necessities,  than  any  other  munici¬ 
pality. 

Philadelphia  is  set  down  within  a  ring  of 
nature’s  bountiful  gifts.  Coal,  steel,  and 
cement,  for  instance,  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantities  in  the  world  right  at  the 
door  of  Philadelphia.  Naturally,  then,  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  establishments  have  fashioned  these 
for  generations  to  such  good  effect  that  this 
city  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  steel 
ships,  locomotives,  street  cars,  various  lines 


of  hardware,  storage  batteries,  and  other 
essentials. 

Next  month,  Boston. 


Two  Federal  Agencies  United 

The  union  of  two  major  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  announced  by  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  official  order,  the  functions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  will  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  enlarged  Federal  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Secretary  Ickes  announces: 

This  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Board 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  any  curtailment  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  Both  Commis¬ 
sioner  Zook  and  I  have  long  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  vocational  education,  and  we  both  pro¬ 
pose  to  promote  the  development  of  this  highly 
important  part  of  the  field  of  education  vigor¬ 
ously. 

Secretary  Ickes  changed  the  designation  of 
Dr.  J.  C.  VJright  from  “Director,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,”  to  “As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion”  with  “no  change  in  duties.” 

The  united  educational  services  are  now 
housed  on  six  floors  of  the  Hurley-Wright 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue  and  18th  Street,  two  blocks  west  of  the 
White  House.  This  is  the  temporary  home 
to  be  occupied  until  other  space  in  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  is  available. 

With  the  uniting  of  the  staffs  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  organization  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Office  of  Education,  the  School  Lije 
magazine  becomes  the  mouthpiece  for  the 
combined  Federal  interests  in  education. 
School  Lije  has  been  the  official  journal  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education  for  fifteen 
years. 

Note:  At  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Business 
.  Education  World  went  to  press.  Dr.  Zook  had 
not  filled  the  i)osition  of  Specialist  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education. — Ed. 
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Commercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  Dr.  E.  G.  BLACKSTONE 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  business  education,  a 
number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  are  being  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 


Bookkeeping  Studies 

(Continued) 


“Arithmetical  Abilities  Required  in  High 

School  Courses  in  Bookkeeping/’  by 

Edward  Frederick  Potthoff,  Master’s  The¬ 
sis.  University  of  Chicago,  1924. 

Purpose.  To  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  that  a  pupil 
must  possess  and  use  in  taking  a  high  school 
bookkeeping  course. 

Procedure.  Six  commonly  used  bookkeeping 
text  books  were  analyzed  for  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culations,  together  with  accompanying  sets, 
business  papers,  etc. 

Findings.  Of  all  the  problems,  addition  in¬ 
volved  44.76,  subtraction  22.04,  multiplication 
21.89,  division  2.54,  percentage  4.53,  and  frac¬ 
tions  4.24  per  cent.  The  list  included  16  speci¬ 
fic  uses  for  addition,  8  for  subtraction,  2  for 
multiplication,  2  for  division,  7  for  percentage, 
and  3  for  fractions.  Tables  show  all  these 
specific  uses. 

Except  for  addition,  the  part  played  by  the 
various  classes  of  problems  varies  greatly  in  the 
textbooks  studied. 

In  addition,  problems  generally  involve  3-, 
4-,  5-,  and  6-place  numbers,  with  2  addends. 
Subtraction  ordinarily  involves  3-,  4-,  5-,  6-, 
and  7-place  minuends.  In  multiplication,  1-, 
2-,  and  3-place  numbers  predominate.  In 
division,  3-,  4-,  5-,  and  6-place  dividends  and  1-, 
2-,  5-,  6-,  and  7-place  divisors  are  most  fre¬ 
quent. 

Percentage  usually  involves  3-,  4-,  5-,  and  6- 
place  numbers  and  1,  2,  3,  5,  or  6  per  cent. 
Fractions  involve  only  multiplication,  the  mul¬ 
tiplicands  consisting  of  2-,  3-,  and  4-place  num¬ 
bers  and  the  multipliers  of  1-,  2-,  and  3-place 
numbers  with  or  J4- 

The  quality  and  variety  of  arithmetic  needed 
for  bookkeeping  seem  rather  limited. 

Evaluation.  The  study  seems  to  be  statistic¬ 
ally  adequate.  One  might  question  any  proce¬ 
dure  of  determining  arithmetical  training  on  the 
basis  of  frequency  only,  for  a  calculation  may 


be  vitally  important  although  infrequently  met. 
The  study  does  not  concern  itself  with  deter¬ 
mining  where  the  essential  training  is  to  be 
secured,  whether  through  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  of  the  high  school,  a  course  in  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  or  through  direct  training 
by  the  bookkeeping  teacher.  It  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  whether  bookkeeping  or  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  untrained  in  the  complex 
processes  of  teaching  even  these  apparently 
simple  calculations,  would  be  successful  in 
teaching  them  when  mathematics  teachers  have 
failed  to  do  it. 


The  Comparative  Merits  of  Single  and 
Double  Periods  in  Bookkeeping  Instruc¬ 
tion,  by  Edward  L.  Cooper,  Master’s  The¬ 
sis,  University  of  Iowa,  1931. 

Purpose.  To  determine  whether  or  not  pupils 
accomplish  more  or  less  in  bookkeeping  with 
one  period  a  day  than  with  two  periods  a 
day. 

Procedure.  A  bookkeeping  test  prepared  by 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  consisting  of  440  items,  was 
given  as  part  of  a  state  survey  of  bookkeeping, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College.  The  test  was  given  for  14 
minutes  (Plan  1),  the  answers  being  written 
with  pencil.  The  next  day  the  students  were 
permitted  to  continue  with  the  test  and  take 
time  enough  to  finish  (Plan  2),  this  writing 
being  done  with  pen. 

The  test  covered  recording,  adjusting  and 
closing  entries,  fundamental  principles,  work¬ 
ing  sheet,  classification  of  accounts,  business 
practice,  and  bookkeeping  terminology.  A  total 
of  174  schools  participated,  82  of  them  using 
both  plans;  3,126  pupils  took  the  test  under 
Plan  1  and  2,308  under  Plan  2. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  the  following 
year  to  secure  detailed  procedure  and  practices, 
106  replies  being  secured. 
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Findings.  The  median  score  for  double 
periods  (Plan  2)  was  302  points.  For  single 
periods  it  was  291,  a  difference  of  about  11 
per  cent. 

The  median  score  for  double  periods  (Plan 
1)  was  100  points.  For  single  periods  it  was 
102. 

Scores  for  small  towns  and  very  large  towns 
were  higher  than  those  for  the  medium-sized 
towns. 

It  is  recommended  that  double  periods  be 
discontinued. 

Evaluation.  The  study  involves  a  wide  sam¬ 
pling  of  cases  and  is  probably  valid.  The  tests 
were  constructed  by  a  well-known  specialist 
in  this  field,  and  while  no  figures  as  to  validity 
or  reliability  are  given,  other  tests  by  this 
author  have  been  proved  both  valid  and  re¬ 
liable.  The  results  of  this  study  should  be  used 
to  revise  the  traditional  method  of  using  double 
periods. 

A  Study  of  Bookkeeping  Textbooks,  Their 

Historical  Development,  and  Their  Re¬ 
lation  TO  Bookkeeping  Practice,  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Meerwein,  Master’s  Thesis,  New 

York  University,  1928. 

Purpose.  To  determine,  through  a  study  of 
bookkeeping  textbooks,  how  bookkeeping  in¬ 
struction  has  developed,  and  its  relation  to 
bookkeeping  practice;  also  the  outstanding  pres¬ 
ent-day  tendencies  in  bookkeeping  instruction 
as  indicated  by  leading  texts,  and  possible  im¬ 
provements  in  texts  of  today. 

Procedure.  From  the  combined  judgments  of 
a  class  of  teachers  and  two  university  profes¬ 
sors,  a  list  of  21  points  was  prepared  by  which 
to  evaluate  texts. 

Books  were  analyzed  in  three  chronological 
groups,  as  follows :  12  books  appearing  before 
1820,  11  books  appearing  between  1826  and 
1899,  and  14  books  appearing  between  1900 
and  1928. 

Findings.  The  earliest  treatises  were  written 
entirely  from  the  adult  viewpoint.  Up  to  1820, 
the  texts  were  written  chiefly  for  private  in¬ 
struction. 

Provision  for  class  instruction  came  between 
1821  and  1899.  During  this  period,  emphasis 
shifted  from  foreign-trade  and  commission  busi¬ 
ness  to  bookkeeping  for  retail  and  wholesale 
stores.  The  “set”  was  introduced. 

Books  of  the  present  period  emphasize  the 
importance  of  bookkeeping  and  its  relations  to 
business  management.  Short  sets  are  replacing 
long  ones.  Overuse  of  business  papers  is  be¬ 
ing  avoided.  Texts  are  simpler  in  style  and 
are  more  readable.  Illustrations  and  graphs 
are  being  utilized. 

Evaluation.  This  is  an  elaborate  study  of 
many  texts.  It  contains  many  items  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest. 


A  Comparison  of  Eight  Bookkeeping 
Textbooks  in  Terms  of  Certain  Sug¬ 
gested  Principles  of  Textbook  Selec¬ 
tion,  by  William  J.  McGuire,  Master’s 
Thesis,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University,  1931. 

Purpose.  To  aid  school  administrators  in 
selecting  bookkeeping  textbooks  by  suggesting 
a  set  of  guiding  principles  and  a  technique  for 
applying  them. 

Procedure.  The  eight  bookkeeping  textbooks 
that  are  listed  for  use  in  New  York  City  for 
first-year  bookkeeping  were  analyzed. 

Tentative  principles  of  selecting  bookkeeping 
textbooks  were  prepared  and  were  then  dis¬ 
cussed  by  ten  bookkeeping  teachers  doing  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  New  York  University  and  by  ten 
bookkeeping  teachers  in  New  York  City.  As 
a  result,  the  following  list  of  principles  was 
selected :  purpose,  unity,  accuracy,  relative 
values,  uniformity  and  variation,  correlation, 
growth,  economy,  use,  adaptability,  and  com¬ 
prehension.  Then  each  book  was  examined 
for  the  following  units ;  purpose,  approach,  se¬ 
quence  of  topics,  space  devoted  to  each  topic, 
uniformity  of  terminology,  exercise  material, 
illustrations,  pupil  aids. 

Findings.  In  the  8  books,  27  purposes  were 
found,  most  of  them  in  agreement  with  the  New 
York  syllabus.  Educational  values  were  heav¬ 
ily  stressed,  as  was  the  use  of  bookkeeping  as 
a  means  of  managing  and  interpreting. 

Common  topics  numbered  33,  for  12  of  which 
there  was  disagreement  as  to  sequence.  A 
suggested  sequence  is  given.  Wide  variations 
were  found  in  the  amount  of  space  per  item. 
The  terminology  is  fairly  well  settled.  The 
difficulty  of  vocabulary  differed  little.  The 
short  unit  exercise  is  most  favored.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  ranged  from  123  up  to  618. 

EzHilmtion.  This  is  a  remarkably  complete 
and  ingenious  thesis.  Some  of  the  techniques 
for  measuring  the  principles  show  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  resourcefulness.  The  criterion  (22 
teacher  judges)  is  of  uncertain  validity.  The 
author  does  not  provide  a  scale  of  weights  for 
the  various  items,  nor  does  he  provide  any 
composite  ratings  for  the  several  books,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  one  with  another.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  this  is  a  step  toward  preparing  rating 
scales  for  textbooks  in  bookkeeping. 

•  •  • 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  at  the  University  of 
California  have  just  completed  a  series  of 
tests  showing  that  the  speed  of  mental  proc¬ 
esses  has  no  correlation  with  intelligence.  The 
.  slow  thinker,  they  have  found,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  dull;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
fast  thinker  superficial. 
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Reference  Books  for  Business  Teachers 

By  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 

(Concluded) 


DICTIONARIES 

Biography  (Continued) 

Who’s  Who  in  Ambrica,  edited  by  A.  N.  Mar¬ 
quis,  The  A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  Chicago, 
Vol.  17,  1932-1933,  3,568  pp.,  $12.  (Revised 
and  issued  biennially  since  1899.) 

A  biographical  dictionary  of  notable  living  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States. 

Who’s  Who  in  American  Education,  Robert 
C.  Cook  Company,  New  York,  1932,  $8.50. 
(Issued  1929-1930  and  1931-1932.  Volume 
IV  issued  in  1932.) 

Biographical  listing  of  6,500  names.  Titles  of  dis¬ 
sertations  for  Ph.  D.  degree  are  given. 

Note:  There  are  many  other  annual  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries  made  available  by  vari¬ 
ous  publishers.  Sections  of  the  United  States, 
religious  bodies,  professions,  foreign  countries — 
all  have  “Who’s  Whos.’’  “Who  Was  Who” 
contains  biographies  of  persons  no  longer  living. 

Birds 

Dictionary  of  Birds,  by  Alfred  Newton,  Lon¬ 
don,  1,088  pp.,  1899. 

Classical  Antiquities 

Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  edited  by  Harry  T.  Peck,  American 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1,701  pp.,  $8. 
(First  published  in  1897.) 

Articles  on  topics  in  classical  antiquities,  biographies, 
mythology,  geography,  art,  and  history. 

Commercial  Terms 

Commercial  Nomenclature,  International  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Republics,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1897,  670 
pp.,  $2.50. 

English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  terms  in  parallel 
columns. 

Financial 

Financial  Handbook,  edited  by  Robert  H. 
Montgomery,  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  1933,  1,628  pp.,  $7.50. 

Contains  thirty-six  sections  on  business  economics, 
mathematics  of  finance,  financial  statements  and  re¬ 
ports,  budgets,  control  of  current  operations,  business 
law  and  other  topics. 


Moody’s  Manual  of  Investments  and  Secu¬ 
rity  Rating  Service,  Moody’s  Investors’  Ser¬ 
vice,  New  York  and  London,  issued  annually, 

5  annual  volumes,  $25  each. 

Five  annual  volumes:  (1)  Foreign  and  American 
Government  Securities;  (2)  Banks  and  Finance; 
(3)  Industrials;  (4)  Public  Utilities;  and  (5)  Rail¬ 
roads.  Monthly  supplements  are  issued.  The  financial 
history  of  each  company  issuing  securities  is  given, 
together  with  statements  of  securities  outstanding  and 
ratings  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  company. 

Poor’s  Manual,  Poor’s  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  issued  annually,  $100. 

Each  annual  issue  is  in  four  sections:  (1)  Rail¬ 
roads;  (2)  Public  Utilities;  (3)  Industrials;  (4)  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Municipal. 

Hisfory 

Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Infor¬ 
mation  Relating  to  All  Ages  and  Na¬ 
tions,  by  Joseph  Haydn,  G.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1911,  1,614  pp.  (First  edition, 
1841.) 

A  dictionary  of  history  and  general  information 
alphabetically  arranged  in  chronological  lists. 

The  New  Larned  History  for  Ready  Refer¬ 
ence,  Reading  and  Research,  by  Josephus 
N.  Larned  et  al.,  C.  A.  Nichols  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1922-1924,  12 
volumes,  $105. 

A  dictionary  of  world  history  arranged  alphabetically 
with  cross-references. 

Insurance 

Annual  Cyclopedia  of  Insurance  in  the 
United  States,  G.  Reid  Mackay,  New  York, 
1928,  600  pp.,  $3. 

From  1891  to  1913,  this  book  was  published  as 
Hayden’s  Annual  Cyclopedia  of  Insurance.  Contains 
material  relative  to  terms  and  companies  and  includes 
biographies. 

Best's  Insurance  Reports,  A.  M.  Best,  New 
York,  issued  annually  in  May.  'Three  re¬ 
ports  :  casualty  and  miscellaneous ;  fire  and 
marine;  and  legal  reserve  companies  and 
fraternal  societies.  Together  with  Best’s  In¬ 
surance  News,  these  three  issues  are  $30, 
$25,  and  $25,  respectively. 

Law 

Bouvier’s  Law  Dictionary,  by  William  E. 
Baldwin,  The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Com- 
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pany,  1929,  1,245  pp.,  $7.50.  (Rawle’s  third 
revision,  2  volumes,  $15.) 

The  standard  American  law  dictionary. 

Music 

Grove’s  Dictio.vary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1928,  set  of  six  volumes, 
$40.  (The  sixth  volume,  edited  by  Waldo 
Pratt,  is  the  .\merican  Supplement,  438  pp., 
$7.50.) 

Contains  brief  biographies  of  1,700  persons  with 
fuller  treatment  of  700  names. 

Pronunciation 

Pesk-Hook  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronou.nced,  by  Francis  H. 
V’izetelly,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York,  1919,  942  pp.,  $2. 

This  book  embraces  English  words,  foreign  terms, 
Bible  names,  personal  names,  proper  names  current  in 
literature  and  the  arts. 

Pronunciation  of  Twelve  Thousand  Proper 
Names,  by  Mary  S.  Mackey  and  M.  G. 
Mackev,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1922, 
329  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  names,  names  of  books,  works  of  art,  char¬ 
acters  in  fiction,  and  foreign  titles  are  given  in  this 
publication. 

Quotations 

Fa.miliar  Quotations,  by  John  Bartlett,  Little 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  1927,  1,454  pp., 
$5. 

Familiar  quotations  grouped  according  to  authors  and 
indexed  under  principal  words  in  quotation. 

Rhymes 

Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  by  John  Walker  (revised  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Laurence  H.  Dawson),  Routledge, 
London,  1924,  549  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

Beginning  with  twenty  words  rhyming  with  Baa 
and  finishing  with  twenty-one  words  ending  in  s,  this 
rhyming  dictionary  gives  a  definition  or  synonym  for 
each  word  presented. 

Scientific 

Xote:  Changes  in  the  field  of  science  occur 
so  frequently  that  reference  work  has  to  be 
done  largely  through  periodical  literature.  In¬ 
dexes  to  periodicals  and  abstracts  of  new  books 
furnish,  perhaps,  the  most  helpful  reference 
material  in  science.  Scientific  dictionaries  ren¬ 
der  valuable  service  in  certain  lines  of  study, 
however. 


.\merican  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary, 
by  William  A.  N.  Dorland,  W.  B.  Saunders 
Comimny,  Philadelphia,  1932,  1,493  pp.,  $7. 
(Revised  biennially.) 

A  dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  medicine,  surgery, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  biology,  etc. 

Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  by  Sir  Eld- 
ward  Thorpe,  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1922-1927,  7  volumes,  $20 
per  volume. 

The  standard  dictionary  of  chemistry  in  English  with 
long  articles  and  bibliographies. 

Glossary  of  Botanic  Terms,  by  Benjamin  D. 
Jackson,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1928,  481  pp.,  $5. 

Pharmacotoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1925,  626 
pp.,  $4. 

\  Diction .\RY  of  Scientific  Terms,  by  1.  F. 
Henderson  and  W.  D.  Henderson,  Oliver  and 
Boyd,  London,  1929,  352  pp. 

Pronunciation,  derivation,  and  definition  of  terms 
used  in  the  various  fields  of  science. 

DIRECTORIES  AND  GUIDES 

.American  Newspaper  .Annual  and  Direc¬ 
tory,  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Philadelphia, 
1880  to  date,  50  volumes,  $15  per  year. 

Statistics  of  t>opulation,  time  maps,  catalogue  of 
American  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  with 
gazetteer  information  about  states  and  cities. 

YEARBOOKS  AND  STATISTICAL 
REPORTS 

.American  Yearbook,  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York, 
issued  annually,  9  volumes,  $7.50  per  volume. 

Narrative  accounts  of  the  events  of  each  year  signed 
by  specialists. 

Commerce  Yearbook,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  (jov em¬ 
inent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1923  to 
date,  $2.50  per  year. 

Detailed  information  on  business  conditions  in  the 
United  States  with  comparative  world  statistics. 

E'ifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1930.  (With  abstract  and  statistical  abstract.) 
Classified  Index  of  Occupations,  1930,  205 
pp.,  50  cents;  Alphabetical  Index  of  Occu¬ 
pations,  527  pp.,  $1. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
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tic  Commerce,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1878  to  date,  SO  volumes, 
$1  per  volume. 

Statistics  in  tabular  form  treating  of  various  phases 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  Many  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  issue  similar  statistical  yearbooks. 

World  Almanac,  The  World,  New  York,  1868 
to  date,  45  volumes,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth, 
$1  per  volume. 

An  American  almanac  of  miscellaneous  information 
with  many  statistics. 

OTHER  REFERENCE  WORKS 

In  addition  to  the  reference  works  cited  in 
the  above  list,  there  are  many  others  with 
which  the  teacher  of  business  subjects  should 
be  acquainted.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of 
such  publications : 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

New  International  Encyclopedia. 

United  States  Official  Postal  Guide. 

Bullinger’s  Post  Office,  Express,  and  Freight 
Guide. 

Leonard’s  Guide. 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 
Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature. 
Warner  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature. 
Bulletin  of  the  Public  Affairs  Information  Ser¬ 
vice. 

New  York  Times  Index. 

The  Market  Data  Book. 

The  Publishers’  Weekly. 

Mailing  List,  Directory  and  Classified  Index  to 
Trade  Directories. 

Bradstreet’s  Book  of  Commercial  Ratings. 
Dun’s  Reference  Book  and  Key. 

Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

Educational  Directory. 

Almanach  de  Gotha. 

A  Manual  of  Style  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


N.  E.  A.  Proceedings 

The  Proceedings  of  the  seventy-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  Volume  71,  contains  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  study  of  current  educational  trends 
and  developments  and  is  invaluable  to  edu¬ 
cators  for  general  reference  purposes.  Com¬ 
mercial  teachers  will  find  in  it  a  complete 
report  of  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Department  of  Business  Education. 

The  following  addresses  and  reports  have 
been  selected  from  the  table  of  contents  be¬ 
cause  of  their  special  significance  in  the  field 
of  business  education; 


“Common  Faults  in  Graduate  Research  in  Education.” 
Percival  M.  Symonds,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“The  Changing  Curriculum  in  Secondary  Schools,” 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Associate  Editor,  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“Commercial  Subjects  in  the  Changing  Curriculum  of 
the  High  School,”  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Berea,  Ohio. 

“The  Sword  over  Education,”  Glenn  Frank,  President, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

“Next  Steps  in  the  Improvement  of  Teacher  Training,” 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Dean,  School  of  Eklucation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“A  Program  of  Development  in  the  Exlucation  of 
Teachers,”  M.  E.  Haggerty,  Dean,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneairalis,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


Vocational  Progress  Cannot 
Be  Predicted,  Study  Shows 

RVING  LORGE,  in  The  New  York  Times 

for  November  19,  1933,  reported  the  results 
of  an  eight-year  study  by  the  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  of  the  predictive  value  of  tests 
purporting  to  measure  intellect,  clerical  ability, 
and  mechanical  adroitness  and  the  significance 
of  school  records  of  “scholarship,”  “conduct,” 
and  “attendance.”  To  do  this,  2,500  New  York 
City  children  fourteen  years  and  more  old  were 
tested  in  1921  and  1922,  and  their  records  fol¬ 
lowed  for  eight  years,  that  is,  'until  each  child 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  over. 
Over  2,000  of  the  original  group  were  success¬ 
fully  followed  up. 

Conclusions  of  Study 

A  score  on  an  intelligence  test  of  an  hour  or 
less  predicts  future  educational  success  better 
than  the  progress  record  of  approximately  eight 
years  in  school,  and  nearly  as  well  as  teachers’ 
estimates  of  conduct  or  ability. 

When,  however,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
prediction  of  vocational  careers,  we  find  that  no 
fact  at  or  near  age  fourteen,  or  best  combina¬ 
tion  of  facts,  will  predict  vocational  success.  .  .  . 

Among  those  who  engage  in  mechanical  work, 
success  in  school  to  age  fourteen  and  scores  in 
intelligence  tests  at  that  age  are  nearly  value¬ 
less  and  nearly  equally  so  in  predicting  earnings, 
level  of  work,  and  interest  in  job  at  age  twenty 
to  twenty-two.  .  .  .  The  judgments  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  would  have  had  about  98  per  cent  as  large 
errors  as  if  he  had  made  them  by  pure  guess. 

Success  at  clerical  work  at  age  twenty-one 
is  predicted  relatively  much  better  than  success 
at  mechanical  work  or  mixed  work,  but  still  very 
inadequately. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  boys 
and  girls  who  are  above  the  average  in  any  of 
our  tests  or  any  feature  of  school  success  will  do 
relatively  better  at  clerical  work  than  at  me¬ 
chanical  work.  ...  It  is  the  less  skillful  and 
less  scholarly  who  profit  by  choosing  mechanical 
work. 
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A  New  Appraisal  of  Business  Education 

By  J.  O.  McKINSEY 

Professor  of  Business  Policies,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 


Knowledge  of  routine  and  techniques 
is  a  very  small  and  insignificant  part  of 
the  necessary  equipment  for  rendering 
useful  service  in  a  business. 

During  recent  years  the  leaders  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  development  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  business  education.  They  have 
sought  to  appraise  anew  the  objectives  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  and  to  develop  new  types 
of  training  for  reaching  these  objectives.  I 
think  they  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
primary  problem  is  not  in  determining  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  that  should  be  placed 
in  courses  of  study,  or  the  titles  by  which 
courses  should  be  named,  but  in  determining 
how  to  develop  the  proper  attitude  of  mind 
and  the  proper  t>’pe  of  thinking  on  the  part 
of  their  students. 

As  a  challenge  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  make  progress  in  this  new  type 
of  commercial  education  I  submit  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  objectives  of  this 
field  of  education: 


sibilities  of  each  individual,  but  they  are  ever 
present  and  important.  In  fact,  we  usually  have 
machines  to  perform  those  operations  that  do 
not  give  rise  to  the  necessity  for  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  The  human  element  is  valuable  only 
where  it  can  be  used  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
The  educator  should  realize  that  one  of  his  pri¬ 
mary  responsibilities  is  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  think  rather  than  to  memorize  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

3.  To  give  the  student  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  business  operations  that  he  may  feel  he  has 
some  familiarity  with  the  type  of  activities  with 
which  he  must  deal  when  he  enters  business 
life.  This  can  be  done  only  by  presenting  to  the 
student  business  problems  that  are  typical  of 
those  with  which  he  will  deal  in  business  life, 
and  developing  from  a  study  of  these  problems 
an  organized  story  of  business  activities. 

4.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  use  a  few 
tools  that  are  useful  in  all  types  of  business 
positions,  so  that  he  may  be  more  valuable  to 
his  employer  while  he  is  serving  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  period. 

Thinkers  Must  Be  Trained 


A  New  Statement  of  Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  student  an  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  economic  organi¬ 
zation  of  which  he  must  become  a  part.  He 
should  be  led  to  see  that  this  organization  is 
subjected  to  continuous  and  rapid  change,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
business  operations  in  terms  of  formulas.  He 
should  see  that  each  individual  entrepreneur  is 
affected  by  a  wide  range  of  influences  that  are 
not  subject  to  his  individual  control  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  must  seek  continuously  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  influences 
and  adjust  his  operations  in  accordance  with 
them. 

2.  To  train  the  student  how  to  analyze  and 
interpret  business  problems  and  form  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  this  interpretation.  The  primary 
task  of  the  business  man  is  to  solve  business 
problems.  These  problems  may  be  simple  or 
complex  according  to  the  nature  of  the  respon- 

’From  an  address.  “Business  and  Education,”  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Professor  McKinsey  at  the  1933  University 
of  Chicago  Conference  on  Business  BUlucation. 


I  believe,  seriously,  that  our  whole  economic 
organization  is  entering  into  a  new  era,  and 
that  the  problems  of  business  management 
will  become  increasingly  interesting  and  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  during  the  next  few  years. 

There  will  be  more  urgent  need  than  ever 
before  for  men  who  have  been  trained  to  think 
soundly,  and  who  will  use  their  talents  in  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  save  an  economic  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  been  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  failure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  business  education 
could  not  possibly  labor  in  a  more  worthy 
cause  than  to  endeavor  to  make  students, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old,  aware  of  this 
situation,  and  to  give  them  some  training  in 
the  type  of  thinking  that  is  necessary  for  its 
solution. 

If  we  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity, 
we  can  make  commercial  education  a  most 
useful  agency  for  promoting  both  economic 
and  social  welfare. 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

In  the  February  Gresg  Writer^^ 


Ink  Has  a  History 

From  a  Circular  on  Inks  {No.  400)  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Bureau  of  Standards 


Nobody  can  say  how  early  in  his  long  his¬ 
tory  man  began  to  use  signs  and  symbols  to 
serve  as  reminders*®  to  himself,  and  to  convey 
information  to  his  fellows.  No  doubt  the 
earliest  of  such  signs  were  piles  of*®  stone, 
and  the  broken  twigs  we  still  use  to  mark  an 
unfamiliar  trail.  The  spirited  though  crude 
drawings  left  on  the*®  walls  of  European 
caves  by  the  men  of  earlier  cultures  than  ours 
show  that  primitive  man  was  akin  to*®  us. 
Worse  art  is  to  be  seen  today  on  walls  in 
public  waiting  rooms,  especially  along  the 
lines  of  suburban*®®  trolley  roads. 

The  walls  of  caves,  flat  rocks  on  the  faces 
of  cliffs,  clay  tablets,  sheets  of  wax,  and 
pieces  of  ivory,**®  bone,  and  skin  have  all 
been  used  for  writing  upon.  Even  today  a 
college  diploma  is  a  sheep-skin  in**®  name  if 
not  in  fact,  and  tattooing  has  not  died  out.  For 
centuries  parchment  was  the  material  on 
which  many**®  books  w'ere  written,  but  the 
papyrus  roll  was  common  enough  to  have 
given  us  the  word  “paper.”  These  materials**® 
were  expensive  and  could  not  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  greater  development*®®  of  printing,  or 
much  letter  writing,  if  paper  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented. 

We  may  never  know  what  was  first  used**® 
for  writing  ink.  It  may  have  been  the  juices 
of  berries,  or  perhaps  the  colored  earths  that 
were  stirred  up  with  water**®  and  used  as  war 
paint. 

About  twelve  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  Era  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
begun  to**®  make  what  is  usually  called  India 
ink,  by  mixing  soot  w'ith  a  solution  of  glue 
or  of  a  plant  gum.**®  This  pasty  mixture  was 
made  into  cakes  which  were  dried.  When 
some  ink  was  needed  for  writing,  the  end  of 
the  cake  was*®®  rubbed  with  water  in  a  shal¬ 
low  dish.  The  nature  of  this  ink  made  it 
necessary  to  write  with  a  brush. 

Leather**®  tanned  with  bark  was  known  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  staining  of  wet 
leather  by  contact  with  iron  must  have**® 
been  noticed  often.  Yet  the  world  waited  for 
more 'than  two  thousand  years  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  India**®  ink,  or  until  about  1126 
A.  D.,  before  tannin  and  iron  were  combined 
to  make**®  writing  ink.  This  kind  of  ink  is 
still  used  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other. 
The  ink  was  made  by  dissolving*®®  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas  or  green  vitriol)  and  glue 


in  an  inlusion  of  nutgalls,  which  contains  a 
kind**"  of  tannin  that  is  especially  suitable  for 
making  ink. 

The  infusion  of  nutgalls  was  allowed  to 
ferment,**®  the  other  materials  were  added, 
and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
time.  When  it  was  quite  black,**®  it  was  used 
as  ink.  The  change  in  color  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  from  the  air  upon  the  iron**® 
salt,  b'errous  iron  forms  with  tannin  an  easily 
soluble  compound  that  is  not  intensely  colored, 
but  the*"®  ferric  compound  formed  by  the 
oxidation  is  black  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.  Ink  made  by  this  process**®  was  a 
muddy  fluid  in  which  floated  innumerable 
microscopic  particles  of  the  black  ferric  com¬ 
pounds.**"  The  glue,  or  the  plant  gum  if  it 
was  used  instead,  helped  to  keep  the  particles 
from  settling  to  the  bottom  of®*"  the  fluid,  and 
later  served  to  fasten  them  to  the  paper  or 
parchment. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  thought  of 
chemical**®  control  of  the  manufacturing  proc¬ 
ess,  nor  any  chemist  who  could  have  super¬ 
vised  it.  Not  until*"®  1748,  when  William 
Lewis  began  to  experiment,  was  any  attempt 
made  to  produce**"  a  balanced  ink,  with  nearly 
correct  proportions  of  iron  and  nutgalls ;  and 
even  in  his  time  there  were  no**®  analytical 
methods  to  help  him.  Though  he  had  to  work 
by  the  cut-and-try  method,  he  tried. 

As  each  ink  maker**®  used  the  formula  he 
considered  the  best,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  galls,  or**®  of  the 
purity  of  his  ferrous  sulphate,  many  a  batch 
of  ink  must  have  been  far  from  balanced  in 
composition.*"®  This  state  of  affairs  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  condition  of  various  old  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  in  European**®  libraries  and 
elsewhere.  The  writing  of  some  is  still  legible, 
and  the  parchment  or  paper  in  good**®  condi¬ 
tion.  In  others  the  paper  is  more  or  less  eaten 
through  by  the  ink,  which,  it  is  generally 
believed,**®  contained  too  much  sulphuric  acid, 
which  does  not  evaporate,  and  which  has  a 
sort  of  charring  effect  upon**"  paper.  Another 
explanation  is  that  iron  oxide  formed  from 
the  ink  destroyed  the  paper  in  the  same  way*"® 
as  a  rusty  nail  attacks  a  piece  of  wood.  What¬ 
ever  the  real  cause,  it  is  said  that  in  extreme 
cases  only**®  the  unwritten  margins  of  the 
pages  are  left,  for  the  rest  of  the  paper  has 
crumbled  away. 

Early  in  the**®  nineteenth  century  a  change 
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was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  ink. 
Instead  of  deliberately*®”  allowing  it  to 
oxidize  and  be  turned  into  a  muddy  fluid,  it 
was  guarded  from  the  action  of  the  air**”  and 
kept  clear  as  long  as  possible.  When  a  batch 
is  made,  nowadays,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for*””  a  time  so  that  solid  impur¬ 
ities  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  but  only  a  small 
part  of  the  iron  salts®*”  in  a  vat  containing 
some  hundreds  of  gallons  of  ink  will  become 
oxidized. 

The  coloring  matter  in  the**”  older  inks 
consisted  of  black  particles  that  remained  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.*®” 
The  clear  inks  soak  into  the  fibers  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  or  between  them,  and  then  become  oxi¬ 
dized.  For  this  reason**”  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  clear  inks  should  be  the  more  permament, 
because  so  little  of  the  writing  is  on  the^””” 
surface  where  it  can  be  rubbed  off.  To  keep  the 
ink  clear  as  long  as  possible,  it  must  be  kept 
from  oxidation,'”*”  and  must  also  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  more  free  acid*”*”  the  ink 
contains,  the  longer  it  will  remain  clear,  but 
the  greater  will  be  its  destructive  effect  upon 
paper,*”®”  and  its  corrosive  action  on  steel 
pens.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  if  the  use  of  iron  gallotannate*”*”  (or 
iron  gall)  ink  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  Our 
ancestors  a  few  generations  back  were  not 
concerned**””  with  the  acidity  of  their  ink. 
It  was  muddy  anyhow,  and  they  had  no  steel 
pens  to  be  corroded.  The***”  fountain  pen 
with  its  noncorrodible  point  puts  a  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  path  of  the  ink  maker,  who 
knows  what  an***”  extra  amount  of  acid  will 
do  for  him  in  keeping  the  ink  clear.  (1152) 


Curious  Clippings 

Yes,  this  bear  came  over  the  mountain,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  townsfolk  of  Yucaipa, 
and  not  finding  the*”  admiring  attention  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  while  in  his 
city  cage,  he  disconsolately  climbed  a*®  friendly 
lamp  post  “to  see  what  he  could  see.”  And 
there  he  clung  until  lassoed  and  once  more 
given  his  “freedom.” 

Poor  lonesome*”  Bruin  had  not  appreciated 
the  kindly  intention  of  President  Gentry  of 
the  California*”  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
in  releasing  him,  along  with  five  of  his  fellow 
captives,  to  return  to  their  native*”®  haunts — 
the  first  step  in  Mr.  Gentry’s  plan  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  wild  life  of  the  Golden  State.  (114) 


Natural  steam  from  Kilauea  Volcano  is 
being  used  to  heat  one  of  the  new  hotels  in 
Hawaii.*”  The  steam  itself  cannot  be  let  into 
the  pipes  direct  because  it  contains  corrosive 
acids;  but  steam  vents  are*®  being  tapped  by 
holes  drilled  into  the  rock,  and  the  steam  flow¬ 
ing  into  a  boiler  heats  the  water  in  its  pipes.®” 


Volcanic  steam  is  used  for  heating  in  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  Iceland,  the  report  says, 
and  to  generate  electric*”  power  in  Italy  and 
California.  (89) 


Plants  That  Starve  for  Iron 

From  "Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering 
Foundation 

(Copyright  by  the  IVUliams  and  H''ilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  pineapple 
growers  of  Hawaii  were  confronted  by  a  very 
perplexing*”  problem.  Plants  grown  on  cer¬ 
tain  Hawaiian  soils  unusually  rich  in  manga¬ 
nese  were  always  yellow,  or*”  chlorotic,  and 
would  not  produce  good  crops.  The  growers 
figured  that,  if  they  only  knew  the  r.eason  and 
could  get  a“”  remedy,  large  additional  areas 
would  be  available  for  this  paying  industry. 

About  this  time,  in*”  Puerto  Rico,  an  ob¬ 
servation  was  recorded  and  some  scientific 
work  done  that  finally  gave  the  desired*”” 
reason  and  the  needed  remedy.  Growers  there 
had  observed  that  pineapples  grown  on  cal¬ 
careous  soil  were**”  always  yellow  and  of 
poor  growth.  In  1911,  Mr.  Gile,  Agricultural 
Chemist  for  the**”  Puerto  Rico  Station, 
showed  that  this  chlorotic  condition  was  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  pineapple*®”  to  absorb 
sufficient  iron  from  these  lime-rich  soils.  The 
lime  rendered  the  iron  too  slightly  soluble  for 
absorption,**®  He  also  showed  that  the  plant 
grew  perfectly  on  these  soils  if  iron  sulfate 
were  sprayed  on  the  leaves.  In  other  words,*”” 
instead  of  feeding  the  salts  through  the  roots, 
as  is  usual,  he  fed  through  the  leaves. 

The  growers  of  Hawaii  reasoned  :**”  “If 
the  yellowing  of  pineapples  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
due  to  iron  deficiency,  perhaps  the  same  is**” 
true  of  Hawaii.”  They  began  spraying  with 
iron  sulfate  and.  sure  enough,  the  plants  took 
on  a  deep  green  color  and*®”  grew  vigorously. 
The  application,  in  several  sprayings,  of  50 
pounds  of  iron  sulfate  per  year  per  acre**® 
gave  perfect  growth,  but  three  thousand 
pounds  added  to  the  soil  per  year  did  not 
affect  the  chlorotic  condition.  The*®”  man¬ 
ganous  soils  in  Hawaii,  like  the  calcareous 
soils  in  Puerto  Rico,  rendered  the  iron  salt 
insoluble.**® 

The  soils  of  Hawaii,  like  most  soils,  are 
very  rich  in  iron,  containing  from  nine  to 
thirty-three  per  cent  expressed**”  as  iron  ox¬ 
ide.  Plants  need  but  a  trace  of  iron,  and  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  these  pineapples  were 
starving. 

In*®”  1914,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  can¬ 
ning  about  two  and  one-half  million  cases  of 
pineapples.**®  In  1923,  the  total  output  was 
more  than  five  million  cases.  Next  to  sugar 
cane,*”®  pineapple  canning  is  their  greatest  in¬ 
dustry  and  has  an  annual  value  of  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars,**”  an  enormous  indus¬ 
try  for  a  territory  with  one-fourth  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  population.  The  greater  part**”  of  this 
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industry  was  made  possible  by  the  simple  dis¬ 
covery  that  pineapples  were  starved  for  iron 
and  that**"  this  iron  could  be  supplied  as  a 
spray  through  the  foliage. 

This  discovery  has  proved  also  that  it  is  a 
paying**"  practice  to  use  iron  sulfate  sprays 
for  pineapples  on  many  soils.  Gile  taught 
us  to  modify  certain  ideas*""  concerning  fun¬ 
damentals  in  soil  fertility.  It  was  commonly 
assumed  in  the  United  States  that®*"  if  a  little 
lime  on  soils  was  a  good  thing,  more  was 
better,  or  at  least  not  harmful.  Fortunately, 
one  or  the®*"  other  of  two  protective  condi¬ 
tions  have  generally  e.xisted  with  these  lime 
prodigals.  They  have  used  coarse®*"  lime¬ 
stone  that  reacted  with  the  acids  of  the  soils 
relatively  slowly,  scarcely  neutralizing  the 
soil,  let®*"  alone  rendering  it  basic ;  or  they 
have  been  working  with  soils  rich  in  humus, 
in  which  iron  remains  sufficiently""®  available 
even  with  a  great  excess  of  lime. 

Gile’s  work  has  led  also  to  the  discovery 
that,  in**"  general,  plants  do  better  on  a  slight¬ 
ly  acid  than  on  a  neutral  or  alkaline  soil. 
Lime,  like  most  other**"  good  things,  must  be 
used  with  moderation. 

Very  recently  it  has  been  found  that  conif¬ 
erous  seedlings  in  many"*"  Federal  nurseries 
in  the  western  United  States,  where  alkaline 
soils  are  common,  can  be  successfully®*" 
grown  only  by  the  application  of  iron  sulfate 
sprays. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  .mimals  and  men*"" 
get  most  of  their  salts  from  plants.  A  few 
years  ago  on  certain  pasture  lands  of  New 
Zealand,  sheep  and  cattle  developed**"  “bush 
sickness.”  “Bush  sickness”  produced  grad¬ 
ual  wasting  away  and  final  death  of  animals 
kept  continuously**"  on  these  pastures.  It 
was  later  found  that  if  the  plants  on  these 
pastures  were  sprayed  with  iron  sulfate  and 
certain**"  other  salts,  the  sickness  entirely 
disappeared.  Animals  fed  upon  this  vegeta¬ 
tion  did  not  get  enough**"  iron.  The  vegetation 
growing  in  certain  swamp  lands  of  Minnesota 
is,  likewise,  too  deficient  in  phosphorus*"®  for 
the  use  of  animals.  It  is  common  now  to 
attribute  certain  types  of  goitre  to  deficien¬ 
cy**"  in  iodine  supplied  by  the  vegetation  of 
different  regions.  Research  in  the  chemistry 
of  plants  is**®  closely  related  in  many  ways 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  (852) — Con- 
trihuted  hv  William  Crocker,,  Ph.D.,  Director, 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  V. 


Automatic  Review  of 
Chapter  I 

A  graded  arrangement  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
and  of  "5,000  Most  Used  Shorthand  Forms," 
showing  its  review  possibilities. 

Par.  14.  (11)  dairy,  marry,  merry,  turkey; 
(12)  drama,  rainy.  Par.  15.  (11)  hurried; 
(12)  attack,  headache,  lady,  ready;  (14)  mar¬ 
ried,  retail,  ticket.  Par.  16.  (11)  error,  eager; 


(14)  career,  mayor,  metal,  nickel,  maker ;  (15) 
taken.  Par.  17.  (12)  data,  enemy;  (14)  linen. 
Par.  18.  (12)  guilty.  Par.  19.  (11)  eagle, 
glee,  acre;  (14)  career,  cream,  crane,  glen, 
gleam,  glean,  glare,  maker;  (15)  creed,  crate; 
(18)  creek,  liquor.  Par.  20.  (11)  gray,  eager, 
clay;  (14)  grain,  green,  grin,  claim,  clan, 
clean,  cleaning,  nickel;  (15)  greed,  greet, 
greeting;  (23)  great.  Par.  21.  (11)  ark;  (14) 
dark,  mark,  marking,  milk,  turkey.  Par.  22. 

(11)  hath;  (12)  hat;  (14)  met,  myth;  (15) 
tick,  thick,  rat,  wrath.  Par.  23.  (11)  handy, 
that,  they,  with,  without;  (20)  great.  Par.  26. 

(12)  added,  hated,  headed,  today;  (14)  needed, 
detail,  limited;  (15)  treated,  rated.  Par.  27. 

(11)  eliminate,  memory;  (12)  many-money, 

emanate;  (14)  eliminate,  minute,  mimic,  re¬ 
main,  remaining,  emanate,  mineral;  (17)  mini¬ 
mum.  Par.  28.  (11)  her,  air,  ready,  tree ; 

(12)  had,  eight,  him,  aid,  tea,  day,  me,  may, 
head,  attack,  headache;  (14)  net,  need,  met, 
made,  make,  tin,  tan,  cat,  kid,  get,  came,  mill, 
train,  cream,  clean,  milk;  (15)  take,  read, 
ready,  lead,  rate,  late,  laid,  attack,  headache; 
(17)  mean,  man;  (18)  lack,  leg;  (19)  cream; 
(20)  clean;  (21)  milk.  Par.  29.  (11)  like, 
alike,  liking,  where-aware,  were;  (12)  any, 
my,  when;  (15)  little;  (26)  did-date,  dating; 
(27)  meantime.  Par.  31.  (11)  he  was;  (12) 
I  am ;  (14)  that  the. 


Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapfers  l-lll 

Mr.  Mark  Kelly.  Kane,  Illinois.  Dear  Sir ; 
The  will  of  Dick  Allen  will  be  read  today. 
When  you  come,  I  will  be*"  at  the  train  to 
greet  you.  At  what  hour  will  you  be  there? 
Yours  truly,  (31) 

Nettie :  Will  all  the  men  of  the  team  come 
to  the  country  today?  Gail  will  be  ready  at 
eight  to  greet  them.  I  will*"  be  ready  with 
cake  and  lemonade.  Will  they  like  that?  A 
day  here  in  the  country  will  be  a  treat.  Annie 
(39) 

Ray :  When  I  came  to  the  country  I  had  an 
attack  of  headache.  The  clean  country  air  and 
fresh  milk  and  cream  helped  me*"  to  get  well. 
I  meant  to  remain  a  month,  but  I  lacked  the 
time  and  money.  I  will  go  in  May.  Will  you 
go  with  me?*"  I  can  be  ready  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Would  that  date  be  too  late? 
Dick  (54) 

Dear  Madam:  When  you  come  back  from 
your  trip,  will  you  help  me  get  ready  for  the 
fair?  I  have  been  planning  for  it  for*"  a 
month.  If  you  can  help  me,  I  shall  be  very 
happy.  Yours  truly,  (32) 

Dear  Sir :  I  need  money  to  pay  for  the  goods 
that  the  Black  Company  are  shipping  me  to¬ 
day.  Your  check  w'ill  be  a*"  great  help.  Can 
you  let  me  have  it  todav?  Yours  verv  truly. 
(35) 

Dear  Madam :  Our  place  of  business  is  a 
busy  one  this  month.  Your  money  will  buy 
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more  here  tlian  any  other  place.*®  Come  in 
and  see  our  goods  before  it  is  too  late.  Yours 
truly,  (35) 

Amy :  I  am  in  favor  of  your  plan  to  visit 
the  steel  works.  It  will  be  a  treat  to  see  the 
men  at  work.  I*®  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates 
will  be  happy  to  go  too.  Nellie  (31) 

Mr.  James  Smith.  Dallas,  Texas.  Dear  Sir; 
You  mentioned  today  that  in  the  morning  you 
would  be  ready  to  begin*®  work  on  the  bridge 
you  are  going  to  put  in  for  me.  You  will  have 
until  the  first  of  next  month  to  finish  it.  D® 
am  not  overworked,  and  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you  soon.  Will  you  let  me? 

Will  you  need  your  pay  soon?  I  can  have*® 
a  check  ready  for  you  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Yours  truly,  (71) 

Dear  Dad:  I  have  your  letter  in  which  you 
inform  me  that  you  have  not  been  feeling  well. 
You  mention  that  you  almost*®  always  begin 
the  day  feeling  first-rate  and  work  until  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  that  then  you  begin  to 
feel‘®  the  strain. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  Dad, 
I  think  you  have  been  overworking.  When 
anyone  has  reached*®  your  age  and  has  labored 
as  you  have  in  your  business,  he  should  handle 
less  of  the  detail  work  instead  of  increasing*® 
his  tasks  as  you  seem  to.  You  have  saved  your 
money  and  you  have  a  big  income.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  you  to’®®  cease  this  work  that 
is  overtaxing  you  and  take  a  trip? 

Think  this  over.  Dad.  Here’s  hoping  you 
will  agree  with  me’*®  and  take  a  real  vacation. 
With  deep  affection,  Fred  (129) 

Dear  John :  As  a  special  favor,  will  you  give 
me  the  names  of  the  men  employed  in  your 
office,  so  that  I  may  see*®  them  about  enrolling 
in  my  classes? 

If  they  will  agree  to  put  in  a  half-hour  of 
study  daily  with  me,*®  they  will  be  able  to 
express  their  thoughts  more  plainly  in  letters. 
The  knowledge  they  get  will  also  be  of  value*® 
to  them  when  they  have  to  represent  you  in 
public.  Jim  (70) 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  employ  a  man  with 
special  knowledge  of  coal  to  represent  us  in 
your  city. 

This  man*®  must  be  able  both  to  sell  coal 
and  to  take  over  our  books  and  other  office 
details.  He  will  be  thrown  with  the*®  officials 
of  other  big  companies  and  he  must  be  able  to 
talk  to  them  easily. 

You  can  readily*®  see  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  get  such  a  man.  Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  anyone  you  think  would  fit  the*®  job? 

I  ask  this  because  I  value  your  opinion. 
Yours  truly,  (91) 

Dear  Sir :  The  flour  I  received  from  you 
today  is  not  as  good  as  that  you  have  been 
sending  me.  As  I  will  not  be*®  able  to  sell  this 
flour  I  am  going  to  send  it  back  to  you  by 
express  collect.  Very  truly  yours  (39) 

Dear  Sir :  I  agree  with  you.  I  should  makd 
an  immediate  complaint  too  if  I  received  such 
flour  as  that  you  tell*®  about  in  your  letter. 


I  cannot  express  the  sorrow  I  feel  in  receiving 
such  a  complaint. 

This  company*®  has  always  given  value  for 
money  received  and  it  is  going  to  keep  on  giv¬ 
ing  value.  Send  the  flour  back*®  immediately. 
Half  of  another  lot  is  already  on  the 
and  what  remains  will  reach  you  Saturday*® 
by  express. 

This  action  will  represent  our  complete  faith 
in  our  flour  and  the  faith  you  have  in  this 
company.  Yours’®®  very  truly,  (103) 

Dear  Sir :  “Own  your  own  home’’  is  a  well- 
known  slogan.  Pick  your  home  and  this  com¬ 
pany  will  help  you  own  it.  Pay  a  little*®  on 
it  and  this  company  will  make  you  a  loan  for 
what  remains.  The  whole  plan  makes  it  easy 
for  you.  I  shall*®  be  glad  to  show  you  some 
good  homes.  Yours  very  truly,  (49) 

A  Popular  Fallacy 

Adapted  for  Review  of  the  Principles  on 
Completing  the  Manual 

From  an  Article  by  the  Union  Central  Lite 
Insurance  Company  given  in  "Gregg 
Speed  Building" 

“You  have  to  die  to  win — that’s  the  trouble 
with  life  insurance !’’  There’s  a  popular  fal¬ 
lacy  for  you!  Life  insurance*®  is  not  for  the 
man  who  dies.  It’s  for  the  living,  himself 
included.  Out  of  the  earnings  of  his  best 
years,  it*®  helps  him  meet  emergencies,  such 
as  sickness  and  old  age,  as  well  as  providing 
for  his  dependents  after  he*®  has  gone. 

For  example,  an  old  gentleman  died  in  New 
York  not  long  ago  who  had  $7,000  in*®  the 
bank,  on  which  he  drew  4  per  cent  interest, 
or  $23.33  a  month.  He  had  not  been’®®  ill — 
there  was  no  obvious  clue  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death.  It  was  slow  starvation.  He  wasn’t 
a  miser,  but’*®  he  didn’t  want  to  draw  on  his 
principal  for  living  expenses.  He  was,  ap¬ 
parently,  afraid  he  might  live’*®  too  long. 

Within  three  blocks  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
room  is  a  life  insurance  company.  That  com¬ 
pany  would  have’*®  taken  his  $7,000  and  paid 
him  an  annuity  of  $60  a  month  as 'long  as 
he’*®  had  lived. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  payments  that  life 
insurance  companies  make  go  to  living  policy- 
holders.*®® 

Insurance  is  one  of  the  great  business  tools. 
It  assures  stability  to  a  business  by  removing 
the**®  hazards  of  death  and  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  business  managements.  It  is 
the  most  important  single**®  agency  for  sup¬ 
plying  capital  to  business.  It  supplies  22  per 
cent  of  the  funds  used  by  railroads,*"®  6  per 
cent  of  those  used  by  public  utilities,  14  per 
cent  of  the  money  for  public  bonds,  and  40**® 
per  cent  of  the  money  for  farm  and  city 
mortgages. 

William  Howard  Taft,  one  of  our  great 
chief  justices  of*®®  the  Supreme  Court,  had 
this  to  say  about  life  insurance: 

“Life  insurance  is  a  wonderful  aid,  espe¬ 
cially**®  to  those  of  us  who  are  dependent 
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upon  salaries  and  professional  incomes.  It 
is  the  only  way  by**“  which  we  can  make  our 
lives  happy  in  the  thought  that  we  are  put¬ 
ting  by  something  so  that  those  who  are 
dear  and  near  to*““  us  may  live  on  after  us 
and  not  feel  pinched  when  the  breadwinner  is 
gone.” 

William  Howard  Taft’s  policy  history®*® 
shows  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 

Such  an  opinion,  you  know,  represents  the 
final  judgment  of  one  of  the*®®  best  brains  in 
the  country.  It  is  an  opinion  based  on  the 
experience  of  millions  of  his  fellow  men, 
brought**®  to  his  attention  daily  because  of 
his  high  position.  And  to  this  must  be  added 
the  weight  of  his  own  private**®  experience, 
for  as  William  Howard  Taft  advocated  in 
public,  so  he  practiced  in  the  conduct  of*®®  his 
personal  affairs. 

Back  in  1900,  eight  years  before  his  inau¬ 
guration  as  President  of  the**®  United  States, 
Mr.  Taft  took  out  a  life  insurance  policy.  It 
was  a  twenty-payment  life  policy*®®  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  issued  that  year — the  typical 
policy  of  a  typical  American. 

This  contract®*®  became  paid  up  in  1919. 
From  then  on,  though  no  further  premium 
payments  were  required,®*®  Mr.  Taft  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  a  dividend  check  each  year 
in  increasing  amounts. 

.At  Mr.  Taft’s  death,  his®*®  widow  was 
paid  the  face  of  the  policy. — plus  two  post¬ 
mortem  dividends  and  interest  from  the  very 
date  of®*®  his  death.  And,  as  is  the  case  with 
85  per  cent  of  the  claims,  the  check  was  issued 
the  same  day  that  proof  of  death®®®  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  home  office  of  the  company. 

This  investment  of  the  Chief  Justice  yielded 
a  gain  of*®°  75  per  cent.  Unusual?  Not  at 
all.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policies  show  a®*®  similar  history  of 
profit  and  protection.  (649) 


Faithful  Scotch 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature 

Sertes  No.  241  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 

Adapted  for  Reading  after  Chapter  VIII 
of  the  Manual 

(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

One  day  a  young  lady  from**®®  Michigan 
came  along  and  wanted  to  climb  Long’s  Peak 
all  alone,  without  a  guide.  I  agreed  to  consent 
to  this  if*®*®  first  she  would  climb  one  of  the 
lesser  peaks  unaided,  on  a  stormy  day.  This 
the  young  lady  did,  and  by  so  doing**®®  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  an  abundance  of  strength,  for  the  day 
on  which  she  climbed***®  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  the  peak  was  completely  covered  with 
clouds.  After  this,  there  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but***®  allow  her  to  climb  Long’s  Peak 
alone. 

Just  as  she  was  starting  I  thought  to  help 
her  by  sending  Scotch  with  her.  He  knew**®® 


the  trail  well  and  would,  of  course,  lead  her 
the  right  way,  if  she  lost  the  trail.  “Scotch,” 
said  I,  “go  with  this  young  lady,  take  good***® 
care  of  her,  and  stay  with  her  until  she  returns. 
Don’t  you  desert  her.”  He  gave  a  few  barks 
of  satisfaction  and*®®®  started  with  her  up  the 
trail,  carrying  himself  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  he  was  both  honored  and  pleased. 

I  felt*®*®  that  the  strength  and  alertness  of  the 
young  lady,  when  combined  with  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  watchfulness  of  Scotch,  would 
make*®*®  the  journey  a  success,  so  I  went 
about  my  affairs  as  usual.  When  darkness 
came  on  that  evening,  the  young*®*®  lady  had 
not  returned. 

She  climbed  swiftly  until  she  reached  the 
rocky  moorlands  above  the  timber  line.  Here 
she  lingered*®*®  long  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and 
the  flowers.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
she  arrived  at  the  summit*®®®  of  the  peak.  After 
she  had  spent  a  little  time  there  resting  and 
absorbing  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  she 
started*®*®  to  return.  She  had  not  gone  far 
when  clouds  and  darkness  came  on,  and  on  a 
slope  of  slide  rock  she  lost  the  trail. 

Scotch*®*®  had  minded  his  own  affairs  and 
enjoyed  himself  in  his  own  way  all  day  long. 
Most  of  the  time  he  followed  her  closely,*®*® 
apparently  indifferent  to  what  happened,  but 
when  she.  in  the  darkness,  left  the  trail  and 
started  off  in*®*®  the  wrong  direction,  he  at 
once  came  forward,  and  took  the  lead  with  an 
alert  air.  The  way  in  which  he  did  this 
should**®®  have  suggested  to  the  young  lady 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  but  she  did 
not  appreciate  this  fact.  She***®  thought  he 
had  become  weary  and  wanted  to  run  away 
from  her,  so  she  called  him  back.  Again  she 
started  in  the***®  wrong  direction ;  this  time 
Scotch  got  in  front  of  her  and  refused  to 
move.  She  pushed  him  out  of  the  way.  Once 
more  he  started**®®  off  in  the  right  direction, 
and  this  time  she  scolded  him  and  reminded 
him  that  his  master  had  told  him  not***®  to 
desert  her.  Scotch  dropped  his  ears  and  sheep¬ 
ishly  fell  in  behind  her  and  followed  meekly 
along.  He  had  obeyed**®®  orders. 

After  traveling  a  short  distance,  the  young 
lady  realized  that  she  had  lost  her  way,  but  it 
never***®  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  only 
to  trust  Scotch  and  he  would  lead  her  directly 
home.  However,  she  had  the  good***®  sense 
to  stop  where  she  was,  and  there,  among  the 
crags,  by  the  stained  remains  of  winter’s  snow, 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above**"®  sea-level,  she 
was  to  spend  the  night.  The  cold  wind  blew  a 
gale,  roaring  and  booming  among  the  crags, 
the  alpine  brooklet***®  turned  to  ice,  while,  in 
the  lee  of  the  crag,  shivering  with  cold,  hug¬ 
ging  shaggy  Scotch  in  her  arms,  she  lay  down 
for*®®®  the  night. 

I  had  given  my  word  not  to  go  in  search  of 
her  if  she  failed  to  return.  However,  I  sent 
four  guides*®*®  to  look  for  her.  They  vainly 
searched  among  the  crags  through  the  dark 
hours  of  the  windy  night.  Just  at  sunrise  one 
of  them***®  found  her,  almost  exhausted,  but, 
with  slightly  frost-bitten  fingers,  still  hugging 
Scotch  in  her  arms.  He  gave  her  food  and*®*® 
drink  and  additional  wraps,  and  without  delay 
started  with  her  down  the  trail.  As  soon  as 
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she  was  taken  in  charge^®*®  by  the  guide,  pa¬ 
tient  Scotch  left  her  and  hurried  home.  He 
had  saved  her  life. 

Scotch’s  hair  is  long  and  silky,  black  with 
a*ooo  Qf  tawny  about  the  head  and  a  little 

bar  of  white  on  the  nose.  He  has  the  most 
expressive  and  pleasing*®*®  dog’s  face  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  nothing  he  enjoys  so  well 
as  to  have  some  one  kick  the  football  for  him. 
For*®*®  an  hour  at  a  time  he  will  chase  it  and 
try  to  get  hold  of  it,  giving  an  occasional  eager, 
happy  bark.*®"®  He  has  good  eyes,  and  these, 
with  his  willingness  to  be  of  service,  have  oc¬ 
casionally  made  him  useful  to  me*®*®  in  finding 
articles  which  I,  or  some  one  else,  had  for¬ 
gotten  or  lost  on  the  trail.  Generally  it  is**®® 
difficult  to  make  him  understand  just  what  has 
been  lost  or  where  he  is  to  look  for  it,  but 
when  once  he  understands,***®  he  keeps  up  the 
search,  sometimes  for  hours.  He  is  always 
faithful  in  guarding  any  object  that  I  ask  him 
to  take***®  care  of.  I  have  but  to  throw  down 
a  coat  and  point  at  it,  and  he  will  at  once  lie 
down  near  by,  there  to  remain  until***®  I  come 
to  dismiss  him.  He  will  allow  no  one  else  to 
touch  it.  He  never  fails  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion***®  that  he  would  die  in  defense  of  the 
thing  left  with  him.  but  desert  it  or  give  it 
up,  never!  (2196) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


What  became  of  the  plank  order  on  which 
we  quoted*®  you  on  July  5?  Had  hoped  you 
might  swing  this  our  way. 

Yours  very  truly,  (93) 

G.  L.  Brown  Lumber  Company 
Little  Rock 
Arkansas 
Gentlemen : 

Today  one  of  our  mills  listed  with  us  a*® 
special  car  of  Dimension  which  they  have  on 
hand,  and  we  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  handling  it.  A  list*®  of  the  stock  is  enclosed. 
This  stock  was  specially  surfaced  this  week, 
and  is  only  partially  seasoned.  It  is  of*®  fair 
grain,  but  there  are  some  pieces  in  it  that  are 
coarse. 

It  has  not  been  run  with  eased  edges,  but  we 
think  our  mill  would*®  be  willing  to  do  this  if 
your  customer  so  desires. 

We  offer  this  stock,  of  course,  subject  to 
prior  sale;  so*®®  will  you  kindly  communicate 
with  us  immediately  by  wire  or  air  mail  in 
case  you  find  an  order  to**®  cover. 

Yours  very  truly,  (125) 

The  Pearl  King 

From  "Capper's  Weekly" 


Lumber  Letters 

Typical  Letters  on  The  Lumber  Industry,  frotn  the 
manuscript  by  F.  N.  Haroun,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  “Gregg 
Vocational  Dictation’’  series 


Wind  River  Lumber  Company 
White  Salmon 
Washington 
Gentlemen : 

Will  you  please  quote  us  your  lowest  net 
prices*®  on  the  following,  at  once : 

18  pieces  8-inch  12-ft.  Fir  creosoted  piling 

36  pieces  8-inch*®  16-ft.  ditto 

Balance  of  car :  3  x  12 — 12  to  24  ft.  No.  1 
Fir  Rough  Standard  Sawn,*®  Creosoted 
Bridge  Plank. 

Please  figure  these  prices  delivered  Kimball. 
Nebraska,  which  we  believe  is  51^*®  fir  rate. 

In  case  you  do  not  have  the  piling,  we  wish 
you  would  turn  this  inquiry  over  to  some  mill 
that  can  quote*®®  us  prices. 

We  await  your  reply  with  interest. 

Very  truly  yours,  (113) 

Preston  Lumber  Company 

Lincoln 

Nebraska 

Gentlemen ; 

We  are  glad  to  quote  you  prices  on  your 
inquiry*®  of  the  sixteenth,  f.o.b.  Kimball,  as 
follows : 

Piling  43^  per  lin.  ft. 

SS*®  plank  $43  per  M 

While  you  gave  no  creosoting  specifications, 
we  have  quoted  on*®  the  10-lb.  pressure  treat¬ 
ment.  Hope  you  can  give  us  the  business. 


Back  in  1890,  a  Japanese  peddler  of  noodles, 
Kokichi  Mikimoto,  quit  his  job  of*®  peddling 
to  study  the  oyster’s  secret — to  learn  how 
oysters  could  be  put  to  work  making  perfect 
pearls.  It  was  not*®  until  1913,  23  years  later, 
that  he  spread  panic  in  the  gem  markets  of 
the  world  with*®  the  announcement  he  had 
succeeded. 

Since  then  he  has  had  millions  of  oysters 
working  for  him,  has  made  a  great  fortune*® 
and  has  become  the  pearl  king. 

But  fears  that  the  pearl  market  would  be 
flooded  and  the  price  of  pearls  be  sent  tum¬ 
bling,*®®  have  proved  unfounded.  For  you 
can  put  an  oyster  to  work,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  produce  a  perfect  pearl.  For**® 
every  100  oysters  employed  by  Mr.  Mikimoto, 
the  yield  is  four  or  five  pearls.  .\lso  the 
mortality**®  rate  is  high. 

It  takes  four  years  to  grow  a  pearl.  A 
surgical  operation  is  the  first  step.  Five 
million**®  oysters  are  operated  on  yearly  at 
Mr.  Mikimoto’s  farm.  The  treated  oysters 
are  kept  in  cages**®  to  protect  them  from 
devil  fish,  and  three  times  a  year  each  oyster 
must  be  washed. 

The  largest  single  pearl  grown  weighs 
19*®®  karats  and  is  worth  $6,()00.  The  finest 
is  valued  at  $8,500.  It  is  smaller**®  but  has 
great  luster. 

The  pearl  king  holds  patents  on  his  process 
in  .\merica,  .\sia,  and  Europe.  (239) 

Key  to  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

Chiefly  business  has  taught  me  to  work 
because  of  need  and  not  to  wait  for  a  rising 
wind  of  inspiration.  I*®  learned  that  only  in 
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WKy  The  Qregg  Writer  is 
Popular  in  the  Classroom 

THE  PUPIL  LIKES  IT  FOR  THE 


'*Pleasant’Reading**  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — designed  especially  to  inter¬ 
est  the  beginning  student  in  reading 
shorthand  for  praaice  and  pleasure. 
Graded  for  use  after  Chapter  8. 
Learner* s  Department  —  exposition 
of  theory  supplementing  and  comple¬ 
menting  the  teacher’s  presentation — 
new  ideas — a  different  slant  on  the 
daily  assignment. 

** Reading  Test**  plates — for  home¬ 
work  reading  assignments  —  easily 
checked — save  classroom  time  for  dic¬ 
tation  and  insure  results. 

**Talent  Teasers** — novelty  reading 
exercises — play  for  the  students — 
bring  the  puzzle  interest  into  the 
work,  stimulating  independent  and 
extra  effort;  also  carry  special  value 
in  forcing  concentration,  analysis  and 


deduction,  all  vitally  important  ele¬ 
ments  to  accomplishment. 

** Curious  Clippings**  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — presenting  short  items  of 
news  oddities,  striking  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation,  adaptable  for  quick  reading 
for  odd  moments — help  establish  the 
reading  habit. 

**Funny  Stories**  in  shorthand 
(illustrated) — always  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Shorthand  serial  (illustrated)  — 
choice  fiction  selected  from  work  of 
famous  authors — a  great  aid  in  inter¬ 
esting  and  educating  the  student. 

Standard  literary  and  business  let¬ 
ter  plates.  Special  “class”  and  tech¬ 
nical  word  lists  and  popular  research 
articles.  Expert  phrase-writing  lists. 


Standard  Accomplishment  Program — 

O.  G.  A.:  A  tremendously  effective  style  development  plan.  Every  year 
brings  a  big  increase  in  popularity.  This  certificate  is  now  available  to  be¬ 
ginners  who  have  completed  eight  chapters  in  the  Manual. 

C.  T.;  A  typewriting  progress  stimulant — for  beginners  and  advanced  typists. 
Awards  beginning  at  30  words  speed. 

O.  A.  T.:  Furnishing  test  material  and  a  system  of  awards  for  style  in  arrang¬ 
ing  transcripts — also  available  for  beginners. 

Achievement  Record  Album,  free.  An  attractive  album  in  which  to  mount 
and  preserve  the  various  certificates  as  they  are  earned.  Free  to  all  full-year 
subscribers. 

Key  to  all  shorthand  plates,  counted  for  dictation,  published  currently  each 
month  in  The  Business  Education  World  together  with  much  interesting  and 
valuable  pedagogical  material. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  squares  I  have  checked  below  indicate  what  I  wish: 

□  One  year  subscription  to  The  Gregg  Writer,  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 

□  One  free  sample  copy  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 

□  One  free  copy  of  The  Gregg  Writer  Credentials  Booklet. 

Name  . 

School  . 

Street . City . State . 


When  inquiring  about  the  Gregg  Writer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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long  hours,  in  full  and  exacting  days,  may 
success  be  won. 

One  must  work  when  his  brain  is  tired, 
and*®  not  idle  for  some  happier  morning  to 
drive  his  pen.  Today  is  the  time,  or  the  poem 
rots  within  the  brain.®®  A  man  must  stay  at 
his  desk  and  write  himself  to  better  humor 
for  his  task. 

Business  teaches  this,  and  were  Greenwich*® 
Village  of  a  harsher  discipline  it  would  dab 
and  trifle  less.  In  art  there  is  no  playtime 
school  such  as  our  present*®®  whim  would  lay 
down  to  cheat  children  of  stiffer  training.  (110) 


February  Talent  Teaser 

Spelling  "Demons" 

(Concluding  sentences  begun  in  the  January  issue) 

(26)  His  prophecy  came  true.  (27)  Write 
“versus”  meaning  “against.”  (28)  The  storm 
was  disastrous.  (29)  Withhold  your  opin¬ 
ion.  (30)  He  misspelled  the  word.  (31)  The 
amateur  was  benefited.  (32)  His  regime 
was  successful.  (33)  He  was  sued  for  breach 
of  contract.  (34)  He  essayed  to  write  the 
essay.  (35)  He  essayed  to  assay  the  ore. 
(36)  Antedate  the  letter.  (37)  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  field  marshal.  (38)  He  was  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  hotel.  (39)  He  polled  a  large 
vote.  (40)  An  antidote  was  prescribed.  (41) 
The  financier  was  resourceful.  (42)  The 
omission  of  a  vowel.  (43)  A  transient  caller. 
(44)  A  facetious  remark.  (45)  Pursuant  to 
your  wishes.  (46)  The  evidence  is  inadmissi¬ 
ble.  (47)  Vour  proposal  is  acceptable.  (48) 
An  infallible  speller.  (49)  The  weather  is 
changeable.  (50)  A  sensible  test. 


Who  Invented  Clocks? 

From  the  "Southern  Churchman" 

If  ever  you  visit  London,  go  to  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum,  where  there  is  a  clock  that  was 
made  in*®  1325.  It  is  going  still.  For  more 
than  five  centuries  it  has  been  kept  going.  It 
told  the  hours  long*®  before  Columbus  came  to 
America.  It  still  measures  time,  while  steam 
and  electricity  are  moving  all*®  around  it. 

But  when  it  was  first  made  the  venerable 
clock  was  as  much  an  object  of  wonder  as  an 
airplane.  Only*®  kings  and  rich  monasteries 
could  purchase  a  clock. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  clocks,  spring  clocks 
in  which  the  wheels  are  moved  by*®®  power 
from  the  uncoiling  of  a  coiled  spring,  and  pen¬ 
dulum  clocks,  which  are  moved  by  the  gradual 
falling  of  a**®  weight,  the  falling  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum.  When 
a  pendulum  is  set  swinging,**®  it  makes  each 
swing  backward  and  forward  in  just  the  same 
time  until  it  stops,  no  matter  whether  the 
swing  is  over**®  a  long  or  a  short  space.  Its 


swing  is  over  a  longer  space  at  first  than  toward 
the  last,  when  it  is  about  to  stop,**®  but  it  goes 
faster,  so  that  the  time  of  the  swing  is  always 
equal. 

But  the  real  inventors  of  the  clfKk  were*®® 
probably  the  Arabs.  These  children  of  the 
desert  were  great  inventors  many  years  ago. 
An  Arab  is  said  to**®  have  brought  a  clock  to 
Europe  during  the  twelfth  century. 

The  first  public  clock  was  raised  on  a  tower 
at  Padua**®  in  Italy.  A  famous  striking  clock 
was  placed  on  a  tower  in  Bologna  in  1356. 
I'rom**®  Italy  the  invention  was  carried  to 
Germany.  (270) 


Final  Spee<d  Pointers 

From  "Gregg  Speed  Building" 

(Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 

31.  The  following  speed  suggestion  was 
made  to  a  speed  class  by  Isaac  S.  Dement, 
a***®  famous  shorthand  reporter  : 

“Speed  is  not  an  inspiration ;  it  is  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  hard  work  and  adaptability.^^*^  Just  so 
long  as  you  are  continuously  running  across 
new  words  your  speed  will  be  eliminated.***® 
Xever  allow  any  notes  to  go  unread  that  you 
have  written.  And  while  reading  them,  never 
let  any**®®  incorrect  form  go  uncorrected. 
Every  form  difficult  of  execution  should  be 
practiced  enough  times***®  to  make  it  docile.” 

32.  By  providing  a  special  time  for  your 
practice  each  day,  you  will  be  able  to  do  much 
better***®  work  and  more  work  at  this  time 
than  at  others.  You  w'ill  find  yourself  more 
in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  your  work.  Speed***® 
building  will  become  a  habit.  As  the  time  for 
your  practice  approaches,  you  will  feel  eager 
for  it. 

33.  The  mind  responds***®  less  readily  to 
speed  than  the  hand  because  the  mind  is 
burdened  with  many  matters  and  the  hand  with 
only**®®  one.  While  the  hand  merely  writes, 
the  mind  has  to  be  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  hearing,  of  memory,  and  of  many***®  other 
things.  The  process,  which  can  be  made  com¬ 
pletely  automatic,  and  which,  therefore,  should 
be  made  completely***®  automatic,  is  the  recall¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  outlines,  leaving  the  mind 
free  to  concentrate  upon  the***®  occasional  new 
word  and  the  difficulty  of  hearing  and  under¬ 
standing  the  content  of  the  dictation. 

34.  I£®®®°  you  are  having  difficulty  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  substantial  increase  in  speed  after 
a  reasonable***®  amount  of  persistent  practice 
and  dictation,  rest  assured  that  you  have  over¬ 
looked  a  weakness  somewhere.  Find  out*®*® 
what  that  weakness  it.  Study  your  own 
peculiarities.  Make  a  critical  comparison  of 
your  writing***®  with  that  of  experts  and  dis¬ 
cover  where  you  are  at  fault.  When  you  have 
detected  those  weaknesses  that  affect  your*®*® 
speed  or  accuracy,  you  must  overcome  them  as 
soon  as  possible  by  intelligent  practice.  The 
success*®*®  of  your  efforts  is  merely  a  question 
of  concentration  and  constant  vigilance.  (2991) 
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The  products  and  services  listed  on  this  page  have 
been  investigated  and  Business  Education  World 
certifies  them  as  represented  and  recommends  them 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 

SUXDSTRAXD,  Model  8142:  This  machine  is  hand- 
jK)wered,  has  only  one  bar,  is  so  simple  to  operate 
that  one  student  can  teach  another,  is  low  in  cost 
and  yet  fulfils  every  mechanical  bookkeeping  function. 
Write  for  further  information  to  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Sundstrand,  342  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York, 
X.  Y.  Price  to  schools,  $202.50. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES 

BURROUGHS,  Mo<lel  5  05  05  (hand  operated):  Made 
by  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan  (Sales  agencies  in  all  principal  cities). 
Used  in  schools  for  the  teaching  of  calculating  machine 
operation  and  the  working  of  commercial  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping  problems.  More  information  will  be 
supplied  on  request.  Its  price  to  schools  is  $72. 

CARBON  PAPER  FOR  TYPING  PROJECTS 

F.  S.  VVEBSTER’S  MICROMETRIC:  This  carbon  pa¬ 
per  is  specially  packaged  for  student’s  use,  three 
sheets  to  a  pack,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  and  is  sold 
only  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  For  in¬ 
formation  or  samples  address  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Price  to  schools,  only  7)4  cents  the  pack. 

DUPLICATORS 

FLEXOGRAPH:  Stencil  duplicator  made  by  the  Heyer 
CoriHjration,  904  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Aids  you  in  teaching  your  students  how  properly  to 
prepare  typed,  written,  and  drawn  stencils  and  make 
copies  from  them.  Very  useful  for  duplicating  lesson 
sheets,  tests,  and  other  school  work.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  Price,  $18.00. 

PORTABLE  DITTO:  This  model  is  completely  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  problem  is  one  of  instructing  students 
in  the  gelatine  process  of  duplicating.  _  Its  low  cost 
fits  in  with  the  most  limited  commercial  department 
budget.  For  information  write  to  Ditto,  Inc.,  Har¬ 
rison  Street  at  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.  School 
price,  $32.00. 

MAILING  APPLIANCES 

O.  K.  LETTER  pPEXER,  Model  2B:  Made  by  Oak¬ 
ville  Co.  Division,  Scoville  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Ideal  piece  of  mailing  machinery  for  use  in 
Office  Training  courses.  Write  for  our  free  Sug¬ 
gestion  to  Teachers  and  further  information.  Price 
to  schools,  $40.00. 

MAILING  ROOM  SCALES 

NEW  ERA  POSTAL  SCALE  (1  lb.):  Made  by  Triner 
Scale  Co.,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  Used  in 
U.  S.  Post  Offices.  Should  be  on  desk  of  every 
teacher  of  Office  Training  or  Shorthand  Dictation. 
An  actual  project  for  every  student  in  figuring  mail 
and  iiarcel  post  sent  free  with  scale.  Send  check 
with  order,  or  specify  C.O.D.  Price  to  schools,  $8.50. 

NAME-LISTING  MACHINES 

GRAPHOTYPE  6144,  ADDRESSOGRAPH  CLASS 
200:  These  two  machines  are  so  simple  in  operation 
that  one  student  can  teach  another,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order,  nothing  to  break.  These  two  machines 


are  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  teach  every  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  name-listing  duty.  For  information 
write  Addressograph-Multigraph  Corporation,  Atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  I.K)ren  B.  Shears,  1201  Babbitt  Road,  Euclid 
Branch  Post  Office,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Prices  to 
schools,  $130.00  and  $62.50,  respectively. 

PAPER  FASTENER 

SPO()L-0-WIRE:  Made  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 
Efficiently  and  economically  fastens  from  2  to  50 
sheets  of  paper;  produces  15,000  fastenings  without 
reloading;  simple  to  operate;  positive  in  action.  Foi 
full  information  write  J.  Mills,  374  Broadway,  Xew 
York  City.  School  price,  $20.00. 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

ROYAL  JUNIOR  PORTABLE:  Made  by  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  EW-1,  2  Park  Ave., 
Xew  York,  N.  Y.  Two  shift  keys;  standard  key¬ 
board;  ideal  for  home  and  practice;  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Price,  complete  with  case,  $33.50. 
REMIXGTOX  NOISELESS,  MODEL  SEVEN:  The 
perfected  portable  typewriter.  Built  upon  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  noiseless  principle — type-bar  night  cut  in 
half — only  one  character  to  each  key.  Action  speeded, 
touch  softened,  performance  improved — immeasurably. 
Ideal  for  home  use — permitting  typing  where  the 
ordinary  portable  would  not  be  tolerated.  Cost — 

just  a  bit  more  than  other  portables — a  convenient 
term-payment  plan  if  desired.  Write  Remington 
Rand,  Inc.,  465  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

SHORTHAND  PENCILS 

GREGG  SPECIAL  PENCIL:  Chemically  refined  lead, 
best  quality  cedar  wood,  bright  yellow  finish,  un¬ 
tipped,  round,  ideal  pencil  for  shorthand  dictation. 
Write  for  free  sample  to  nearest  office  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Price  to  schools,  in  five-gross 
lots,  the  gross,  $2.25. 

STENCIL-TRACING  DEVICES 

CLRAROSCOPE:  Made  by  the  Heyer  Corporation,  904 

W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  tracing  ruled 
forms,  illustrations,  etc.,  on  stencils  for  any  make 
duplicator.  Sold  complete  with  necessary  supplies, 
including  large-sized  transparent  writing  plate,  cellu¬ 
loid  triangle,  ruling  stylus,  sharp  stylus,  shading 
screen,  and  light  attachment.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Price,  $7.50. 

TIMING  DEVICES 

INTERVAL  TIMER:  For  timing  speed  tests.  Can  be 
set  in  advance  and  started  when  ready  by  means  of 
a  lever.  Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and  “walk¬ 
ing.”  Order  direct  from  General  Electric  X-Ray 
Corporation,  2012  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill., 
remitting  $5.25  with  order,  or  specifying  C.O.D. ;  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  within 
ten  days.  Price  to  schools  and  teachers,  $5.25. 

TRAVEL 

BERMUDA:  Furness  Bermuda  Line  sailings  twice 
weekly.  Every  cabin  with  private  bath.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Business  Education  World,  attention 
of  Miss  Ulrich.  270  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York, 

X.  Y.  Round  Trip,  $60.00. 
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Legal  Papers — V 

AGREEMENT 

of 

Conditional  Sale 

(Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

7.  In  the  event  of  default®*®  in  any  of  the 
payments,  or  in  the  event  that  the  Seller  shall 
engage  an  attorney  to  enforce®*®  collection,  or 
to  preserve  and  protect  its  rights  under  this 
agreement,  the  Purchaser  agrees  to  reimburse 
the*®®  Seller  for  legal  expense,  which  the  Sel¬ 
ler  may  incur,  not  exceeding  15%  of  the  total 
balance**®  of  the  purchase  price  remaining  un¬ 
paid  at  the  time  of  default.  The  Purchaser 
further  agrees  to  reimburse**®  the  Seller  for 
expenses  incidental  to  such  suit  including  the 
cost  of  a  bond  if  same  becomes  necessary,**® 
and  the  Purchaser  agrees  that  the  Seller  may 
have  judgment  for  such  amount  in  addition  to 
the**®  amount  due  on  the  purchase  price  or 
under  any  other  clause  of  this  agreement. 

8.  The  Purchaser  agrees  to  use*®®  the  heat¬ 
ing  system  with  reasonable  care  and  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  Seller  against  any  damage  or**® 
physical  injury  done  to  the  same,  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  excepted,  and  the  Seller,  his 
agents  and**®  servants,  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times,  to  said  premises,  for  such 
purposes  as  in  the  Seller’s  judgment**®  may 
be  necessary. 

9.  The  Purchaser  will  insure  the  heating 
system  installed  hereunder  for  its  value,**®  for 
the  benefit  of  both  the  Seller  and  the  Pur¬ 
chaser  as  interest  may  appear.  In  the  event  of 
total*®®  or  partial  loss  or  destruction  of  said 
heating  system,  the  Seller  shall  have  the  sole 
right  to  collect  the**®  insurance  or  other  form 
of  indemnity  that  may  be  payable  to  the  Pur¬ 
chaser,  by  reason  of  such**®  destruction.  The 
Purchaser  shall  remain  liable  to  the  Seller  for 
any  unsatisfied  balance  of  the  purchase**® 
price.  (861) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Striving  to  Please 

Diner :  Waiter,  I’ll  have  pork  chops  with 
fried  potatoes;  and  I’ll  have  the  chops  lean. 

Obliging  Waiter ;  Yes,  sir.  Which  way, 
sir?  (20) 

How  Annoying  I 

Young  Lady  Motorist ;  It’s  snowing  and 
sleeting,  and  I’d  like  to  buy  some  chains  for 
my  tires. 

Clerk :  I’m  sorry,  miss,  but*®  we  keep  only 
groceries. 

.\foresaid  Motorist :  Why,  the  traffic  officer 
said  this  was  a  chain  store!  (39) 

Vicarious  Suffering 

“I  suffer  terribly  from  dyspepsia.” 

‘‘Dyspepsia!  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  had 
that.” 

“I  haven’t.  But  my*®  boss  has.”  (21) 

From  a  Small-Town  Paper — 

Through  circumstances  not  under  the  own¬ 
er’s  control,  the  sale  of  Olaf  Johnson  is  post¬ 
poned.  (16) 

Further  Advice  Wanted 

“All  my  success  in  life,”  the  leading  citizen 
told  the  graduating  class  proudly,  “I  owe  to 
one  thing  alone*® — pluck,  pluck,  pluck!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  came  the  earnest  rejoinder  from 
the  back  row,  breaking  the  speaker’s  impres¬ 
sive  pause,  “But  how  are*®  we  to  know  the 
right  people  to  pluck?”  (46) 

Doing  Double  Duty 

“Tommy,  isn’t  it  rather  extravagant  to  eat 
both  butter  and  jam  on  your  bread  at  the 
same  time?” 

“Oh,  no,  mother.*®  It’s  economy.  You  see, 
the  same  piece  of  bread  does  for  both.”  (36) 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  including  short  courses  in 
the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  education  in 
terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and  their 
effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Scientifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

wc  ooounnutT 

5.  More  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

6.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education  and  a 
more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business-education  problems 
on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools  and 
with  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 

When  inquiring  about  Ditto  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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INCORPORATED 

Harrison  St.  at  Oaklay  Boulavard,  Chicago,  ili. 


WHEN  your  students  enter  business,  they’re 
almost  certain  to  require  a  knowledge  of 
Ditto.  Business  concerns  everywhere  use  Ditto — 
for  order  and  invoice  work,  purchase  orders, 
production  orders,  cross-index  card  records, 
bulletins,  reports,  price  lists,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  uses. 


Ditto  is  the  modern  method  of  duplicating; 
used  in  leading  offices  in  every  known  line  of 
business.  It  makes  copies  direct  from  the 
original  writing,  typing,  or  drawing — no  stencil, 
carbon,  or  type. 


Because  Ditto  has  become  so  essential  as  a 
major  appliance  in  the  modem  office,  up-to-date 
business  schools  everywhere  are  including  Ditto 
instruction  in  their  courses.  Pupils  obtaining 
this  fimdamental  knowledge  of  Ditto  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  solve  many  office  problems  upon  enter¬ 
ing  business,  thus  multiplying  their  value  to 
their  employers. 


As  a  means  of  helping  to  establish  Ditto  courses 
in  all  business  schools  we  have  published  a 
book,  “Ditto — Its  Use  and  Operation,”  and  offer 
it  free  of  charge  to  any  teacher.  Simply  write 
for  it,  stating  the  name  of  your  school  and  your 
position. 


As  copyioi  headquarters,  Ditto  offers 
a  complete  line  of  duplicating  machines 
and  equipment.  The  model  shown 
here  is  the  popular  14F5  machine 
used  in  thousands  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Try  this  typewriter  in  your  own  home, 
without  cost  or  obligation 

^OMETHING  you’ve  always  hoped  for!  A 
Noiseless  Portable  that  is  faster  than  ever 
before  yet  is  smoother-than-silk  to  run.  Rem¬ 
ington’s  No.  7  is  built  upon  an  entirely  new 
noiseless  principle....type-bar  flight  is  cut  in 
half....and  only  a  single  character  to  every 
key.  Action  is  speeded  up  yet  remains  light 
and  sure. 

Remington’s  new  Noiseless  Portable  is  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  in  a  wide  variety  of  type  faces 
and  keyboards  for  almost  all  languages,  as 
well  as  chemical,  medical,  mathematical  and 
other  symbols.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  full 
details  on  complete  Remington  line  or  Free 
Trial  on  new  Noiseless  Portable.  Special  low 
terms  to  teachers  only. 


Typt-writpr  Division — Keminiilon  Rant]  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

/  leant  a  free  trial  on  the  new  Remington  Noitelee*. 

Tell  me  more  about  the  Junior  Model  □  the  Q  the  fS  Q. 
Semi  me  my  free  copy  of  Dictation  Facte,  "The  Invention  of 
the  Typewriter."  What  U  the  trade-in  value  of  my  old 

. (make') . (model). 


NOW- FOR  ALL  PERSONAL  WRITING- 
A  NOISELESS*^ 


A  portable  at  an  amazing  low  coat  .  •  the  Rem* 
ingtiin  Junior.  You*ll  be  proud  of  this  little 
machine  •  «  #  it  will  stand  comparison  in  any 
company# 


Xhe  Remington  Rand  Mtwdel  f  1.  •  .  the  peak  ot 
standard  portable  development.  Action  is  quiet, 
faat.  vibrationleas.  Modern  in  design  ••#•••  a 
genuine  beaiitv. 


The  Remington  Model  .  for  t%ee1ve  years 

a  world's  best  seller!  Regularly  160  .  .  now  re* 
duced  25^  plus  your  regular  teacher^s  discount. 
An  amazing  bargain! 


Name  * 


Addregg 


When  accepting  this  offer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WHAT’S  KICK  ABOUT 

PENCILS "f6 R  shorthand  ? 


Yes!  There  have  heen  complaints  about 
pencil  performance. 

Er  .  .  .  hem  ...  on  second  thought,  there  haven’t 
been  so  many  on  our  pencils.  Just  one  or  two. 

But  we  can  afford  to  admit  them  now.  You 
see — we  have  VENl  S-VELVET,  and  it’s  the 
answer  to  every  shorthand  writer’s  complaint. 


POINTS  BREAK  W  HILE 
WRITING? 

And  how  the  hoss  loves  that!  Of 
course,  pencil  lead  isn't 
iron.  Still  VENUS-VELVET 
lead  is  made  hy  the  Col-  ^ 


loidal  Pro¬ 
cess.  Result... 
STRONGER 
LEAD! 


EDGES  CUT  INTO 
THE  FINGERS? 
Did  you  ever  A 
see  the  corns 


^  that  some  pencils  raise? 

Not  VENUS-VELVET  ...  it 
has  rounded  edges — easy  to  hold 
;asy  to  write  with. 


LEAD  NOT  SMOOTH? 


The  smaller  particles  of  Colloidal  Process 
Lead  guarantee  a  smoother  lead  for  writing, 
and  the  No.  2  degree  has  heen  picked  as  just 
:lit  hy  shorthand  experts. 


POINT  W  EARS  DOW  N  TOO  QUICKLY? 


No,  W'e  will  never  stop  blaming  things  on  the  Colloidal 
Process — especially  when  it  does  add  to  the  life  of  the  lead. 
Of  course,  we  could  also  say  that  VENUS-VELVET  is  made 
of  specially  treated  Western  Cedar  (the  hest  wood  for 
sharpening t  .  .  .  just  in  rase! 


American  Pencil  Company 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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UNDERWOOD ...  presents  a 
iVEIF  Underwood. ..built  in 
the  great  Underwood  plant  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut ...  the 
Underwood  Noiseless  Standard 
Typewriter  ...PERFECTED! 

It  is  unbelievably  light  in  touch 
...  it  is  free  of  confusing  operat¬ 
ing  gadgets...  it  produces  sharper 
type  impressions . . .  clearer  car¬ 
bon  copies... greater  uniformity 
of  work  . . .  and  it  is  NOISELESS ! 


The  new  Un<lerwood  Standard 
Noiseless  is  the  latest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Inilustry  of  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  typewriters  and 
accounting  machines  in  the  world. 


[Lixlrn  to  "Tbe  Voice  of  America"  Thursday  Evenings,  8:30  to  9:00  East-I 
ern  Standard  Time.  Columbia  Network  —  Key  Station,  WABC,  New  YorkJ 

Underwood  Eixiott  Fisher  "Speeds  The  World’s  Business” 


TfPtwritfr  Division 

UNDERWOOD  EUlOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typtwrititt-~A(C9untimt  M€ckim9$ 

Addimf  Mmekints 

Cmrk*u  Paper,  PiPPomt  mmd  aiker  Supptiea 
34-2  Madison  Avenue,  Mew  York.  N.  Y, 

SALES  and  SERVICE  EVERYWHERE 


Underwood  Noiseless 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 


Time  Your  Speed  Tests 

tvith  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer 

Measures  any  interval  of  time  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours,  and 
sounds  an  alarm  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  interval. 


For  Classes  in 

TYPING  PHYSICS 

SHORTHAND  CHEMISTRY 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  GYMNASIUM 

—  or  u’heret'er  correct  time  allotment 
is  an  important  factor 


FEATURES: 

Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed. 

Can  he  set  m  advance  and  started  when 
ready  by  means  of  a  lever. 

Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and 
“walking.” 

Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium, 
in  the  modern  motif. 

Approximate  dimensions— 4  x  5  x  2  inches- 

• 

WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“A  mighty  fine  aid  for  the  teacher  in 
handling  test  work."— S.  I.  Gresham,  Prin- 
cipal.  Brown’s  Business  College,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

“Our  teachers  in  the  Typewriting  Do- 
partment  are  very  much  pleased  and  do 
not  know  how  they  ever  got  along  with' 
out  it”— Caroline  Stephen,  President,  The 
Temple  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Improved  Model 

COSTS  $C25 
ONLY  3 


Postpaid 


Inspect  this  Timer — use  it.  If  not 
satisfactory  within  10  days  your 
money  will  he  refunded. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  ^  X-RAY  CORPORATION 

2012  Jackson  Blvd.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities  Chicago,  Illinois 


